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Gold-Seal Rug No. 


528. 


size costs only $9.00. 
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the floor is 


The 6 x 9 foot 


Beautiful Color Chart Free 


“Modern Rugs for Modern Homes” is an interesting 
illustrated folder showing all of the beautiful rug designs 
in their actual rich colorings. From it you can choose the 
rug that in pattern and tone will be most appropriate for 
any room. A copy will gladly be sent to you free. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum is also made in roll form, two and 
three yards wide, for use over the entire floor. Descriptive 
Folder No. 89 showing all the patterns free on request. 


Conco_LeuM ComMPANY 

INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Kansas City Atlanta 
Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh Montreal London Paris 


Rio de Janeiro 


Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rug No. 518 


Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rug No. 524 
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Look for this Gold Seal 


Remember the assurance of comfort which the 
Gold Seal guarantee of “Satisfaction guaranteed 
or your money back” gives you. That guarantee 
in itself proves that Congoleum Rugs have the quality 
to back this guarantee. That quality we pledge 


every Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug and on every few 
yards of Gold-Seal Congoleum By-the-Yard. 
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The Easy-to-Clean Rug 


A Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug makes any kitchen 
more attractive. And besides lending the good cheer 
of its happy colors this popular floor-covering is amaz- 
ingly easy to care for—a few strokes with a damp mop 
or rag make the smooth, waterproof surface as bright 
and spotless as new. You will marvel at the way these 
rugs “hug” the floor without fastening. 


Appropriate Patterns for Every Room 


The wide variety of patterns—real masterpieces of 
the rug designer’s art—perfectly adapt these sanitary 
rugs for use in every room in the house. There are tile 
and woodblock effects for kitchens and bathrooms 
more elaborate patterns appropriate for bedrooms, 
dining rooms and living rooms. 

Beautiful and easy-to-clean but hard to wear out 
ge’ Congoleum Rugs are the most economical floor- 
covering it is possible to buy. Note the low prices. 


7 x 9 feet $ 9.00 The rugs illustrated are made only 14%x3_ feet $ .60 
‘eC ; oe ie in the five large sizes. The small 3 x3 _ feet 1.40 
x 1014 feet 15.75 tugs are made in other designs to 3 x44 feet 1.95 
x12 feet 18.00 harmonize with them. > «6 het 290 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the Mississippi 
are higher than those quoted. 
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to you when we paste the Gold Seal on the face of 
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The Vict rola and the 
dreat bands of the world 


Summer-time is band time. Hundreds of bands are i 
delighting millions of people at the parks and seashore i 
playgrounds of the nations. Here, Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s 
Band, and Captain Santelmann with the United States 
Marine Band; in England, the Band of H. M. Coldstream 
Guards; in France, the Garde Republicaine Band; in Italy, 
the Banda Municipale of Milan; in Spain, the Banda de Ala- 
barderos; in Brazil, the Banda do Corpo de Bombeiros; in 
Mexico, the Police Band of Mexico City. 

To record and reproduce the soul-stirring music of a 
military band is a matter of the greatest difficulty, but with 
Victor Records played on the Victrola you miss none of the 
thrills you would get in attending the concerts by these 
famous bands. 

Records by all of these great bands are listed in the 
Victor Record Catalogs and are on sale by thousands of 
dealers who will gladly play them for you. You may enjoy 
them in your home and whenever you choose. 

We especially recommend 
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Victrola No. 80 
$100 


Stars and Stripes Forever—March 


i ’ H 
— Star (A Memorial March) ; Sousa’s Band 35709 $1.25 sf 
Garde du Corps March / de i 
National ee lng <a , Arthur Pryor’s Band = 17957 75 i 
Marche Turque—Patrol / : ~ M 
The Messenger —March ( U.S. Marine Band 18894 -75 ‘ 
Vespri Siciliana—Ballet Selection | BandofH.M. / 35434 1.25 
Vespri Siciliana—Selection / Coldstream Guards \ — 
Princesse Mignonne Garde Republicaine Band 67266 -75 
Amoureuse — Vals Banda Municipale of Milan 65846 75 f 
Paquetita — Vals Banda do Corpo de Bombeiros 69236 -75 
Minuet (Military Symphony) Banda de Alabarderos 62660 -75 
Semiramide Overture Police Band of Mexico 35167 = 1.25 


Victrola No. 2 } 
$150 } 


Mahogany or walnut 





Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. Cn the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N.J. 








12 Washings—and Safe! 


Pink Crépe de Chine and Precious 


This delicately tinted nightgown was sent 

by a California woman to whom it 

H was very precious. In her letter offering 

4 it to us she says, “It has always been 

q washed with Ivory Soap Flakes by fol- 
lowing directions on the package. I can 
not speak too highly of Ivory Flakes. I 
used it, together with Ivory Soap, for 
washing my baby’s clothes, too. 


to us 


Garment and owner's letter on file in the 
Procter & Gamble office. 
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edit that precious new garmen 


CA simple soap- test for safely 


What does safety for a delicate gar- 
ment mean? It means: 


1 Protection against fading of colors 
or yellowing of white silks. 


nN 


Protection against weakening, 


shrinking or matting of fabric 
fibres. 


3 Protection of “finish.” 


4 Protection against wear and tear 
of rubbing. 


How can you make sure, before you 
risk a delicate garment, that the 
soap will render such protection? 


Here is a simple yet conclusive test: 


Ask yourself: 


“Would I be willing to use the 
soap on my face?” 


Your own answer is your. best 
answer. 


seperate 
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My Bont AES 


Cluny Lace 


Ivo 


Makes dainty clothes last longer 


Copyright 1923, by The l’rocter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


You will probably find that very few 
soaps can stand this simple, but 
severe, test; but one of these—prob- 
ably the first that comes to your 
mind— is Ivory Flakes. 


For Ivory Flakes is Ivory Soap. in 
flake form—the very same: Ivory 
Soap-——pure, mild, gentle, white— 
that has protected lovely complex- 
ions ever since 1879. You realize 
at once that, since Ivory Soap cannot 
harm the most delicate skin, Ivory 
Flakes will be safe for the most 
delicate fabric that can stand the 
touch of pure water. 


What a comfort it will be to dip 
your precious garments into a suds 
that you know is safe. 


FREE—This package and booklet 


A sample package of Ivory Flakes 


Ivory Flakes is inexpensive too— 
you can use it economically for all 
the heavier things that require care- 
ful laundering. Yet it has that 
unique margin of safety, above and 
beyond other soaps, which makes 
it safe for the filmiest chiftons, 
georgettes, woolens and laces. 


May we have the pleasure of send- 


‘ing you a sample package of Ivory 


Flakes and .a beautifully illustrated 


booklet of washing suggestions? 
You will find directions for obtain- 


ing them in the lower right-hand 
corner of this page. 
Full size packages of Ivory Flakes are 


for sale in grocery and department 
stores every where. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


August, 1923 
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and the beautifully illustrated book- 
let, “The Care of Lovely Garments,” 

will be sent to you without charge, 
on application to Section 7-HF, 
Dept. of Home Economics, The 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
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MYRA COULDN’T 
HELP THINKING 








ABOUT ETHEL’S 

















ROOM, AND THE 
WAY THE MOON 
WOULD SAIL 


























ABOVE THE 
LAKE, AND THE 
WIND THAT 


WOULD MOVE 
THE CURTAINS 








fii the queer old slanting mirror fixed 

to her window sill, the relic and 

4] symbol of days when the room had 

been a parlor and the fine ladies who 

sat there had been too dignified to 

peep out between stiff lace curtains 

when a caller pulled the bell. Dig- 

nity never troubled Myra Graney, but the old-time 

tell-tale pleased her, nevertheless. She enjoyed the 

feeling of comfortable security it gave her to command a 
clear view of the doorstep without even leaning forward in 
her chair. 

Not that she had anything to be afraid of or any reason to 
expect unwelcome callers. It was merely pleasant on general 
principles to be able to keep an eye on the entrance while she 
read or sewed or ministered to her finger tips. No matter 
who might come to the door, Myra Graney needn't have a 
moment’s anxiety about what he might find in the big front 
room she lived in. 

And yet these two men startled her, so that her reflexes 
had brought her to her feet before she could reassure herself 
by taking thought. The sight of their feet sent a queer, 





nder Glass 


By HuGH 


stabbing ray of fear through her—feet in broad, blunt shoes 
which Myra recognized as plainly as the uniforms which 
properly belonged above them. 

She had almost reached her door when she remembered 
that there was nothing to fear from the men who wore those 
shoes. They could search till they dropped. She went back 
to her chair at the window with a flicker of amusement at 
the simplicity of the police, who disguised everything except 
their feet. 

It was several minutes before she heard those heavy shoes 
clumping doggedly on the stairs. She leaned back and pre- 
pared the insolent smile with which to greet them when they 
knocked. Did they think that Myra Graney was fool enough 


MacNalIrR KAHLER 


to keep evidence in her room, like the stupid women 
who had to fall back on kleptomania as their de. 
fense? 

The steps passed and paused. She heard a sub- 
dued murmur of talk, and then a quick, staccato 
rapping farther along the hall. She sat up, inter- 
ested, a little disappointed. They weren’t looking 
for her after all. She located the sound; it must be 
the rearmost door, she thought—the couple with 
those two kids. Myra frowned. People with kids 

had no business to invite police attention. You couldn’t play 
the game with a handicap like that. 

Probably it was just another police blunder. Those people 
weren’t crooks. Crooks didn’t travel with children. Sud- 
denly she revised this conclusion. After all, wouldn’t it be 
the best sort of a blind? Wouldn’t it impress others as it had 
impressed her? Maybe that pair were smart enough to see 
the value of the kids as evidences of respectability. Still, 
they must have slipped up, somewhere, or the flatfeet 
wouldn’t be pounding at their door. 

She went to her own and stood listening, her hand on the 
knob, her ear against the crack. 

“Open up, Caffrey; show some sense.”’ 


* now 
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MYRA STOOD UP. ‘‘I THOUGHT YOU WANTED AMY TO BE THE CROOK. YOU’RE 
MAKE ONE OF ETHEL. WHY? WHAT’LL IT GET YOU?’”’ 


The name carried a faint association to Myra’s mind. 


. Caffrey? Wasn’t he the man they wanted in Detroit for 


something serious? That thin, quiet, studious-looking man 
with a wife and a couple of kids 
“‘Come on, Caffrey; no use making us bust a good door; 








Myra heard a sharp, high cry, a single shrill yelp which 
stopped so abruptly that she could almost see the palm 
pressed against the child’s mouth. She looked into the hall 
in time to see one of the men draw a knee up under his chin 
and kick, flat-footed, at the door. 

The other sounds followed so swiftly on the crash of that 
impact that they seemed like magnified echoes. She saw 
two jets of light in the dimness of the hall, heard a low, ugly 
note of pain, and then the child’s high, keening wail. She 
ran toward the sound, angry at something like indecency. 
Gunplay—in a room with those kids! 


HE stopped in the doorway, halted by what she saw. 
Caffrey sprawled face downward on the carpet, one arm 
flung up crookedly beside his thin gray hair, a flat gun on the 
floor near the fingers. Beyond him the two policemen stood 
helplessly beside’a woman who had fallen back across a 
rickety cot against the wall, one hand clutching at the cloth 
of her waist and stained brightly red. On the double bed in 
the alcove the two children screamed on one steady, breath- 
less note, a noise which seemed no more than a background 
for lesser sounds, like silence. - 

Myra heard the younger officer distinctly: ‘‘She ran right 

into it. I didn’t mean ”” His face was a dirty yellow- 
ray and his jaw sagged. Myra was almost sorry for his 
lank, horrified futility. 

She thrust him ungently aside and knelt by the woman. 
“Get a doctor, you fools. There’s one two doors below.” 
Her voice softened. ‘‘There, dearie, you let me see i 

“I never meant to Ny 

Myra twisted her head about. ‘‘Ain’t you on your way 
yet? Two doors down, I said. You can tell the judge the 
rest of it.” 

The older man seemed to find his wits. ‘‘Go on, Joe.’’ He 
helped Myra lift the woman’s feet and placed the pillows 
while she held the shoulders. 

The children’s screaming did not pause. 

The woman on the cot strained her eyes toward them. 
“The girls—they’ve got us both.” 

“There, dearie; don’t you fret about the kids. I'll look 
after ‘em till you’re all right again. Honest, I will. You just 
lie still.’’ 

The eyes snapped back to hers. They were curiously alive 
eyes, Myra thought, hard and bright and searching. ‘You 
mean that? There’s nobody else; you'll keep ’em away from 
asylums?” 

“Cross my heart, dearie. You take it easy till the doctor 
gets here.” Myra scarcely considered the speech. She 
wanted only to soothe a sudden terror in the eyes. 











But the woman seemed to believe her—almost. ‘That's a 
promise,’ she said. ‘‘You’ve got to keep it.’’ She moved 
her eyes toward the man. ‘You're a witness. I’m giving 
them to her, and she promises to keep ’em—no asylums ip 

“That’s right.’’ He spoke in the kindly insincerity of one 
who pacifies an unreasonable child. Even Myra felt the 
false note. 

The woman moved her hand in an oddly peremptory ges- 
ture. “‘Write it, quick. Let me sign it. They'll take ’em 
away from you—asylums—I know; I grew up in one; don’t 
let them ys 

Myra drew her arm from below the shoulders. The table 
held a queerly elaborate array of writing materials—a dozen 
tiny bottles of ink, a collection of pen-points, 
some narrow slips of paper. Something in 
the back of Myra’s brain noted the circum- 
stance, but she gave it no thought now. 

She wrote quickly: “I give my two chil- 
dren to Myra Graney and she promises to 
keep them out of asylums.” 

She meant only to quiet fears she believed 
unfounded. The woman did not seem to be 
badly hurt; Myra guessed that it was chiefly a 
shock or fear that ailed her. Why didn’t Ni 
that fool come back with the doctor? 

“There, dearie; that'll fix it, make you 
feel better.” 

“‘Pen — pen’”’—the mother moved her 
hand impatiently. 

Myra held the paper while she signed, 
“Nellie Caffrey.”’ 

“There, now; lie down and take it easy.”’ 

“Witness.”” The hand jerked peremp- 
torily at the man. 

Myra noticed the name he wrote: “‘ Martin 
Quade.”’ 

“Now you.”’ Myra obeyed mechanically. 

Nellie Caffrey seemed to let go suddenly, 
as if she had been holding on 
by strength of will. Her face 
smoothed. Myra could barely 
hear the whisper: ‘‘No 
asylum—got to love ’em oi 

“‘No asylum, dearie.”” Myra 
stroked the shoulder. “‘ Don’t 
you fret — why — why vs 
She drew back, frightened at the 
touch; at the drained face. She 
seemed to know that Nellie Caf- 
frey had stopped fretting. 

Quade leaned down, made a 
cursory test. Myra’s eyes fol- 
lowed him. He’d know. ‘Got 
‘em both.” He spoke with a 
touch of bitterness. ‘“‘ That’sthe 
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DOING YOUR BEST TO 


quitter of it. I told him no gunplay, even if Caffrey tried 
it. Nice.” 

Myra had forgotten him. Death was new to her. It 
seemed to bring a physical presence into the dingy bedroom, 
as though the old fables and pictures were true. She moved 
a little, as if to interpose her body between the children on 
the tumbled counterpane and that gray, misted figure with 
the fleshless face and naked scythe. 

They had stopped crying. Myra looked at them doubt- 
fully, uncertain whether the elder was capable of under- 
standing what had happened. She guessed that she might 
be three or so; the other was almost a baby. They both 
returned her gaze steadily, with an effect of question which, 
with the sudden silence, put a breaking strain on her 
nerves. 

She dropped beside the bed, with a sobbing sound, put 
out her arms blindly. They closed on something quite as 
alien to her experience as death, something wonderfully 
fragile and helpless and yet something abundantly alive. 
She was comforted and puzzled by the intensity of her 
clasp. It was like clinging to life and finding it stronger than 
the gray thing she had feared. 

Quade was speaking, behind her. A word stirred a sensi- 
tive association in her. 

“Asylum?” she turned quickly. ‘‘We promised 
her P 
“Sure. We had to. But you can’t ——” 





HE got to her feet. ‘I told her I’d keep ’em, and I’m 
going to.’”’ Her natural antipathy to this man and 
his kind helped to precipitate a decision. It was instinct 
for Myra Graney to disagree with a ‘‘cop.’’ She lifted 
the hurried will from the table. ‘‘I guess that’d stand 
in court, if it comes to a showdown. They’re mine.” 
He stooped toward the paper, turned it over before 
she could draw it back. 

“Nice little keepsake for’em,”’ he said gently. ‘‘ Their. 
mother’s will, written on the back of the check their 
dad was forging when he got his! And Nellie was a 
wonder at passing ’em for him. Used to lug these kids 
with her when she worked it. Nobody suspected a 
woman with two young ones.”” Again Myra Graney 
saw the possibilities. They might help her, 
too, as they had helped their mother. 

Quade’s eyes held hers steadily. ‘‘And they 
hindered. We'd never’ve trailed Caffrey like 
we did, if he hadn’t had them 
with him. It’s a cinch to trace a 
crook who travels witha family.” 
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She guessed now that he knew her, or knew at least that she 
stood outside the law. This was a threat—a warning anyway. 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘ Maybe they'll make it easier 
for you to trail me then. You've got no kick coming.” 

‘I was thinking about the kids. If there’s anything in 
this heredity theory, they'll be apt to have some of Caffrey’s 
talent. They’ll take more bringing up than most, I guess. 
And you—well, I think I’ve seen you before, ain’t I?” 

‘‘Maybe. I’m keeping ’em, all the same.” 

He seemed to consider this deliberately. She wondered 
why nobody came. Of course the house was empty during 
the day, except for the servants in the basement, but 

“ Afford it?” 

‘‘What’s that to you?” 

“Oh, something. This much anyway.” He put a few 
bills in her hand. ‘You'll need more’n you think.” 

She hesitated only an instant. The Myra Graney she 
knew would have refused a “‘cop’s’’ money hotly; but this 
woman was different. She couldn't afford to indulge herself 
in whims. She had two kids to think about. 

“Thanks. That’s white of you, Mr. Quade.” 

‘Guess it was coming. Now, you got a room here, ain’t 
you? Let’s get these kids and their clothes out of sight 
before Joe comes back. If you really want to keep ’em, it’ll 
be safer to get ’em out of the way before the newspaper boys 
are wise. Some of the s’cieties’ll sure try to siaiak oak if 
they’re on.” 

“That’s right.”” She welcomed hishelpastt ___ urried the 
children to her room, searched for and moved their clothes. 

By the time the other man had fetched back a doctor 
there was nothing to show that Caffrey and his wife had not 
been alone when they were caught. 

To make things a little safer, Myra changed her board- 
ing place that afternoon. She took a cheaper room, while she 
was at it. U 








4 children recognized Quade and responded to his 
clumsy advances in spite of the presence of a stranger 
who made even Myra feel vaguely uncomfortable, conscious 
of the disordered room 
and the poverty it adver- 
tised. 

Doctor Hallam sat 
carefully on the edge of a 
rickety chair, balancing 
his gray hat in gloved 
hands. His eyes had the 
effect, on Myra Graney, 
of a disinterested inspec- 
tion which missed no 
detail. She fumbled 
nervously with a strand 
of hair which straggled 
over her cheek. You 
couldn't wash for two kids 
and look very stylish, but 
men didn’t make allow- 
ances. She was no longer 
afraid of Quade, but she 
suspected the man he had 
brought with him. He 
had the look she associ- 
ated with organized, im- 
personal charities. He 
reminded her faintly, in- 
deed, of a woman who had 
bothered her during that 
one term at Stillburn, a 
woman who had ad- 
dressed her as a fallen 
sister and a sinner, and 
urged her to mend her 
Ways in an institution 
where such evildoers were 
made welcome after the 
prison had done with 
them. Myra didn’t like 
Doctor Hallam, and she 
instinctively kept be- 
tween his bright, apprais- 
ing eyes and the two little 
girls. 
‘| brought the doc to 
do his own talking,” said 
Quade neutrally. ‘I’ve 
told him it ain’t my 
funeral. You got a legal 
right to the kids, and no- 
body can’t take ’em away 
from you long as you feed 
‘em enough.” 


\V YRA continued to 

dry her hands on the 
coarse apron, uneasy un- 
der Doctor Hallam’s 
‘crutiny. 

“I will be brief, Miss— 
Miss Graney. I desire to 
bring up one of these 
children inymy own home, 
to give her every advan- 
tage that my own 
daughter would enjoy, to 
provide for her at my 
death so that she will 
want for nothing. Mr. 
Quade will tell you that I 
am able to give a child a 
great deal,” 
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“That's straight,” put in Quade, permitting 
his big fist to be pried open for the mint lozenge 
in his palm. ‘‘It’d be a grand thing for any kid 
to live the way he’d let her.” 

Myra’s hands twisted at the apron. It hadn’t 
been as simple as it had seemed to look after two 
babies, single-handed, and pick up a living for the 
three. If Quade hadn’t helped now and then— 
and it wasn’t fair to keep a kid in a place like 
this when she could have a real home, under bet- 
ter conditions, a good chance at life 

“You—you don’t want 'em both?’’ She spcke 
merely to gain time and, a little, to comfort her- 
self. Ifshe could keep one, it wouldn’t be so bad. 

“No. And if you will consent to the proposal, I shall be 
willing to help you care for the other—to a small extent at 
least.’’ Doctor Hallam beamed benevolently, and his gloved 
hands moved in a rubbing gesture. ‘‘Suppose I undertook 
to pay you a weekly allowance of five dollars during the 
child’s infancy, provided of course that you continue to take 
reasonable care of her? Mr. Quade gives me to understand 
that you are in straitened circumstances.” 

‘He ast me and I told-him,”’ said Quade, in defense to an 
angry flash of Myra’s eyes. “I wouldn’t of brought him 
around, only it struck me '’t maybe you’d take him up. 
There ain’t many’d want either of these kids, you know, and 
this ud keep ’em both out of the asylum.” 

Myra turned to Hallam. 

“You know who they are? You know the kind of blood 
't’s in’em?” 

“Certainly; of course.’’ He smiled again, more humanly, 
and Myra felt a diminution of her distrust. There was a 
kind of eager simplicity in his face, very unlike the earlier 
look she had found there. 

Then why do you want one of 'em? You can get a kid 
easy enough that hasn’t got that ‘blood.” 

“That’s exactly why I want one of these. I’m afraid you 
may not understand, but I'll try to make it quite plain.” 
He pulled off the gloves briskly. 








SHE WAS GRAVELY POLITE, WITH A CLEAR HINT IN HER COURTESY THAT POLITENESS 
WAS LESS TROUBLESOME THAN RUDENESS 








Myra observed that his hands were very white 
and nicely cared for. The circumstance reassured 
her. Her manicure days had biased her in favor 
of men who took good care of their nails. 

“T want to prove something, Miss—er— Miss 
Graney. You've heard of heredity? You believe 
in it evidently, to judge by your reference to the 
blood in these children.” 

“You mean, do I think a crook’s kid’d grow up 
to be a crook?” 

“Exactly. It isa question on which we theorize 
endlessly and experiment very little, the doubt 
as to whether it is blood—heredity—or environ- 
ment, surroundings, influences, which produces 
the criminal bent. I see in this situation an opportunity to 
make a fairly decisive test.” 

Myra regarded him silently, disliking him again. 

“Suppose I bring up one of these girls under the best 
possible conditions, according to the most enlightened sys- 
tems of child-culture and education. She has a criminal 
history on both sides. I understand that her mother was 
well-known as a thief and fraud, and her father a forger with 
a long record of successful crime behind him. If she shows 
no criminal tendency, it is fairly conclusive evidence in favor 
of the environment theory. If, on the other hand re 

“T get that,” said Myra sullenly. ‘‘And the other one?” 

“I—I prefer to confine my experiment to one,” he said 
hurriedly. ‘‘ But I should be willing, glad indeed to contrib- 
ute toward the support of the sister.” 

She jerked her head at Quade. ‘He told you anything 
about me?”’ 


" Lr assures me that you are fond of them both,that— 

you have kept them at a considerable sacrifice, with 
nothing to gain. I can see for myself that you have given 
them your best.” 

“‘T didn’t mean that. Did he say who I was?” 

Quade answered bluntly: ‘Sure I did. I told him you’d 
done a stretch at Stillburn for shoplifting, and that you’d 
gone straight ever since 
you took these kids. He’s 
willing to trust you with 
one of ’em, ain’t he? And 
you ain’t seen me making 
a play to take 'em away 
from you, have you? If 
you mean you ain't 
fit ER 

“‘No; I just wondered 
why he’d leave me keep 
either of ’em, if he 
knew.” 

‘“‘T am anxious that you 
should have one,” said 
Hallam quickly. ‘‘From 
what Mr. Quade tells me, 
you are deeply attached 
to them. I should feel a 
certain cruelty in depriv- 
ing you of them both. 
And I think my offer suf- 
ficiently demonstrates my 
confidence in your fit- 
ness.”’ 

She considered slowly. 
Already the children had 
struck root in her, so that 
the thought of parting 
with either of them hurt 
with something like a 
physical pang. But she 
had a secret preference. 
The baby was too young 
to respond to her un- 
skilled affection; the 
older child, whom she had 
named Amy, her favorite 
among names, had learned 
to return caresses, to talk 
a little. If she gave up 
either 








HE knew that she 
might lose them both 
if things went on this way. 
She couldn’t go back to 
manicuring, with two kids 
to tend; and there was no 
other trade which prom- 
ised her a living, except 
the one which she hadn’t 
dared to risk since the 
children had lived with 
her. You couldn’t afford 
to take chances when you 
had young ones to feed. 
If she should happen to 
slip up, and they nabbed 
her, the kids would go to 
some asylum after all. 
And she had somehow ab- 
sorbed their mother’s fear 
of such institutions, with- 
out understanding why. 
Quade had helped 
some, of course, but that 
wouldn’t last long. And 
with five a week sure, she 
could manage well 
enough, she knew. 









‘All right,”’ she decided suddenly. ‘‘ You can have Ethel. 
But you got to promise to be good to her, like you said. I 
want it in writin’; same as the will.” 

“Quite so.”” Hallam smiled amiably. ‘I will have my 
attorneys draw up a formal undertaking. I shall want your 
‘own promise, in return, to make no effort to continue your 
relation with the child. She must have no associations 
which might disturb the issue, you understand.” 

“I'll want to see her sometimes—to know she’s all right.” 

“That can be arranged, provided she does not know you, 
nor why you come. I will arrange for a nurse and let you 
know when we are ready to receive her. And this interval 
will give us time to draw up the necessary papers. I think 
you have chosen wisely. The child will have every possible 
chance.” 

“If she doesn’t, I get her back,’ said Myra coolly. 
“That’s got to be in the paper.” 

She stopped Quade at the door. ‘‘He’s figurin’ on me 
makin’ a crook out of the other one, ain’t he?” 

Quade shrugged. ‘‘Looks kind of like it.” 

She chuckled. ‘‘That’s where he’s played the wrong num- 
ber. I’ll show him.” 

“Go as far as you like,” he said. ‘I sort of doped it out 
your way myself, or I wouldn’t of brought him around. That 
five-spot might make all the difference.” Myra shook her 
head. It was something else, she felt, that would make the 
difference. But she had no name for it just then. 


III 


OR along time after she parted with Ethel, Myra scarcely 

thought of the problem. Heredity and environment were 
no more than two long, dull-sounding words with which only 
people like Doctor Hallam had to deal. But after her first 
few visits of inspection, the idea came to find an increasing 
significance, through contrast. 

The first glimpse of Ethel’s new surroundings disturbed 
her. She had never realized that there were children who 
grew up under such conditions, and she was vaguely troubled 
by a sense of guilt toward Amy. If she hadn’t liked Amy so 
much she would have let her go instead of Ethel. It was her 
fault that the elder child would never have anything like this. 

The house itself reproached her—a solid structure of brick 
with white sills and caps and heavy white porch columns, 
built in a little private park which overlooked the lake be- 
yond a fence of iron pickets. The smooth lawn and barbered 
shrubbery, the circumspect gravel drive, the sweep of old 
elms—all these things bothered Myra from the beginning. 
Ethel’s good luck barely impressed her; she could only think 
of Amy, playing in the frowsy street with shrill-voiced, slat- 
tern children. Inside the house the same sense of responsi- 
bility oppressed her. Doctor Hallam received her in a long, 
book-walled room filled with the lake coolness. He let her 
feel that she was present purely on a legal footing, that her 
coming implied an absurd doubt of himself. But she could 
not quarrel with his courtesy on a mere intuition. 

“‘T will send for the child, Miss Graney,’ he told her. 

She heard a distant bell and the approach of gentle steps— 
eyed the neat maid sullenly. It wasn’t a square deal. Ethel 
was younger; Amy ought to have been the one. 

‘“We have nearly finished with the necessary alterations,” 
Hallam said. ‘‘ Perhaps you would like to see the rooms as 
well as the child.” 

She nodded, still sullen. At the tep of a wide stair they 
came to an airy corridor, more like a long room than a hall. 


Myra saw the hangings of the far windows stir faintly in the 


lake wind, was con- 
scious of space and 
stateliness, and re- 
membered the scuffed 
wooden floor of the 
hall outside her single 
room and the heavy, 
hot smells in the pent 
air. 

She couldn’t take 
any pleasure in the 
rooms Doctor Hallam 
showed her—the spot- 
less, aired sleeping 
chamber, finished in 
white enameled wood 
and neutral plaster, 
the white metal crib 
and the cleanliness of 
the nurse’s narrow bed 
across from it; the 
tiled bath smelling of 
unscented soaps, the 
big corner playroom 
beyond it. 


HE playroom was 

not quite finished. 
A paperhanger was still 
at work, and there was 
a damp smell of paper 
and paste, a litter of 
stripson the floor. But 
he had done enough to 
show Myra the effect— 
the jolly little figures of 
playing beasts in which 
the walls would pres- 
ently be finished. The 
furniture was shrouded 
under spotted canvas, 
but Hallam showed her 
a low table and a chair 
to match and opened 
a cabinet of toys. 


SHE WAS NO LONGER AFRAID OF QUADE, BUT SHE SUSPECTED ES bs . 
HIM. HE HAD THE LOOK SHE ASSOCIATED WITH ORGA 4 a ip 
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“You see we’re looking ahead, Miss Graney. The child 
won’t take pleasure in these things just yet, but they will 
have their influence even now.” 

Myra nodded. Amy, growing up in the ugly little room on 
Lansing Street, and Ethel 

““You ought to take ’em both,” she said dully. ‘It don’t 
seem fair ee 

He shook his head with a thin smile. 
with one, I think. This way, please.” 

She followed him to an upper porch at the back of the 
house, where a woman in the aggressively clean costume of 
a nurse sat reading beside a baby carriage. Myra hated her 
at once. Something of her feeling included even Ethel, sound 
asleep in the carriage, remarkably clean against the white 
linen. It wasn’t fair. Ethel, through Myra’s own faint favor- 
itism, would grow up into 

“You are satisfied, I hope?’’ Her first dislike of the man 
revived at the tone.. She felt the prim irony of his question. 
He had seen how she lived, she and Amy.’ 

But she only nodded. She did not need the hint of his 
manner to cut her visit short. She wanted to get away, to 
forget, if she could. 

Back in the rooms on Lansing Street, with Amy playing 
gravely on the frowsy bed, in her ears the clamor of steel-shod 
traffic over the cobbles, the hot, flat air reminding her of the 
— wind off the lake, she meditated on surroundings and 

Suppose it was blood that mattered? Up there, with every 
defense, every advantage, Ethel’s blood inheritance !might 
never show itself. Myra knew a little about crime; it was 
fun in a way, a kind of game you played against odds, but 
she had never cared to play it for the sheer game’s sake. 
When she had money, she rested, read and sewed contentedly 
enough. When it gave out there was a way of getting more, 
a dangerous way, to be sure, but more exciting and usually 
more profitable than manicuring. If she had lived in a house 
like Hallam’s, the crooked streak in her wouldn’t ever have 
made her steal. It would be like that with Ethel. She’d have 
everything she wanted, without needing to risk Stillburn. 








“T can do better 





UT Amy? .She’d have the same blood, the same tendency, 

if there was anything in the idea that blood made a 

difference. And she’d grow up here, without anything a kid 
ached for, with nothing to lose —— 

Myra shook her head. If she had any sense she’d forget 
that impulsive promise and put the child in some institution 
where they’d at least be able to feed and dress and educate 
her. She hadn’t any right to keep her. And besides—well, if 
she were alone again she could live as she had lived before, 
comfortably and lazily, and get a little fun out of it. 

She tried to retain the thought, to reason with herself. 
But she ended by sitting on the bed with Amy and playing 
gravely with a doll made of a knotted handkerchief and two 
fingers. And after supper she helped Amy off to sleep, rock- 
ing slowly and singing in a whisper as much as she could re- 
member of a song about a silver moon which was a boat 
sailing in the sky while the stars went by. And she went to 
bed early, because the gaslight seerned to make Amy restless. 

She couldn’t sleep; there were too many street noises— 
the racket of children who ran half wild; the passing of many 
feet on the flags below the window; now and then loud, 
angry speech; always the fretful yelping of babies. Myra 
couldn’t help thinking about Ethel’s room, and the way the 
moon would sail above the lake, and the wind that would 
move the thin curtains. Gradually she came to contemplate 
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another idea. Perhaps Amy could have such things if Myra 
went back to the old game and managed well. There had 
been times when it had paid pretty well. 

She filed the thought away for reference. It didn’t matter 
much to Amy where or how she lived just now. Later, when 
she began to notice things, would be time enough to decide 
whether it was better to face the risk. 

IV 

ALLAM’S allowance, supplemented with the earnings 

of Myra’s inexpert needle, kept them during the two 
years which brought Amy to an age for school. There were 
times when Myra reconsidered the question of resuming her 
old trade, but each minor crisis somehow passed without 
driving her back to the stores. There was no ethical change 
in her; she continued to regard shoplifting as merely a rather 
risky way of earning a living. She sometimes missed the ex- 
citement of it, as well as the returns. It was undeniably dull 
to spend all day sewing on cheap vests for a few pennies, 
and she remembered the fun and comfort wistfully when she 
looked back. But she observed a certain alteration in her- 
self, nevertheless. She had begun to lose her nerve. 

In the old days she had never felt afraid, not even after 
that sobering experience at Stillburn. She had recognized 
the risks without letting them disturb her; they were part 
of the game. Now, whenever she considered a return to the 
life, she found herself thinking more about the danger than 
the profits and the fun, not merely the danger which threat- 
ened Amy through her, but her own risk of arrest and pun- 
ishment as well. Hitherto, when she had thought about this 
at all, it had been more a contingency to be avoided through 
address and care. Now she regarded it as in some sense a 
consequence, at the best deferred, but still inevitable. 

She talked this over with Quade quite frankly. He con- 
tinued to appear now and then, obviously in a nonprofessional 
capacity. Deprived of his official aspect Myra saw him as 
a rather awkward male, and liked him because Amy did and 
because he plainly liked Amy. 

““You—you quit the old game, have you?”’ She saw that 
the question was personal and liked the tone. 

‘‘Maybe—I don’t know. It’s kind of queer, but I got a 
feeling I’d fall down now.” She nodded toward Amy be- 
tween Quade’s knees, engrossed in his heavy watch. “A 
kid sort of shakes your elbow, I guess. I’d be thinking about 
her, and the store dick would spot me sure. Funny.” 

He seemed to understand. ‘‘Works out like that. We 
gen’ly pick ’em up pretty soon after they get their minds on 
something besides the job itself.’’ He hesitated; then, “ you 
let me know if things get bad with you, an’ lay off the stores, 
won’t you? I—I got a stake in the kid, too, the way this 
lays. If it hadn't of been for me keepin’ my trap shut the 
society’d of got her.” 

She eyed him evenly. ‘“‘ You got the same notion the doc 
had, eh? Think I'll bring her up 

“Not me. But I wanted to play it safe. You gimme a 
chance before you take one.” 

They left it at this. Sometimes the knowledge that, at 
the worst of it, she could appeal to him for a lift helped her 
through lesser crises, but she took nothing from him. She 
couldn’t altogether forget that Nellie Caffrey’s child ought 
not to owe anything to the bulls, especially the particular 
bulls who had broken down that door. 

She was faintly amused by Hallam’s visits, although al- 
ways they stirred a sullen anger in her after he had gone. 
His benevolence repelled her; she felt a kind of disgust which 
she could not under- 
stand, so that the very 
cleanliness of his hands 
seemed hateful. And 
yet his manner gave 
her nothing to resent. 
He was always eager 
to see Amy, to hear de- 
tails of her health, her 
speech, her conduct, 
even to know about 
the other children in 
the tenement with 
whom, in spite of 
Myra’s effort to pre- 
vent it, the little girl 
persistently asso- 
ciated. 











NLY once did he 
reveal the nature 
of this interest. 
‘*You—you have 
noticed nothing to in- 
dicate that the child 
inherits the—er—the 
unfortunate tenden- 
cies of the parents?” 
Myra laughed. ‘‘! 
thought that was it! 
Want her to be a 
crook, don’t you?”’ 
He protested. ‘It is 
merely an unusual op- 
portunity to apply 
laboratory methods to 
a question generally 
studied theoretically. 
I have long main- 
tained that there is 
no criminal type, that 
the criminal is a 
product of environ- 
ment, influence, cir- 
cumstance, and not of 
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inherited traits. This 
is what I am hoping to TATA CYS 
establish with some- WAS . Tes 

: : ; ; 
thing like definitude we 
by the laborious ex- a ‘ 
periment we are con- 
ducting. Naturally I 
am interested. If nei- 
ther of these children 
develops any indica- 
tion of acriminal tend- 
ency, my contention 
is almost proven. We 
are merely making it 
more conclusive by 
bringing up these sis- 
ters under different 
circumstances.” 

Myra did not fully 
understand his words, 
but she gathered that 
he would be pleased if 
Amy turned out well, 
and a little of her an- 
tipathy toward him 
left her. 

‘‘Amy’sa good kid,” 
she declared. ‘‘ You'll 
see. 

“It is too early to 
drawany conclusions,’ 
he said. ‘‘She is evi- 
dently intelligent. 
Beyond that we can 
hardly expect to go at 
present.” 


YRA GRANEY 

hated her duty 
visits at his house, 
hated them more and 
more. Always the 
sight of Ethel’s com- 
forts reproached her, 
made her feel respon- 
sible twice over for 
Amy’s lack of them. 
And the woman who 
had charge of the child 
woke in her something 
of the hostility she felt 
toward Hallam. Miss 
Dexter was like the 
operating room at 
Stillburn, which Myra 
Graney would never 
forget—immaculate, 
efficient, and yet ter- 
rifying by those very qualities. She made Myra conscious 
of her clothes and hair, uneasy under the cheap finery to 
which she clung in the face of all her difficulties. 

And yet she was always gracious, always ready to exhibit 
the child, always and visibly alert to Ethel’s need and well- 
being. Myra wondered dully why she disliked Miss Dexter. 
Some nurses would have been ‘‘uppity,’”’ and Miss Dexter 
wasn’t—ever. She even seemed to like Myra in a mild, 
impersonal way. 

As for Ethel, Myra saw, with a touch of jealousy, that she 
was going to be prettier than Amy. She had already a deli- 
cacy of feature and skin which even Myra’s prejudiced eye 
found wanting in her elder sister. In the spotless rompers 
and smocks in which Miss Dexter dressed her, she was like a 
picture child. And Myra discovered, too, that she was 
cleverer than Amy. 

They had a newfangled scheme of playthings for her. 
Miss Dexter discussed it knowingly and tried to explain it 
for Myra. An Italian woman had invented and demon- 
strated it, she said. Myra grasped enough to realize that 
Ethel was unusually smart. She wasn’t puzzled by the little 
problems the toys set before her. She could fit oddly shaped 
bits of colored wood together with a deftness which Myra’s 
professional eye had to approve. The kid, she admitted, had 
a light touch. 

‘That, of course, was to be expected,” said Miss Dexter, 
commenting on it. ‘She would inherit that almost cer- 
tainly. We are eager to see whether she learns to write 
easily. It is too soon to tell about it, of course, but she’s 
beginning to pick up the letters, you see. The system tries 
to let them learn to read with very little direct teaching. It 
would be more effective if there were other children, of 
course. They would teach each other.” 


MY*84 shook her head. Amy had deft fingers too. She 
could sew very well indeed for a girl of six; she won- 
dered, suddenly, whether it was all wasted; whether, along 
with this skill of finger, both girls would inherit the impulses 
which had led their parents to use the skill for crime. She 
borrowed some of the scientific playthings for Amy. 

Miss Dexter lent them willingly, almost eagerly. ‘‘ You'll 
tell me what she makes of them, won’t you?” 

Myra promised. 

When Amy fumbled with them that afternoon she was 
almost glad. It was Ethel who had her father’s sensitive 
fingers. Perhaps that meant that she had his leanings too. 

But the first-grade work at the public school where Amy 
began that fall quickly revealed a talent for letters which 
troubled Myra more than it pleased her. The teacher pinned 
Amy’s exercises on the blackboard as models and examples 
to the duller-witted little aliens who composed the class. She 
sent Myra a nove about them. Sometimes Myra wondered 


MYRA HATED HER AT ONCE, 
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whether it wouldn’t be better to keep the child out ( 
of school, in spite of the truancy laws. Developing 
that gift seemed almost like training her for her 
father’s craft. 

Amy liked school, though, and it occupied her so 
much of the day that Myra dared to find a place 
in a second-rate barber shop, where they weren’t 
too particular about the manicure’s style. It paid 
very poorly, compared to the better places where 
she had worked before she found a more profitable 
game to play, but it was very much better than 
sewing vests, especially when Amy was away and 
there was nothing to break the monotony of the 
work. 

Her anxiety diminished as time passed. Amy 
was quick at figures as well as at pencraft; she 
brought home excellent reports, and twice her 
teacher came to see Myra and tell her of the child’s 
progress. Myra liked the teacher, in spite of a 
certain condescension she perceived in the girl’s 
manner. 

““You—you have any trouble with her at all?” 
she asked. ‘‘She behave all right?’’ 

“Oh, perfectly! Haven’t you noticed her de- 
portment marks?”’ 

“She don’t try to lie out of scrapes?” 

The teacher laughed. ‘Oh, she doesn’t get into them.” 

Myra was comforted. It was all rubbish, just as the pro- 
fessor claimed. Kids didn’t take after their parents except 
in such things as looks and health and size. Myra realized 
that she hadn’t inherited much from her own mother. Hard- 
working, devout, dull Mrs. Graney couldn’t have equipped 
her daughter with the nerve and skill which had enabled her 
to loot lace counters again and again, with the store ‘‘dicks”’ 
doing their best.to interfere. And she hadn’t transmitted 
her stubborn honesty either. Myra began to believe that 
there was nothing to worry about. 

She kept that belief till Amy was ten. Then something 
happened which revived all her doubts. One of the paro- 
chial schools held a picnic on a school day. Amy was not 
invited, and Myra saw her start for school as usual before 
she herself departed for her day at the shop. Amy never 
came home at noon, and Myra usually lunched at her work- 
table. The child was in the room when she came in at night, 
and she remembered afterward a slight constraint which at 
the moment did not impress her as significant. The next 
evening Amy’s teacher appeared, and Myra saw that some- 
thing was wrong. Amy looked frightened. 

“T just wanted to make sure, Mrs. Graney’’—Myra had 
adopted the prefix as a harmless convenience soon after her 
acquisition of the child—‘‘I suppose it’s not necessary, 
but—well, did you write this note?” 


SOMETHING OF HER FEELING INCLUDED EVEN ETHEL, SOUND 
ASLEEP IN THE CARRIAGE, REMARKABLY CLEAN AGAINST THE WHITE LINEN 
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Myra stared at the 
short letter. It was 
very much like her 
uneven, crude hand, 
and it asked Miss 
Blake to excuse Amy 
for being absent the 
day before on account 
of sickness. She 
caught sight of Amy’s 
face beyond the teach- 
er’s angular elbow. 
Something in her 
tightened and hurt at 
the look in the child’s 
eyes. She wasn’t afraid 
now. It was the way 
Myra -had looked at 
the ju when he had 
sentenced her to Still- 
burn. 


és HY, cert’nly, 

VV Miss Blake. 

Why, what makes you 
: ask?’’ 

Pe reed, F 
thought — you see, 
several of the girls 
stayed out to goto the 
church picnic ‘yester- 
day, and I was 
afraid ey 

“You needn't ever 
be afraid of my girl 
tellin’ you any lies,” 
said Myra slowly. 
‘*She’s smart, but 
she’s straight, Amy 
is. ” 





Miss Blake stayed 
to chat a few moments, 
reassured and a little 
penitent. Myra saw 
that Amy accepted her 
advances very easily, 
giving no sign of any 
relief. When the 
teacher left Myra 
waited. Let Amy 
speak first. Hallam 
was wrong; what was 
in the blood would 
show sometime. Or 
perhaps it was just be- 
cause Amy’d grown up 
in a tenement, with 
cheap clothes and few 
pleasures; perhaps it was Myra’s fault somehow; she 
found herself crying suddenly. What was the use? 

Amy swept passionately into her arms, crying too. 
Myra held her tight, strangely comforted. 

“T didn’t mean to—I didn’t know it’d make you feel 
bad.”’ 

Myra let her finish. She wondered how Miss Dexter 
would deal with this, or Hallam. She felt suddenly her 
ignorance, her utter want of any enlight- 
ened method of coping with a child’s first 
guilt and penitence. 

“It’s all right, Amy. There, now; you 
didn’t start out to make mecry. I know. 
You didn’t think it’d hurt me.”’ 

Amy drew back far enough to meet her 
eyes. ‘‘ What makes it hurt you, ma? You 
didn’t do anything wrong. I’m the one it 
ought to hurt.” 

Myra shook her head. 
dearie. I guess it’s just the way things are 
fixed. But suppose I was to do somethin’ 


“‘T don’t know, 








crooked and get arrested, like the wop that 
knifed Dan Hogan last summer. Sup- 
pose you seen ’em takin’ me off to the 
station in the wagon? Wouldn’t it 
hurt you?” 

Amy wailed again at the thought. When Myra had 
soothed her to coherency, she put her head on one side 
shrewdly. ‘Did it make you feel like that, ma?”’ 

“Worse, I guess. Because I thought maybe it was my 
fault you wrote that letter. See?” 


Fgh pondered this deliberately. ‘It isn’t fair all the 
same,” she declared. “‘The one that does the wrong 
thing ought to feel bad about it.” 

“You can’t change things, dearie. That’s the way the 
world is. You an’ me can hurt each other a lot, if we want 
to. Nobody else can hurt either of us very much.” 

“It isn’t fair,’’ repeated the child hotly. 

‘“‘Maybe not. But it’s so. Folks you're fond of are the 
pr ones that can hurt, and you and me, we only got each 
other.” 

Amy made no promises, and Myra asked for none. The 
subject was not mentioned again, and if Amy continued to 
develop her father’s knack of imitating handwriting, Myra 
saw no signs of it. She kept the episode to herself when 
Hallam saw her again. No use telling him. He’d make it 
to fit his theory somehow, crow over her. No use trying to 
make him understand that if Amy’d always had good times 
for the asking or without it, she wouldn’t have thought out 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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I didn’t see how there’d be room in a little palace 
for quite so many children, even if Rosalee allowed 
em to drink coffee. 

“Sh-h, my darling,” said rny mother. 

When we weren't busy being hushed about express 
packages, we were busy rolling up strings. And when 
we weren't busy rolling up strings, we were busy fold- 
ing up wrapping papers. And when we weren’t busy 
folding up wrapping papers, we were busy picking up 
basty threads. But most of anything in the world we 
sewed—and sewed—and sewed—and didn’t have to 
be hushed. 


OBODY in the world could have hushed my sister 
Rosalee. Like thistledown she was! Sosoft! So 
shining! Here! There! Everywhere! Bumping and 
leaping—from my father’s knee to the embroidery 
trunk in the attic, from the attic to the orchard to see 
if the apple trees really were almost ready to bloom 
or not, from the orchard to the house again to see if 
the postman had come! Through the halls, through 
the rooms, through everything! Not a noise to her, 








MY FATHER LOOKED UP WITH AN AWFUL JERK. 


IT VERY MUCH IF YOU WOULD 


aw qJHENEV ER, my sister Rosalee spoke about 
her mr nn my mother’s eyes looked like 
stained-glass windows with tears behind them 
instead of lights. I comforted her all I could. 
‘‘Of course I am only nine years old now,” I 
said. “But I will live just as long as I pos- 
sibly can,’’ I promised her. ‘Until I am 
thirty anyway—or even forty. And I will 
always wipe my feet when they are muddy, and dust the top 
of the piano, and wind the clocks—if somebody will remind 
me—and wash the dishes usually. And every ‘body will say, 
‘What a noble daughter!’ And it will be me.” 

My brother Carol said the same thing. Only because my 
brother Carol is dumb and has to make a writing about any- 
thing instead of a noise, it always seems more like a Testi- 
mony. Ona great big sheet of silver paper that was hardly 
rumpled at all we printed the Testimony. In red ink we 
printed it with a border of crossed hearts like a loving 
valentine. Nobody possibly could ever have doubted it. 

“WE WILL NEVER DYZHURT YOU!”’ said the 
Testimony. 

When our mother found the Testimony on her desk, we 
hid behind the door to see what she would probably. do 
about it. We thought she would frame it pretty large and 
hang it over the fireplace, where she tells us our stories eve- 
nings. But she folded it very small instead and put it in a 
book. 

It was a fat book and rather tired-looking. I don’t know 
whether it was a Bible or a dictionary. 

Carol heard the expressman banging at the gate, so we 
ran off to see him instead. It was fun to have so many pack- 
ages coming every day. Our Aunt Henrietta in Brooklyn 
sent a monstrous green Chinese jar with pink and yellow 
dragons on it. It was big enough to play Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves in. 





‘“*PERSONALLY,’’ HE SAID, ‘‘I WOULD APPRECIATE 


DESERT US—FOR ABOUT AN HOUR’”’ 


‘How in the world shall we ever repack it and send it to 
Cuba?”’ said my father. 

We couldn’t. 

Our Great-uncle Hanover in Boston sent an encyclopedia. 
There were ten of them. It seemed a good many. My 
father knelt on the floor to unpack them. When he got up 
again his beautiful nose was all brown and dusty as though 
he’d been smelling a lily. 

“‘Ugh-h,” he sniffed. ‘‘Absolute antiques—and valuable 
accordingly !”’ 

‘‘What’s ‘antiques’?’’ I asked. 
ingly’?’’ 

“‘Something that’s all right in Chinese vases,’’ explained 
my father, ‘‘but distinctly questionable in encyclopedias.”’ 

“Sh-h, my darling,’ said my mother. 


“‘And what’s ‘accord- 


HERE was a pair of red worsted mittens. An old lady at 

the hospital knit them. They made Rosalee feel queer. 
It was the note that the old lady sent with them that made 
her feel so queer. This is what the note said: 


I hear the house you’re going to live in hasn’t got any glass in the 
windows. I’m sorry your young man is so poor, but if he’s honest 
he may succeed yet. 


‘‘Why, my Derry is as rich as a prince,”’ cried Rosalee. 
“Our house is like a little palace. Doesn’t she know it’s be- 
cause Cuba’s so hot that—why the old goose! The ——’”’ 

“*Sh-h, my darling,’’ said my mother. 

There was a silver ice pitcher as big as a thirsty day. 
There was a little round workbox all covered with shells; 
it was cunning. 

There was a white oilcloth cookbook that told you how 
to make a good home and all sorts of other things. But I 
thought there were too many potatoes in it. There were 
twelve teeny-weeny gold coffee spoons in a blue plush case. 


not a creak, not a rustle, just floatingness ! 
Whenever my mother wanted to catch her she had 
to set a trap for her. It was in the sewing room that 
she set the trap. With her most shiny pair of scissors 
she baited it, and her very brightest spools of silk, 
and a paper of pins, and yards and yards of everything 
that came from the store. And whenever we saw Rosalee 
even looking at the trap we ran laughing and pushed her 
into it, and stood her up on a squashy old carpet stool, and 
took tucks in her! While Carol sat at her feet measuring 
everything with a yellow yardstick, and I sang— 


Little Miss Netticoat 
In a white petticoat 


Only sometimes, of course, it was a pink petticoat, and 
sometimes it was a blue one, and sometimes it was yellow 
with little green-ivy stripes, and once it was just cobwebs 
and silver! 

And every day when we were ’most dedd, we were so tired, 
my father came and stood in the doorway, and frowned and 
frowned with his twinkles all turned inside out, and said it 
was too long or too short, or the wrong shade of blue, or riot 
the right style, or altogether the wrong idea! And what was 
it good for anyway? But nothing could stop us. 

I think it would be a great deal easier, however, to get 
married if there wasn’t so much sewing to do. 

Carol thought so too. You could see it in his eyes. Every 
afternoon about five o’clock, when even the yellow yardstick 
got pretty tired, you could see it very plainly in his eyes 
“Not even for a princess,’”’ his eyes said perfectly plainly, 
“not even for a queen, would I let anyone take so many 
tucks in me.” 

Even my sister Rosalee’s face that began by being so 
petticoat-colored itself—pink-cheeked for the pink party 
frock, blue-eyed for the little blue yachting suit, gray 
shadowed even for the little solemn Sunday-go-to-meeting 
gown—even my sister Rosalee’s face began to look just 
white in anything. But my mother’s face was like some sor! 
of a magic railroad train that ran with a smile instead of an 
engine, and plowed through everything anc never wrecked. 
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In the morning, long before we were up or even supposed 
to be awake, we heard her tinkling like a little tin mouse 
through the kitchen pantry and the breakfast dishes and 
Rosalee’s preserve shelf. And whenever she stopped tinkling 
with pots and pans, we knew she’d dashed upstairs again, 
“‘just to take one more little stitch!’’ And at noon again 
while we all lingered round the lunch table and the news- 
paper, while my father read us about presidents and kings 
and the cotton crop in South Carolina and a balloon acci- 
dent in far Siam, my mother would slip away into the laun- 
dry and put an iron on the stove, “just to press one more 
little chemise !”’ And at night again, long, long after we were 
in bed and supposed to be asleep, we could hear her at the 
old mahogany desk fumbling through her account books 
trying to squeeze out ‘‘just one more penny, just one more 
dollar” to happify Rosalee with! 

‘But why in the world do you make such a fuss about it?” 
said my father. From his own desk he said it, frowning very 
black and terrible across the article he was writing for the 
science magazine. His nose looked scornful. ‘‘ Anybody’d 


think,” he said, “that this was the only wedding that had 
ever happened.” 
“It is,’ said my mother. Across the little lacy white fluff 


of sewing in her lap she said it. A little smile came and 
twinkled at one corner of her mouth. ‘‘From Rosalee’s 
point of view,”’ she added very softly. Her eyes looked sud- 
denly all hazy, like lace. ‘‘The—the wonder-time of all her 
life,”’ she said, ‘‘and May besides! Oh, don’t you remember,” 
she said, ‘‘the scents, the sounds, the absurd raptures, the 
ecstatic fears—as though even astonishment had been 
stripped right down to the quick—and wasn’t hurting?”’ 
Very, very fast my mother began to sew. Her voice when 
she spoke again was so little you could hardly hear it. ‘‘No 
matter what happens later,” she said, ‘‘even heaven itself, 
nothing will ever be just like it again.” 


HAT ?”’ said my father. ‘‘What?"’ He looked pretty 
much surprised. ‘‘Why, my dear,”’ he said, ‘‘my— 
dear! Do you mean that you're not as happy—now?”’: 
My mother kept sewing faster and faster. She made a 
new tuck. She puckered a ruffle. She pulled out a basting 
thread. It seemed to be the basting thread that really de- 
cided her. All in a naughty little heap she dropped her 
sewing and ran and sat on the arm of my father’s chair. 
‘Happier!”’ she said. 
“Oh, pshaw!” said my father. As though he didn’t be- 
lieve a word of it he reached up and pinched my mother’s 
car. ‘Oh, pshaw,” he said all over again. ‘‘What does 
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youth know about anything? Let’s go out-in the orchard 
this very minute and see for ourselves whether it’ s going to 
be in bloom by the midde of the month or not.’ 

When Rosalee came in to supper that night she looked 
more like a white pouter pigeon than ever. It was because 
she carried Derry Willard’s letters in her bosom that she 
looked like a pouter pigeon. 

My father’s eyes were not frowning any more. They were 
full of twinkles. ‘‘Well, what’s the good news from Cuba 
today?’’ he said. 

“It was raining,’’ said Rosalee. 

“Nine pages worth?” twinkled my father. 

My sister Rosalee’s cheeks got very pink. 

“Well, it was pleasant anyway the day before,’’ I insisted. 
“Rosalee told me so—and there were fifteen pages that 
day. I counted ’em.’ 

“Oh, that must have been—extraordinarily pleasant,” 
twinkled my father. ‘Certainly a most conscientious 
weather report.” 


Y SISTER Rosalee tried to twinkle, too, but her cheeks 
got so pink she had to rush outdoors instead and cool 
them under the stars. 

When she came back again it was only to the edge of the 
piazza that she came. The light from the lamp on my father’s 
desk reached out all golden to meet her silverness. Her face 
looked very small for a face, but very large for a glory. 

On my mother’s breast she threw herself. ‘‘Oh, mother,” 
she said, ‘‘is it—really the same stars? Way—way off in 
the Caribbean Sea—tonight—when Derry looks up into the 
heavens, is it really the very same stars that he sees?’’ 
Without any sorrow at all she began quite suddenly to cry. 
‘“‘It—it seems so—so solemn,”’ she said, ‘‘so—so sort of like 
a miracle, like being all shut in and alone together—under 
the same roof.” 

From a shadow that we hadn’t seen at all my father 
stepped out and took both Rosalee and my. mother into his 
arms. ‘‘Rosalee,” he said, “I only hope that all the roofs 
that cover Derry and you will have stars in them.” But the 
only kiss he had to spare he put on my mother’s forehead. 

There was a deaf lady named Mrs. Perriwynkle who came 
almost at once. Ina black silk dress anda yellow pony cart 
she came to see what everything was all about. The pony 
stood in the black shadows at the gate and stamped his 
little hoofs while he was waiting. My mother took Mrs. 
Perriwynkle into the parlor and sat her in a chair that was 
just a little bit too small for her so that she wouldn’t stay 
too long. 
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“Um-m,” said Mrs, Perriwynkle. ‘So littlé=Rosie is 
going to be married?” ‘y gal 

“Yes,” said my mother. Her eye was on the 
stairway all the time that led to the sewing ¥ orn 

‘‘How sweet!” said Mrs. Perriwynkle. “SHov romantic! 
How pure!” arity, fie 

“Yes, indeed,” said my mother. Her ear was cocked 
towards the kitchen. Quite plainly anybody except Mrs. 
Perriwynkle could have heard that the kettle was boiling 
over. 

“Um-m,” said Mrs. Perriwynkle. 
very young?” 

“‘Very,”” admitted my mother. “So young indeed,” ad- 
mitted my mother, ‘‘that if we didn’t already love Derry 
Willard almost as though he were our own child, I don’t see 
how possibly we could reconcile ourselves to the separation.” 

‘“What?”’ said Mrs. Perriwynkle. 

My mother’s cheeks got pretty pink. She hitched her 
chair a little nearer Mrs. Perriwynkle’s chair. She rounded 
her lips like a picture frame for each new word that she was 
about to say. Her eyes were still worrying towards the 
sewing-room stairway. Her ear was still cocked towards the 
kitchen. But all the middle of her face was very busy trying 
to be kind. 

“IT said,”’ she repeated, *‘that—if—it—was any other 
young man except Derry Willatd—I—couldn’t reconcile my- 
self to it! But Derry is so fine—fine—so clean, so tender— 
tender—why, the love between them, it’s like a miracle—the 
first day of the world—for both of them—both of them! And 
when one sees young love like that, one doesn’t dare balk 
it; that’s all.” 





“‘But isn’t she really 


LD Mrs. Perriwynkle gave a great, black-silk sigh. ‘‘I— 

I want to know!” she said. She crossed her hands on 
her stomach. ‘‘Um-m,” she said. ‘‘He’s a Cuban, I under- 
stand, and lives almost entirely on bananas?” 

“‘A Cuban?”’ said my mother. ‘‘Bananas?’”’ Very softly 
to herself she began to laugh. ‘‘I guess you must be thinking 
of raccoons,”’ she said, ‘‘or armadillos.”” ~ 

“Of what?’’ said old Mrs. Perriwynkle. 

‘‘Armadillos!"’ said my.mother. ‘I don’t know at all what 
they are, but it seems quite probable to me that they eat 
bananas.” 

“‘I—I want to know,” said old Mrs. Perriwynkle. 

“Of course he lives in Cuba,”’ explained my mother. ‘‘ His 
father has great sugar interests there. His father,.by the 


" (Continued on Page 64) . 



































THE OLD DOCTOR PUCKERED HIS NOSE ALL UP. 


‘*PERRIWYNKLES?’’ HE SAID. 
I TOLD YOU YOU’D ALL GONE BATTY’”’ 


‘““PERRIWYNKLES? THERE! 
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SOME 
Little Folks 


in the 
Far East 


oshetches by 
Gertrude A. Kay 


woe ING along through -the 
market where food is sold, with 
Ch’en-ma, their nurse, come Chi'en Chin 
and her little brother Chu'rh. Good 
Ch’'en-ma has bought the children some 
candied apples strung ona stick. Chu'rh, 
which is a pet name meaning Little Pig, 
promptly eats his. But Chien Chin— 
My Thousand Ounces of Gold—proudly 
carries hers home as a gift for their 
mother. 
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AGAINST a sunny wall sits Ma 
Laot’ou—the old vender of birds. 
Probably he has come day after day to 
the same spot, for everyone seems to 
know him. Little boys are always to be 
seen looking into the cages at the birds. 
Tutrh—Little Bald Head—hopes that 
someday he will have a pet like Te Shan’s 
to carry about with him on a stick. 
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HOUGH boys wear 4 
skirts and girls trousers, if 
they play games like other 
children’s and have toys 
much the same. Shrill, child- 
ish voices coming from over 
the walls that surround the 
Chinese home and garden 
tell of a game of tag or blind 
man within. 
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sa\1AXTON VAIL had incurred the enmity of 
}} Osmun Creede, twin brother of Clive Creede, 
Thaxton’s bosom friend. Osmun, eccentric 
and vengeful, gave the Pittsfield Advocate a 
‘‘human interest’”’ story about a clause in the 
will of Vail’s great-uncle, who left his millions 
and his mansion, Vailholme, toThaxton. Be- 

S cause the great-uncle V: ail had once been 
unable to > ind room in any of the local Berkshire hotels he 
had, in his will, provided that at least ten of the forty-three 
rooms at Vailholme be always available for travelers upon 
the terms, of course, of the owner. 

When this story was read Thaxton Vail began to receive 
callers. First came Hester Gregg, whose house was in the 
hands of decorators, and her pretty niece, with whom Thax- 
ton had already fallen in love. Next came Willis Chase, an 
ecstatic, irresponsible college friend of Vail. Then Clive 
Creede, exhausted and faint from inhaling gases due to an 
explosion in the laboratory in his house, came to ask his 
friend to shelter him till his house became livable again. 
Finally, the same afternoon, came Joshua Q. Mosely, a fat 
millionaire, and his wife, whom Osmun Creede had sent. 

Dinner that evening wound up in a fight between Vail’s 
collie and the millionaire’s police dog. In the excitement one 
of the dogs bit Mrs. Mosely. Mosely informed Vail that he 
would sue him and left the room. 

In a moment he was back crying that they had been 
robbed— Mrs. Mosely’s jewelry was gone. He called Thax- 
ton a thief and was promptly knocked down. 


II ° 


EN minutes after Vail had knocked Mosely down they 
trailed downstairs from a mournful inspection of the 
violet room. There could be no doubt as to the truth of 
what Joshua Q. Mosely had told them. The smallest of the 











HE DROPPED HER FINGERS AS IF THEY WERE WHITE-HOT. 
SCARLET, THEN GRAY 
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HIS FACE WENT 


traveling bags heaped in a corner of the room had been 
cut open. So had the flimsy lock of the chased silver jewel 
box it had contained. 

The thief apparently had made a brief examination of the 
various bags in the jumbled heap until he had come upon the 
only one that was locked. Then with a sharp knife or razor 
he had slit the russet leather along the hinge, had thrust his 
hand in and had drawn forth the silver box. It had been 
absurdly simple to force the lock of this. Probably it had 
yielded to the first heave of the knife blade in the crack under 
the lid. 

The window screens had not been disturbed, nor were the 
vines outside broken or disarranged. Mosely declared he 
had left the room door locked when he came down to dinner 
and had pocketed the key. Clive Creede’s comment on this 
information was to go to the door of the next room, extract 
its key and fit it in the door of the violet room. It turned 
the wards with entire ease. 

“Most of the doors in private houses,” said Clive by way 
of explanation, “‘have standard uniform locks. Anyone who 
wanted to get in here could have borrowed the key of any 
door.along the hallway. Y ou say you found the door wide 

open when you came back? 

“Yep,” said Mosely, unconsciously nursing his fast- 
swelling jaw point. ‘‘That’s what made us suspicious. So we 
switched on the light. And there was this bag on top of the 
rest, all bust open. So we 

He refrained from repeating for the ninth time his entire 
windy recital and mutteringly followed the others down to 
the living room. 

“You look kind of tuckered out, young man,” he said not 
unkindly to Clive as he and Creede brought up the rear of 
the procession. 

“lam,” replied Clive. ‘This shock and the scene at dinner 
and the " dog fight and your mix-up with Vail—well, they 
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aren’t the best things for a sick man. 
head to aching again.” 

“H’m. Too bad,” commented Mosely. ‘‘ But not so bad 
as if you’d lost twelve thousand dollars’ worth of good 
jewelry. I s’pose I spoke a little too quick when I told Mr. 
Vail he was a crook and said he ran a robber’s roost. But he 
had no call to knock me down. I didn’t carry it any further, 
because I don’t believe in fisticuffs before ladies. But I warn 
you I’m going to summons you folks as witnesses in the 
assault-and-battery suit I bring against him.” 

“‘If you’re wise, Mr. Mosely,’’ suggested Clive, his usual 
calm manner sharpening, ‘you'll bring no suit. You'll let 
that part of the matter drop as suddenly as you yoursell! 
dropped. If we have to testify that he knocked you down 
we'll also testify to what you called him, and that you shook 
your fist at him in what looked like menace. No jury will 
convict him for self-defense. As for your loss—even if this 
were a regular hotel you surely must know a proprietor is 
not responsible for valuables left in a guest’s room. I'm 
sorry for you. But you seem to have no redress.”’ 

““Telephoned the police yet ?”” demanded Mosely, coming 
into the living room and addressing Vail. 

“No,” said Thaxton. ‘Call them up yourself if you like. 
The main phone is out there at the back of the hall. Call up 
Aura. I suppose we come within its jurisdiction more than 
Lenox’s.”’ 

Mosely departed in search of the telephone. 

His wife stood in the doorway, wringing her hands. ‘‘Oh, 
if we'd only left Petty on guard up there!”’ she wailed. ‘‘We 
always feel so safe when Petty is on guard. Mr. Vail, this is 
an inside job. It ——” 

“Yes,” assented Willis Chase, ‘‘that’s what the police are 
certain to say anyhow. When they can’t find out anything 
else they always label it an inside job and behave as if that 
explained everything. An inside job is a job the police can't 
find a clew to. They leave the rest of the work to the detec- 
tives. That’s the climax. When a policeman blows out his 
brains and survives they make a detective of him. Why, 
Miss Gregg, don’t you remember when the Conant house 
was robbed and the —— Oh!” he broke off. ‘I thought 
Miss Gregg and Doris came down with us.”’ 


They’ve started my 


S HE spoke the old lady and her niece entered the room. 

Both were a trifle paler than usual, but otherwise were 

unruffled. A moment later Mosely returned from his tele- 
phone colloquy with the police. 

“The chief says he'll be right over,” he reported. ‘He 
asked if any other rooms had been robbed. And I felt like a 
fool, to have to tell him we hadn’t even looked.” 

“If you had waited a minute longer before leaving the 
telephone,’’ spoke up Miss Gregg, “‘ you could have told him 
that at least one more room had been ransacked. My niece 
and I stopped in our suite on the way down just now. He 
little jewel case and the chamois bag I kept my rings an 
things in are both of them gone.” 

‘Miss Gregg!” exclaimed Vail. 
so sorry, sO 

A babel of as voices drowned out his stammered con- 
dolences. 

Out of the babel at last emerged Willis Chase’s voice. 
“Were they locked up?” he asked. 

“Yes and no,” returned Miss Gregg. ‘‘We locked them in 
the second drawer of the dresser and hid the key. But 


“Not really? Oh, I’m 





being only normal women and not Sherlockettes, of course 
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we quite overlooked locking the top drawer. The top drawer 
has been carefully taken out and laid on the bed. And the 
case and the chamois bag have been painlessly extracted 
from the second drawer. It was so simple! I quite envy 
the brain of that thief. 

‘Tt is a lesson worth the price of the things he took—if only 
they had belonged to someone else. Thax Vail, stop looking 
as if you’d been slapped! You're not going to feel badly 
about this. I forbid you to. Here we all forced ourselves 
upon you and turned your quiet home upside down against 
your will. And if we’re the losers it’s our own fault, not 
yours. We——” 

She stopped her efforts at consolation, catching sight of 
Clive Creede, who slipped unobtrusively into the room. 
minute earlier she had seen him go out and had heard his 
step on the stairs. 

‘“‘Well?’’ she challenged as she peered up shrewdly into 
his troubled, white face. ‘Another county heard from? 
How much?” 


LIVE laughed in an assumption of carelessness and 

glanced apologetically at Thaxton. ‘Not much,” he 
made shift to answer the garrulous old lady. “Just a little 
bunch of bills I’d left on my chiffonier and—and a watch. 
The watch was dad’s.”’ 

‘The Argyle watch?” cried Miss Lane in genuine con- 
cern. ‘Oh, you poor boy!” 

‘‘What might the Argyle watch be?” acidly queried Mrs. 
Mosely. ‘It must be something priceless, since it seems to 
stir you people up more than our twelve-thousand-dollar 
loss. But then—of course ; 

“The Argyle watch,” explained Doris, forestalling a hot 
rejoinder from Vail, “is a big, old-fashioned, gold hunting- 
case watch that the Duke of Argyle offered as a scholarshi 
prize once at the University of Edinburgh. Mr. Creede’s 
father won it as a young man, and it was his dearest posses- 
sion. I don’t wonder Mr. Creede feels so about its loss. 
He 

“The Duke of Argyle?” repeated Mosely, lifted momen- 
tarily from his daze of grief by the sound of so magic and 
familiar a name. ‘‘The one who invented the scratching 


HE WITHDREW THE QUESTING HAND, AND WAS HOLDING IT OPEN FOR ALL TO GAZE ON, 
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ts that made folks say ‘God bless the Duke of Argyle’? 
"ve read about him. as he the same one?” 

“No,” said Willis Chase, ‘“‘this was the one who put up 
sandpaper pillars on the border for Highlanders to rub the 
burrs off their dialect. He was the laird of Hootmon Castle, 
syne aboon the sonsy Lochaber.” 

Once more Mosely favored the flippant youth with a 
scowl of utter disgust. Then turning to the rest, he said: 
“‘An idea has just come to me. I warn you I’m going to 
mention it to the police as soon as they get here. We came 
down to this room before dinner, and we had to wait around 


here for pretty near half an hour before we were called in to . 


eat. Mr. Vail, you sneaked out of the room after we were 
here, and you were gone ten minutes or more. Long 
enough to 5 

“To rob all my guests?”’ supplemented Vail. ‘Quite so. 
I’m sorry to spoil such a pleasant theory. But I was in the 
dining room trying to quell a servile insurrection, trying to 
stave off a domestic strike, so that you might get a decently 
appointed dinner instead of having to forage in the ice box 
after the servants quit.” 

“That’s your version, hey?’’ grated Mosely. ‘Most 
likely you can bribe one or two of your servants to back 
it up too.” 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Mosely,” put in Miss Gregg as Vail 
choked back a retort. ‘I’m sorry, too, to spoil your per- 
fectly beautiful theory. But our sinning host happens to be 
telling the truth. In fact, it is a habit of his. I know he’s 
telling the truth, because I went out there to reénforce him, 
just as he was losing the battle against butler and house- 
keeper combined, with the cook as auxiliary reserve. ~ Of 
course I may be bribed, too, in my testimony, for all you 
know. So if you care to ¥ 

“I never doubt a lady’s word, ma’am,”’ said Mosely with 
ponderous gallantry. 

“Why not?” insisted Miss Gregg. “It’s far safer than 
doubting Thaxton Vail’s. To save my life I couldn’t hit as 
clean a blow or as hard a blow as the one that gave your 
chin that lovely mauve lump on it. Thax, you’re something 
of a fool, but you’re something more of a man. I never 
saw anyone knocked down before. I ought to have been 
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sickened by the brutal sight. But I confess it thrilled me. 
: got the same reaction from it that I always get when the 
u ” 


1 Messiah Chorus bursts into the Hallelujah. It 
“Auntie!” cried Doris, scandalized. 
“So did you, for that matter,’ accused the old lady. 
“Your eyes were like a pair of overgrown stars. ‘They P 
“Suppose,”’ broke in Doris, reddening painfully, ‘‘the rest 
of us see if the thief visited us? Then, we can have a full 
report to make when the chief comes. Let’s see, aunti 
and I, the Moselys, Clive—oh, yes, Willie Chase! Is a 
: a heard him start upstairs a minute ago,” said Vail. 
‘ e Pee 
“And by the way,” exclaimed Joshua Q. on new inspira- 
tion, “he didn’t come into the dining room till we had all 
sat down. He hurried in later than ® 
“Chase is always hurrying in ‘later than,’’”’ said Miss 
Gregg. ‘It’s his one claim to distinction. He is never on 
time anywhere. I’m afraid your new theory won't hold 
water any more than the other did, Mr. Mosely.” 


“TF IT comes to that,” suggested Clive Creede, ‘I came 

downstairs after all the rest of you did. Just as you were 
starting in to dinner. I was almost as late as Chase. There’s 
just as much reason to suspect me as to suspect him, Mr. 
Mosely.” 

“No,” denied Joshua Q. judicially, ‘‘there don’t seem to 
be. I can’t agree with you. The cases might be the same if 
you hadn’t lost money and a watch. It isn’t likely you 
robbed yourself. Especially of a watch like that Argyle one 
you think so much of. That watch seems to be pretty well 
known to the other folks here. And if it’s known to them 
it must be known by sight to lots of others. After saying it 
was stolen you couldn't ever let it be seen again if you’d 
just aunded to steal it. No, that lets you out, I guess.” 

“Thanks,” said Creede. ‘I am glad you honor me with 
such perfect trust.” 

He spoke crossly. His face was dead white and was 
creased with pain lines. Very evidently he was in acute suf- 
fering... Doris looked at him in sympathy. Thaxton Vail 


(Continued on Page 105) 
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PALM GLOWED DULLY A HUGE OLD HUNTING-CASE WATCH 





Lumber outfit was already gray with the first 
half light of evening. Twilight came early 
this time of the year. Indeed it was always 
.94| twilight under the pines, a strange translu- 
cent twilight filled with the moaning, lonely 
noises of the forest. 

Norah Abbott stood at the square of window and looked 
out. This was the time of day when she had a moment’s 
leisure. The dinner dishes were washed, the long pine 
tables reset and the kitchen fragrant with the smell of mo- 
lasses on the great pot of beans boiling for supper. It was 
quiet in the kitchen except for the snapping of the fire and 
those unaccountable noises that make one doubt the reality 
of his aloneness. 

Norah Abbott stared for a long time into the green barri- 
cade of forest. The land around the shack was cleared and 
covered with trampled snow. On the edge she saw the timid 
track of a rabbit that had ventured out of the underbrush 
only to scurry back again, frightened by the sight and smell 
of human beings. 

All around her closed in the virgin timber, hundreds and 
hundreds of miles of it, black as Italian cypress and precious 
as Lebanon cedar. Between her and the rest of existence 
stood that barricade of forest, between her and her Ver- 
mont village, between her and all the grim, respectable 
traditions that made up the Abbott past. 





ORAH ABBOTT was twenty-eight, tall, slender, with 
an angular sort of distinction. Her face was sallow, her 
hair straight and black and her eyes gray. But there was 
about her a reluctant, defiant beauty. Sometimes her eyes 
were black with tenseness, and when the color came under 
her dull skin her face became metamorphosed into a thing 
unexpectedly lovely. Norah Abbott had graduated from 
normal school back in Bennington, Vermont, and Norah Ab- 
bott was now cook in the Lone River Lumber camp in the 
forests of Northern Minnesota. 
Suddenly the door of the cookhouse opened and a man 
came into the room. Norah turned around sharply, and the 
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WHAT A CURI- 
OUS WOMAN 
SHE WAS—A 
LITTLE MAD 
MAYBE. BUT 
HE LOVED 
HER. ms 
*“*KISS ME’? 


licket to Paradise 


By BERNICE BROWN 
I/ustrations by Walter H. Everett 


color came into her cheeks. Behind her back she held her 
hands tightly together. She was an idiot to be upset like this, 
to tremble. Why couldn’t she look at Patrick Collin as 
calmly as at any other man? But she couldn’t. The sight 
of him each time was like something electric. Though she 
did not move, she could no more resist his attraction than the 
steel can resist the magnet. Patrick Collin was in almost no 
respect an admirable person, but he had a genius for vitality, 
for accomplishment. He was neither reliable nor unselfish, 
nor very honest, but he had charm. Norah Abbott believed 
there was nothing especially scheming about him, but he 
was by temperament a deserter if the task grew difficult. In 
the past he had been lucky. It looked as though he couldn't 
help winning, and he won in the easiest way. 

“Hello,” he said. 4 

‘What are you doing back this time of day?’’ Her voice 
was sharp and she did not smile, but the color was still 
under her skin. 

He came across the room toward her. He had kissed her 
once, and the memory of that kiss couldn’t help bui give 
him a swagger of assurance. 

‘‘Want to know?” 

She looked away from the challenge of his eyes. ‘‘ You 
ought to be out there working with the rest of them.”’ In her 
voice was the old tone of the schoolma’am. 

He unbuttoned the rough jacket and threw back the 
collar. ‘‘Well, they’ll have to get along without me, I 
reckon.”” He sat down on a bench beside one of the long 
tables, his legs stretched out before him, his body agreeably 
indolent. ‘‘We’re splittin’ up.” 

She looked at him a moment sharply. ‘‘ You and Sam?” 

He nodded. ‘“Sam’ll run the sawmill and I'll run the 
trees.’’ He smiled with gratification at his sentence. ‘‘Sam’ll 
go over to Lone River Forks.”’ 


Her eyes narrowed shrewdly. ‘‘So that was where you 
went Saturday, to sign the papers for the sawmill the 
Thompson people started ?”’ 

“Wise as an otter,’”’ he jeered. 
detective.” 

Norah Abbott blushed. ‘It isn’t as though either you or 
Sam possessed anything very noteworthy in the way of 
subtlety.”’ 

Collin blushed angrily because he had not understood this 
word. ‘You needn’t talk like a dictionary,” he retorted. 
Then after a moment, ‘“‘ Anyway, I can sign a paper. Sam 
uses a cross. 

Norah Abbott frowned. ‘‘Sam hasn’t had the chance 
you've had,”’ she said finally. Then she wondered why she 
should have defended Sam. 

Patrick Collin shifted on the bench. ‘Sit down,”’ he said 
at last. ‘‘No use pretendin’ you're at a reception.” 

Norah hesitated a moment; then she sat down a little 
stiffly, consciously on the defensive. 


“You're a regular city 


ATRICK COLLIN’S mood was expansive. He was 

garrulous. ‘Yep,’ he said, ‘we're goin’ to cut up our 
own trees, Sam in the mill and me up in the woods. We're 
goin’ to be rich some day—and it’s not so far in the future 
neither.’’ He looked up at the side of her face. ‘‘How’d you 
like to be rich then, girlie?” 

Norah Abbott did not answer. 

“Tell me.’’ He stretched an inch nearer her, and it 
seemed at once to Norah as though she were being suffocated 
by him. ‘‘What would you do if you had a pile of money?” 

“‘T don’t know.” She sat rigid, her face still turned away 
from his. 

““Well?”’ He edged nearer, and his hand rested on her 
arm. ‘‘ You don’t know?”’ 

She shook her héad. 

“You'd buy books.” His voice was jocular with scorn. 
“Books!’’ Then after a moment, ‘What d’you think my 
old woman would buy? Red satin dresses—about twenty- 
five dozen of ’em.” 

Norah turned her face toward him slowly, and her eyes 
rested full upon his. ‘‘ Your ‘old woman,’”’ she repeated. 
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Collin had the grace to blush. ‘‘Sure, back in Two Har- 
bors. You ain’t seen her; but I always thought you knew 
she was.”’ Patrick Collin knew this was a lie. That business 
about the dresses was a slip on his part, and Norah Abbott 
wasn’t the sort to forgive a slip like that one either. 

\ long moment she stared, and her thin upper lip drew 
back slowly from her white teeth. It was not so much for 
him that she felt scorn as for herself. What a fool she was 
to feel as she did toward this fellow. Didn’t she have any 
prile? What had become of that long line of Abbott tradi- 
tion, those generations of thin-lipped, quiet women who 
wa!ked in righteousness—if not in satisfaction. 


ATRICK COLLIN’S hand still rested on her arm, and 
the touch of his fingers held the same magic it had five 
minutes before. Fear lodged around her heart. She must be 
mad. Could this be she, sitting beside this man, crying out to 
him in every fiber of her body? It was incredible, unholy. 
Still her eyes stared at him. Then at last her lips moved. 
“Som,” she said, ‘‘has he too an old woman somewhere?” 
\’atrick Collin laughed. ‘‘Lor’, no. Can you fancy him 
then proposin’—or even bein’ sweet to a lady?”’ The idea 
was immensely funny. His anxiety was banished now. He 
had been a fool to let that slip about his wife, but Norah, he 
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reckoned, hadn’t held it. against. him. ‘‘Well,” he said, 
“you'll be comin’ up north with us, Norah?” His hand 
tightened on her arm. 

A long moment Norah Abbott waited. ‘No,’’ she heard 
herself say finally; ‘‘you’ll have to find another hash slinger. 
I’m not going anywhere—except Lone River Forks.” 

“‘Norah!”’ His voice was stern with protest. 

She nodded. ‘I mean it.” 

A moment he waited; then a slow smile drew back his 
lips. ‘‘So you’re bankin’ on Sam to make you rich, are 
you?” The tone of his voice was unpleasant. ‘‘ Well, you’re 
pickin’ the wrong horse.”’ 

Norah Abbott drew away coldly. ‘I’m not so sure,” she 
said slowly. ‘‘ Remember now, there’ll be me, too, to reckon 
with.” 

“Norah!’’ All the jeering was gone now. He wanted her. 
“Norah, for heaven’s sake.”’ 

She covered her face with her hands, but she did not 
soften. ‘‘Go away,” she said finally. ‘I’ve decided.” 

Norah Abbott wrote no one back in Roaring Brook, 
Vermont, that she had married Sam Pherson. It seemed 
incredible to her, too, and yet quite of a piece with the 
extraordinary Norah Abbott that she had become. To think 
of an Abbott as cook in a Minnesota lumber camp; to think 
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of an Abbott removed from an environment where the 
name of Abbott even was unknown; to think of an Abbott 
discovering in herself such tempestuous potentialities, such 
disquieting, unpredicted feelings. In the Abbott house in 
Roaring Brook with its darkened rooms, its lonely smell, its 
grim restraint, life had not been of any value, but it at least 
had been predictable. Each year one knew the tiny income 
would be less. In the winter, room by room, the house was 
narrowed down until finally there was heat in only one. At 
night one shivered beneath a musty covering of blankets, 
heavy as sand and damp with the chill of fifty winters. 


N THE days of the Revolution the Abbotts had been rich, 

and Ezekiel Abbott had augmented the family fortune by 
some adroit, if not altogether ethical political chicanery at 
the time of the first Continental Congress. Since the days of 
Ezekiel, however, not one acre of land had been added to the 
family estate or one dollar to the family coffer. Year by year 
and generation by generation, it had been divided and 
squandered, until Norah Abbott and Geoffrey, her brother, 
inherited only the old homestead and an income of less than 
three hundred dollars a year. 


(Continued on Page 38) 














HOW STRANGE THAT THIS WAS SHE, TWISTING THROUGH THE SPRUCE FOREST BEHIND A MAN WHOM TWO MONTHS AGO SHE HAD 
NEVER HEARD OF AND WHOM YESTERDAY SHE HAD MARRIED 








at which I went into pictures I 
can only feel that it was an ex- 
w8| cellent plan for me to leave the 
‘| stage then. I was too old to 
play children and too youn 

for the ingénue or young-gir 
a4} type. In the pictures I played 

anything and everything. Mr. Griffith, who was the only 
director of my early film appearances, has since said that I 
was assigned the best parts from the beginning, but I think 
that he is wrong. I got what no one else wanted, and I took 
anything that came my way because I early decided that if I 
could get into as many pictures as possible I’d become known 
and there would be a demand for my work. 

Through my appearances in A Poor Little Rich Girl, 
Pollyanna, A Little Princess, Little Lord Fauntleroy and 
other films I have become identified with child characters, 
which have been more cordially received than 
any other type that I have played so far. Only 
once in all my early picture work did I play 
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My Own Story 


By Mary PICKFORD 


Griffith’s The Birth of a Nation, Harry Carey, now a star, 
Robert Herron, Walter Miller and Lionel Barrymore ap- 
peared with me. This picture gave a good illustration of the 
stock-company method of those days, for Lionel Barrymore 
played a part which would today be given to an extra man. 
In one scene he was discovered in the uniform of a Northern 
soldier leaning against a pillar, eating an apple. That was 
all he was given to do. 

In Friends two miners, played by Henry Walthall and 
Lionel Barrymore, are in love with one girl who, oddly 
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would not have their actors floating in the air, 
Their feet must show as on a stage, and they 
must be on solid footing. 

The only noteworthy thing about this novelty 
of Mr. Griffith’s was that, for the first time, | 
put on a fresh make-up during the day. Itisnow 
a general thing to change the make-up many 
times during the day, but was unheard of then. 

The photography was relatively good. It was the boast of 
the Biograph company that their work was the best and, 
judging from these old pictures that I have just been seeing 
again, I think that their claim was justified. The camera 
that they used was a peculiar one. It punctured the film as 
it went along. 

These holes run along the side of the film and fit on the 
sprockets of the projection machine. It was the contention 
that the camera which punched the film as used made for 
steadier projection. We could always tell where the camera 

had been set up because of these bits of film on 
the floor. This camera required a certain tem- 





a child, and that was in a film called The a 
Foundling, and this was only in one scene—a 
flash-back to the childhood of a grown-up 
character. 

Whea ‘Lillian Gish saw The Foundling she 
said: “Why not play a little girl throughout 
a picture?”’ 

I protested: ‘‘The public would never be in- 
terested in a story without a love theme.” "ati 

Lillian told me that she liked the child inci- ~~‘ 
dent better than anything she had ever seen 
me do. 

I really am indebted to her for this sugges- 
tion, which I followed some years later with 
considerable success. . 

The titles of our pictures at the Biograph 
company tell a good part of the stories and 
give some idea B what pictures were like—All 
on Account of the Milk, The Englishman and 
the Girl, The Italian Barber, A Lucky Tooth- 
ache, What the Daisies Said. 

All these stories were of the simplest sort, 
and we were not very careful where we got 
them. 

Anyone outside could turn in anything and 
no questions were asked. It was not thought 
that there was anything dishonest in this, for 
the films were to be exhibited only in the five- 
cent shows, which were of no importance 
anyhow. Thais was submitted, bought for 
twenty-five dollars and filmed without consid- 
ering any owner. 

There can be no more illuminating comment 
on or illustration of the growth of the industry 
than that D. W. Griffith, who at the Biograph 
company paid twenty-five dollars for a full- 
length or one-reel story, and fifteen dollars for 
a half or split-reel subject, paid a few years ago 
one hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars 
for the rights to film the old stage success, Way 
Down East. 

One of the books we appropriated at the 
Biograph studio was Sir Hall Caine’s novel, 
The Christian. 

The pirated version was called To Save Her 
Soul, and I played Glory Quayle. In the mak- 
ing of this picture Mr. Griffith had quite a 
siege With me. 

I was only a girl of fifteen, and when he 
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perature inside, and I can remember that Billy 
Bitzer, who was then and for many years since 
has been Mr. Griffith’s camera man, always 
lighted the alcohol lamp underneath before he 
turned the crank. 

In those days the camera, which was on a 
steel rod that raised and lowered it, stood upon 
a platform about three feet square. Once it 
was determined what angle the camera was to 
shoot from, there was no change. In a strect 
scene it always looked one way, and the actors 
crossed and recrossed in front of it as they 
would enter and leave a stage. Now we move 
the camera all over the place and this takes 
time, for every set-up requires rearrangement 
of lights and consideration of the composition 
of the scene. 

In a seven-reel production there are often a 
thousand set-ups of the camera. 

I was from the beginning interested in the 
technical side of the pictures. I was interested, 
too, in the cutting and editing of the film. At 
the Biograph I learned a great deal of all these 
things, and the knowledge has helped me ever 
since I came to make my own pictures. Actu- 
ally, today I’d rather confine myself to inter- 
— my own part before the camera, but | 

ave found that just as soon as a person be- 
comes efficient another company bids for his 
services. 

I am making only one picture a year, and a 
company which makes many pictures can pay 
bigger salaries than I can. 

A technical director can easily look after 
eight or ten pictures at once. So I lose my) 
directors, editors and scenario writers. If lam 
to maintain the standard of my pictures I must 
look out for these things myself. 


ee 


Money and the Foolish Few 


S WE turned out two pictures a week at the 
Biograph, there was urgent need for stor- 
ies, and I wrote a great many of them. With 
several raises in salary, pay for extra work 
and for writing scenarios, I was able in a 
period of six months to save twelve hundred 
dollars. 
| The cashier of the studio had it changed into 








would ask me to portray various emotions I 
could not respond. I would try my best, but 
there was nothing there. Some scenes we took 
fifteen times. It was a very hot summer day, and I wore a 
black velvet dress and high heels. I felt sorry for Mr. Griffith, 
but I do not know whether the sympathy was mutual. 


cA Look at the Old Pictures 


HE other day I had some of the old Biograph pictures put 

upon the screen. The stories were sudden, abrupt and 
somewhat disconcerting. They attempted to cover too much, 
and the treatment was always sacrificed to the happenings, 
which were often not too closely related. If a character was 
wanted any place he turned up. The sets alongside of the 
excellent work done today were crude and the furnishings 
were meager. In one of the films I opened a cupboard. A 
plate, a cup, a saucer were revealed carefully spaced. Just 
one or two of each sort and no attempt to get the irregu- 
larity that would naturally result from things being used 
and hurriedly put away. 

We never changed our costumes in a picture. Ten years 
might elapse and the leading man would be wearing the same 
checked shirt. 

The best two of the pictures that I looked at were: The 
Informer, a Civil War picture, and Friends, an episode of the 
forty-niners in California. In the first the wounded hero and 
all the womenfolk of the Southern household are in an old 
smokehouse, and shooting somewhat carelessly from the 
window, most of the time without any aim. I hold off a de- 
tachment of Northern soldiers till the Confederate cavalry, 
summoned by the faithful negro boy Leviticus, played by 
my brother Jack, dashed aollentie to the rescue and the 
war was somehow soon over and the lovers reunited. In this 
picture Lillian Gish, Henry B. Walthall, later the hero of 
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enough, lives alone right over the Placer Gulch Tavern, 
where most of the action takes place. In those days we had 
not discovered the censors or they had not discovered us. I 
suspect it was that they discovered us. The girl really loves 
Dandy Dick, played by Walthall; but when he goes to San 
Francisco she becomes engaged to the honest miner, played 
by Lionel Barrymore. Dick returns to learn that the girl is 
engaged, but makes a wager in the tavern that he can win 
her back. But when he finds that his rival is his friend he 
effaces himself. 

I wore an old dress that had belonged to my mother. It 
had large balloonlike sleeves and was nearer '94 than it 
was '49, but we were careless of such trifles. Our costumes 
were left to us, and so was the’checking up of what we wore 
from one scene to another. Obviously, unless care is taken, 
mistakes will creep into pictures. A slight change of dress, 
the wearing of a ribbon, a different hat or hand bag will all be 
spotted by the picture patrons. In one of my pictures a man 
left a room just after he had lighted a fresh cigar. We see 
him go out the door; then we see him outside the door, and 
his cigar is down to the last half inch. This incident brought 
forth more than a hundred letters. The answer is simple: 
The scenes were taken at different times, and the actor re- 
membered that he had a cigar, but not how much he had 
smoked it. 

Our simple drama of the gold rush, Friends, is important in 
film history, for it introduces the first ‘‘close-up’’ known. At 
a tense moment in the little drama—I have been looking at a 
daguerreotype of my absent lover—there is a close-up of me. 

This is really nothing more than a portrait of me much 
larger, of course, than I appear in the scenes of action. 
When the business people of the Biograph saw this picture 
they said that they would put a stop to such nonsense. They 


fifty-dollar bills, which I put into a little hand 
bag and gave to mother when she came back 
from a road tour. Mother thought it was stage 
money. That was the most money we had had at one time 
since my father’s death. 

I am almost a fanatic on the subject of saving. I could 
not waste a dollar knowingly. I do not mean that I believe 
in being stingy or in going without things that will add to 


comfort or contentment, but I do believe that regardless of’ 


income everyone should save. 

It is possible to save something, even if you have only fif- 
teen ddan a week. 

A great deal of the adverse criticism and unfavorable 
advertising that Hollywood and the motion-picture business 
have had has been in large measure due to the sudden 
acquisition of a great deal of money on the part of a few 

rsons who never had it before. You cannot spend a large 
income wisely if you have not saved or handled a small one 
well. I do not mean that motion-picture people are different 
or less level-headed than other people. On the contrary, 
many of them have made more money by their real-estate 
investments than they have in pictures. We hear much, 
however, of the spendthrift proclivities of the foolish few. 

After I had been in pictures for about ten months the 
Biograph company decided to go to California for the win- 
ter. I think that we were the second company to come out 
here. We came not to Hollywood, but to Los Angeles, 
where we had an office in a loft on Spring Street and a lot 
with a fence round it and a canvas covering on Figueroa. 
Our skirts and the hangings and tablecloths in the sets 
would flap wildly. This often showed in the pictures. 

The first impression that Southern California made upon 
me was one of great and novel beauty. From a car window 
at Pasadena I saw the palm treés in the moonlight. I have 
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‘a: BOWLING GREEN—NIEUW AMSTERDAM—ABOUT BELOW—PETER STUYVESANT, THE SEVENTH DUTCH 
re he THE YEAR 1650 GOVERNOR OF NIEUW AMSTERDAM 
on a Fea OCIETY” is an unstable term that re- century fostered and cherished intellect in the New World. 
upon Wee! ceives a new definition from every genera- The little town of Nieuw Amsterdam clung to the toe tip 
ace it a ist tion. It is a noun of variable meaning. of Manhattan Island. A few hours’ journey overland in 
fas to mae) Each succeeding social dynasty alters and any direction plunged one into primeval forest. The 
street revises its significance to fit that dynasty’s Indian tribes that ranged these woods were overwhelm- 
ctors own peculiar ideals. Men and women of ingly superior in numbers to the white settlers. Yet in 
they i K the set that dominated New York in my that germ of the mighty city that was to be, there was 
sve (at eee) girlhood would stare aghast at the present housed a greater proportion of intellectual folk than the 
takes world of fashion and say that Society was dead. The community has ever sheltered since those early years. 
ent youth of today—if they ever should pause for retrospec- The gentlewomen of Nieuw Amsterdam were members 
a tion—would look back upon the quiet circles of more of what was then the most cultured race in Europe. They 
—— than fifty years ago and insist that then Society had not held tight to this culture in the barbaric land of their 
mam 8 yet been born. The word ‘‘Society”’ has interpretations adoption. Under their ministrations, with small help from 
today that it did not possess in former years. In the the male members of the community, intellect flourished 
n the middle of the last century and earlier it stood for certain as primly and as brightly as their tulip beds. These Dutch 
ested, qualities, since altered or eliminated entirely. Society women employed their minds on other things besides 
At once connoted, first of all, family; its primary meaning housekeeping. They established literary circles, in which 
these at present is fortune. Years ago it also stood for breed- they exercised their creative ability. They taught their 
Lever ing; now it represents, instead, self-advertisement. children, and themselves studied the languages of their 
Actu- Society, for more than a century after its transplanta- Indian neighbors. 
cog tion to this continent, likewise ny se “y nee [hon 
term has no such meaning today. Current iety has . 
~ small place or reverence io the Lois of mind that —_ Early Naeuw Amsterdam Intellectuals 
bs enjoyment in the arts and sciences; that practices these ° . 
re personal amusement and mental improvement; that MES: JUDITH BAYARD, sister of the doughty Peter 
and a admires the artist or ecientist for bie attainments,‘ Social ; oY OES. a Vii Stuyvesant, accompanied the peg-legged warrior to 
ae climbers will welcome men of established intellectual repu- a ac tained Nieuw Amsterdam. She brought with her a private tutor 
tation to their homes and will summon their friends and for her three sons, but later discharged him as inefficient 
after the influential whom they hope to make their friends to and took over the training of her boys herself. Theirs 
e my meet these famous guests. It is hope of social advance- must have been a strenuous and thorough education, if she 
fam ment rather than respect for the creators of art or for the — imparted to them all of her own knowledge. She was well 
=m adventurers in science that usually animates these host- versed in the classics and spoke several modern languages 
conan a teasiiees. as well. So thorough was her command of these latter 
Years ago, when Society was a stable, sedate organiza- e that she was frequently employed as interpreter in the 
. tion, its members found pleasure in amateur experimenta- colony’s dealings with the English and Swedes. _ 
tion with literature, music, painting and sculpture. Then -" OCL1Q a  M Sarah La Montagne, who married Dr. Hans Kierstede, 
the social order was founded more upon a community of son of the first physician in Nieuw Amsterdam, devoted 
it the intellectual tastes and less upon a general possession of herself to’the study of Indian languages and customs. 
stor- millions Her enthusiasm for these became a heavy cross for the rest 
W “ is FG ] 7 of her er - bear. The good aes La Montagne, 
work . ° returning home of an evening, would find his daughter 
in a Bank Book (losest Approach fo Literature nte lect the central figure in a semicircle of self-invited ouatiy 
idred guests, who squatted soberly before the tiled fireplace and 
i HEN family and, later, money became prime social filled the chamber with a fine, full-flavored Indian aroma. 
1 into \ requisites earlier ideals and standards were perforce By Argument was of no avail. Sarah was filled with scien- 
hand dumped oversice, and among the first of these to be jet- tific fervor concerning the red men, and they were devoted 
= tisoned was intellect. Today the girl in Society who would M RS. Jo HN K ING VAN R ENSSELAER to her because of the respect she paid their legends and 
ag uggest to her friends that they form a circle to study and e customs, and the pains she took to learn their dialects. 
time ittempt to create poetry would be laughed at. Eventually the problem was solved by the erec- 
lhe woman who preferred sculpture to attend- tion of a rest house, where Sarah’s redskins might 
could ing or giving smart affairs would be considered find shelter for the night without cluttering up 
lieve eccentric. the rooms anc impregnating the atmosphere of 
dd to Familiarity with bank books and their con- the La Montagne household. 
ss ol” tents is current Society’s closest approach to When the Dutch maiden was married, the 
; literature. The art that receives the greatest Indians in gratitude for her sympathy and the 
ly fit- onsideration is the ultra modern one of obtain- service she had rendered them in translating 
ing publicity. The socially elect still attend the the treaties they had made with the West India 
rable opera, but more because of the tradition that Company, presented her with a wide tract of land 
NESS decrees this rite, and the opportunity afforded on the Hoboken meadows. Doctor La Montagne 
dden thereby for display and self-advertisement, than had no male issue. The New Yorkers of the 
a few from any love of music. Self-culture is something same. name who recently achieved notoriety in 
large to which the present social organization gives connection with the Volstead Act are of another 
1 one little consideration. Its patronage of culture family. 
erent achieved by those outside the pale is chiefly for Mrs. Jack Spratt, a Netherland woman, who 
rary, the purpose of calling attention to itself. married a Scotchman, was another vigorous fig- 
state The alliance between Society and the expo- ure in the intellectual life of the Dutch settlement. 
wuch, nents of the various arts and sciences, representing In each of the eleven generations that have carried 
Ww. what can be termed intellect, has never been per- on her heritage, one or more members have risen 
s the fect, but in the past there was at least an asso- to distinction in literature. The representatives 
— . Ciation, a liaison, which no more exists. When in the present are Mrs. Spratt’s many times 
e out education was the portion of the few whose par- great-grandchildren, Caroline Duer and Alice 
geles, ents had wealth and social position, intellect and Duer Miller. ‘ ‘ : 
a lot society came into more intimate contact. The These Dutch pioneer women, with Dominie 
ce. farther we run ‘ack through the record, the Bogardus, Mrs. Stuyvesant, Mrs. James Alex- 
sets more closely do we find the two castes associated. ander, daughter of Mrs. Spratt, and Jacob Steen- 
The nearer we approach the present, the wider do dam, with perhaps a few more, formed New 
upon we find the divergence between them. York’s and probably America’s first literary cir- 
vote The highest culture to blossom on the Atlan- cle. They met in the evening at the home of some 
ave 


tic seaboard during the early years of coloniza- 
tion had its roots in New York Society. It was 
the Dutch gentlewomen who in the seventeenth 


PETER STUYVESANT TEARING UP THE ENGLISH DEMAND 
TO SURRENDER 


member. The women were accompanied to the 
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HE woman, as she walked, 
kept to the road’s edge, and 
now and then, at the sound 
of an approaching automobile, 
lowered her veil. She was in black, 
and her face, when the veil was 
lifted, showed pale in its somber 
setting. It was a face on which 
sorrow and repression had left their 
mark, ennobling instead of effacing ‘ 
its loveliness. There was the dust 
of the pavements on her rich black 
hem and her satin shoes. ‘There used to be a footpath,” 
she thought, ‘‘a little path through a field of daisies. Now 
there are houses—houses.”’ 

But she walked on, striving to get her bearings. Suddenly, 
coming to a corner, her faced lighted. At her left was a great 
oak tree whose outreaching boughs trailed streamers of gray 
moss. It had been left when all the other trees that barred 
the encroaching streets were hewn down. Now she knew how 
to go, and tarrying only a moment beneath it, she hurried 
on, past the strange white fences, the terraces and hedges. 

All at once, there it was—the mossy roof rising from 
among the rose vines, the ranks of hollyhocks along the walk, 
the quaint green door. Surrounded now by other houses, 
this house seemed somehow not a part of them, but as if its 
clustering shrubs and trees, its low brick wall had made 
themselves a barrier shutting out the world. The woman 
went to the gate and looked through the guarding branches 
at the house. 





ei HAS not changed,” she thought. ‘It has only mel- 
lowed. It was planted, and it has blossomed. People 
live in it now, people who are happy. I shall not go in.” 

Yet her hand moved to the latch of the gate, as if gently to 
open it. The gate was locked. 
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She looked about her in amazement. No one locked gates 
in these parts. Often, in going out, they did not lock the 
doors. It was asunny open place, with the smell of oleanders 
in the air and the noise of the sea. The little gate, moreover, 
looked as friendly as any of its neighbors. It was only in 
leaning over it that one saw the chain and padlock. Could it 
be that the house was empty? No; one had only to look at 
it to feel its lived-in, happy state. 

All at once she saw, coming from the arbor at the right, an 
old negro. A trowel was in his hand and he appeared to be 
pottering with the flowers. Her first impulse was to call to 
him, to ask why the gate should be locked. She had not 
meant to go in, but to be locked out bewildered her. 

Yet she did not call. Almost with her impulse the old man 
turned and saw her. The woman’s hand moved to her veil. 
It was old Silas. Would he know her? 

He came toward her, hobbling, slightly inclined. 

‘Is the place empty?” she asked. 

He looked at her, meeting her eyes with a scrutiny that 
might have meant one of many things—that he remembered 
her, that he wondered at her ignorance, that he questioned 
her right to inquire. 

‘““Er—yessum,” he said at length. “It am and it ain’t. 
Leastways, I lives here—’round at de back. Ise de gardener.” 
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MORE TRAGIC 
THAN ANY TID- 
INGS OF HIS 
DEATH COULD 
BE, THIS NEW 
CROSS THAT 
SHE MUST 
CARRY AWAY 
WITH HER —— 


It was apparent that he did not 
know her. It was apparent, also, 
that he would not invite her in. 
A thought came to her. 

“Is the place for sale?” she 
asked. 

‘“‘No’am,” he answered quickly. 
“‘No’am, it ain’t.” 

She hesitated for a second, 
then—‘“‘I should like to come in.”’ 

His silence was filled with defer- 
ence. The lady was plainly not of 
those parts. He knew everyone in the neighborhood, every- 
one in the town almost. Not one of them but would have 
known the uselessness of such a request. Still it was a re- 
quest, and he was lonely. He was always lonely. 

She felt his hesitation and leaned a little over the gate. 
“‘I want to see your petunias,”’ she said. 

His old eyes lighted as they had always done at the men- 
tion of his petunias. A moment more of hesitation, then his 
hands began fumbling with the lock. She went in. 


N INSTANT’S pause on the little flagged walk, then she 

followed his quick hobbling between the hollyhocks and 

ast the porch to the nahilen ted of rainbows. Afterwards 

he pointed out the columbines and the peonies, all the gay, 

clustering treasures of his garden. She knew the words to 

say about them all. He glowed as she talked. The colum- 
bines, he told her, were from ‘‘up Nawth.”’ 

“Dey grandpa’s, dat is. De little lady sot 'em out wid 
her own hands. Dey been here nigh on thirteen years. 
Dem’s red ramblers ‘round dat winder youse lookin’ at. 
Don’t last long.”’ 

But she was trying to look through the window, trying to 
see inside. Was there any password that would gain her 
admittance there? 
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‘Has the place been empty long?” she asked, following 
her guide farther around the little house. 

Now and then she stopped, peering through some window 
where the shade was not pulled down, catching a glimpse of 
mellow walls and nut-brown floors, with here and there the 
splash of a bright rug or some dimly outlined chair or table. 
Ai one window, almost buried in roses, she stood still. How 
well she remembered that dado with its elves and morning- 

lories. 
ane It were born empty and most likely it gwine die empty,” 
the old negro answered. ‘Jess me here, takin’ keer. Dat’s 
de baby rambler ’round dat winder, ma’am. I’d like mighty 
well to take you in de house, but dey might come back; den 
where old Silas be? Dey likely to come back any time.” 

‘IT thought you said no one lived here,” said the woman. 


} E WITHDREW abruptly within himself, a snort of dull 
anger dropping around him. They had circled the little 
house now and, returning to the front, had come upon a 
fountain, not visible from the gate. Its pool was scattered 
with water lilies, still in the bud. About its rim rose torches 
of white phlox. Beside it was a stone bench, gray with rain, 
green with clambering jasmine. 
~ The woman moved across the grass and sat down on the 
fountain rim. She seemed not to observe the old negro’s 
anger. ‘‘It is strange,’’ she said, ‘‘that flowers should grow 
so well, when there is no one to enjoy them.” 

He answered with something still of peevishness: ‘‘I en- 
joys ’em. And dey enjoys me. ‘Pears like dey laughs when 
| comes ’round. Flowers is like chilluns. Dey don’t ask 
nothin’ better’n old Silas.”’ 

There was silence. Now that she was turned from him, he 
glanced more keenly at the woman, sitting on the fountain 
rim in her black dress and long black veil. She had affected 
him with a sense that was half pleasure, half bafflement, as 
when some measure of music eluded his bow in the long 
evenings when he sat alone; some tune that he had once 
played well, but that 
now came in fragments 
only. 

“Tam allalone,’’ she 
said, still turned away, 
her eyes on the pink 
almond tree close to 
the fountain. ‘‘I have 
come a long way, and 
Ihavenohome. Don’t 
you think they would 
sell me the place, or 
even—rent it to me?” 

He answered after a 
pause, his peevishness 
quite gone: “If it was 
jess me, ma’an, it 
might be diffunt. But 
it been like dis from de 
start —from de day’’— 
he leaned his bent old 
body against the stone 
bench—‘“‘from de day 
of de failure;’ he added, 
as she met his eyes. 
‘Dat was nigh on thir- 
teen years ago. It was 
de bank, de big bank. 
Ever since den I jess 
been here takin’ keer. 
Once in a while my—de 
folks what owns it— 
he come back. I got 
have ever’thing ship- 
shape when he come. 
Mebbe it in de spring. 
Mebbe it in de 
fall. Oncet it was in de 
winter. I cain’t rent 
de house.”’ 

TS woman leaned 
toward him. “‘ You 
suy he comes back?” 

‘Yessum, he do. 
\nd I ain’t never know 
when it gwine be. 
Oncet he went off and 
turnt right around 
and come agin. Oncet 
he ain't come fer two 
years. Onetimehesay 
he want me to remem- 
her he always here— 
dat what he say—he 
always here.” 

‘Is any one ever— 
with him?” asked the 
woman. 

‘“No’am. He de last 
of de line now. Ise all 
le got left.” 

‘“ He doesn’t bring his 
wife—his children?” 

The old man turned 
abruptly from her. ‘I 
say Ise all he got left.” 

_“‘He has never mar- 
ried?”’ She had ven- 
tured the question with 
the feeling of one lin- 
gering on dangerous 
ground, 


LOOKING WHERE HE LOOKED, SHE SAW THEM TOO. 
MOONLIGHT, TWO LITTLE 
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But he answered more brightly, as if this query were in no 
way related to the one before it: ‘‘ No’am, he ain’t de kind— 
what fergit. Dat de trouble. He ain’t de kind.” 

He seemed glad to talk to her now, eager to unburden 
himself for once. She was a stranger, and she knew the ways 
of flowers. He had never gone wrong in trusting those who 
understood flowers. 

“ After de failure,”’ he said softly, “‘when old massa died, 
he went off—my young massa what own dis house, I mean. 
He went a long way off, I ain’t know where. Old massa were 
de head of de bank. It were jess too much fer him when de 
bank fail. He done—my old massa—he done kill hisself. He 
was settin’ in his big cheer one night and he say to me, 
‘Silas, you look out fer ’em. You stay wid ’em.’ And de 
next day de—next mawnin’, he still settin’ tha’—and de old 
duellin’ pistol 

“Yessum. And my young massa—’ fore dat he ain’t never 
paid no mind to business. Folks say if he pay mind to it, he 
make a fine business man. But he done—he done think a lot. 
He de kind of boy what always think a lot. Dat’s what de 
matter. Yessum. Dat’s what de matter wid him—thinkin’.” 

“The matter?”’ whispered the woman. 

The old negro glanced away. “‘He’s all right, my young 
massa. I ain’t gwine have nobody sayin’ as how he ain’t 
right. Dey done said ‘nough when he go 'way. He done 
proved dat ain’t so, what dey said den.. He done work night 
and day a-payin’ back de money what old massa lost for de 
folks. It all paid back now and de name done clean. He 
couldn’t a-done dat if he ain’t been right—if he ain’t been 
right in his mind too, I ain't gwine have nobody a-sayin’ he 
ain’t right.” 

“No,” said the woman gently. ‘And he paid it back.”’ 

“Yessum. And de house—you see, ma’am, there was a 

irl—there was a young lady. She done come down here 
rom up Nawth somewheres. She come down here a-visitin’, 
and my young massa see her. It like de world done wake up 
for 'em bofe when dey finds each other. 
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“She look like she made out o’ sunshine. She got hair what 
so bright, and her eyes dey laugh, and her feet so light when 
she walk. My young massa he de quiet kind. He dark and 
quiet, and his teen eyes so sober. But he wake up when 
shé come. He walk light, too, when she wid him, and he 
laugh and dance wid her. It good to see my young massa in 
dem days. He doan think so much. She doan give him time. 

“There was another man what foller her down here. He 
lots older’n my young massa, and she ain't so happy while 
he’s here. And my young massa go to thinkin’ agin, and he 
talk and talk to her under de big oak—dat old oak over 
yander what got de long moss. Dat’s where dey meet in dem 
days. And by and by de man go away and dey happy agin, 
and a ring come on her finger, my young massa’s ring, and 
dey start buildin’ de little house.” 


“ALL dat spring I was a-plantin’ and a-diggin’ and a-fixin’ 

of de garden. And betwixt ’em dey furnished de house. 
Old Miss, my young massa’s mother, she holp too. She 
done give ’em lots of things what been in de family a long 
time. She done give ‘em de old highboy, and de little rose- 
wood sofa and de gate-legged table. And one day, when dey 
wasn't nobody here, she brung de little crib what my young 
massa useter sleep in. She brung it and put it in de little 
room wid de mawnin’-glories. She done make a new little 
cover fer it, and she bring his little red cheer. 

“‘Den de next day de little lady come. She come wid some 
curtains she want me to hang. She come up de walk wid 
de sun a-shinin’ in her hair. She doan see me nowhere, and 
she go froo de little house to find me. And when she come 
to de little room where de crib is, she stop. She stop right 
still in de do’. And den she walk soft across de flo’—soft, 
like she 'fraid she wake somebody up. And she stand by de 
little crib. She look down in de little crib, and she smile. I 
ain’t know what she see.” 

“‘T know, I know,’’ whispered the woman. 

““Yessum,” he agreed; ‘anyways, it was next day.” 

“The failure?”’ 

“Yessum. And my 
old massa—it was me 
found him. It was me. 
And my young massa 
went down to de bank 
where all de people was 
a-beatin’ at de doors. 
And he taken de doors 
off dey hinges and tell 
"em to go in. And he 
talk to’em. He say he 
pay back ever’ cent. 
Dat what he say. But 
dat night he go away. 
He jess leave.” 

“Oh, if he had not 
done that,’’ said the 
woman. 

‘““Yessum. Folks 
said he run off. But I 
knowed it on ’count of 
de girl. Dat night ’fore 
hegohetalktome. He 
talk "bout de stain on 
de name. Our name 
am a good old name, 
ma’am. He say it got 
a stain on it, and he 
got wipe it away. He 
say he ain’t let nobody 
take it now.” 


“AS IF the girl thought 
of that!” 

‘“‘T ain’t know, 
ma’am. Anyways, he 
done go. He ain’t say 
good-by to nobody; he 
jess go. I goes on 
workin’ here, if it 
warn’t fer nothin’ but 
de little lady —’caze 
she keep comin’. It 
look like she think 
mebbe she find him 
here. She come, and 
she wait, and she lis- 
ten. Shecome, and she 
sit—sometimes in de 
house, sometimes right 
tha’ where youse 
a-sittin.’ It look like 
de sunshine go out of 
her. She doan walk 
light no mo’. De days 
and de weeks go by, 
and dey ain’t no word 
from my young 
massa. But I keeps de 
place nice. I goes 
on a-plantin’ and 
a-weedin’—'caze I 
ain’t know but he 
might come back. 

“*Den one day it 
’most two years sence 
he went away. She 
come out slow, and she 
stand in de little room 
wid de mawnin’-glories 


THEY SEEMED TO DAWN INTO THE 
FOUNTAIN RIM 


(Continued on Page 93) 
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XV (Continued) 


SAW Anthony 
Channing’s hands 
m| move as if to 
| grasp. I saw Hays 
gae) Lansell come for- 
ward as if to prevent those 
hands from interfering. 
Then I put my own hands 
into Tony’s and the tears 
ran down my cheeks because 
I could not dry them. And 
for the third time Tony 
kissed me, but this time he 
kissed the tears on my 
cheek. A strange sound 
came from his father. 

“Tony,’’ I said softly, ‘I 
cannot marry you. I am 
sorry if you mind it, Tony. 
But I am already engaged 
to be married to somebody 
else.” The room was very 
still. Tony dropped my 
hands and turned toward 
Hays Lansell with a darken- 
ing face. 

“No,” I said; “I am go- 
ing to marry Kerry Harlan.” 

All the sweetness went 
out of Tony’s face. Even 
the bright courage flickered 
and died. ‘‘Oh,” he said. 
“Even though Kerry is used 
to this kind of thing, do you 
suppose he will like to hear 
of this?’”’ And Tony swept 
the room with his courage- 
less eyes. 

‘Kerry? Oh, Kerry 
won't mind.” 

‘‘Let ussee,”’ 
ened. 

‘*Shall we go, Amy?’”’ 
asked Hays Lansell. 

We did not reach the club. 
On the cement walk that 
followed the curve of the 
beach beyond the Channing 
cottage on the way to the 
club, we met mother walk- 
ing with one hand on Kerry 
Harlan’s arm and the other 
on the arm of an elderly man 
with glasses. She dro; ped 
both arms with a pretty 
movement of disentangling 
herself and came swiftly to 





Tony threat- 








MENTS OF WAITING 

. WAITING, TELE- 
PHONING AGAIN, 
WATCHING WHILE 
THE FACE OF THE 
MAN I LOVED GREW 
LINED AND WHITE 


a party? Was anybody else 
expected ?”’ 

“No,” said Tony. ‘The 
table was set for two..’ 

“You are mistaken,”’ said 
Hays Lansell. ‘‘The tabie 
was not set at all. You re- 
call it is not my cottage. It 
is the house of my brother's 
wife and there are no facili- 
ties in it for giving a dinner. 
I am dining at the club these 
days. There was a birthday 
cake on the table and that 
is all.”’ 





ND two champagne 
glasses,’’ said Tony. 

“‘No,”’ said Lansell, ‘‘one 
glass that had been broken.” 

‘No servants,” said Mr. 
Harlan. 

“Come,” said Kerry in a 
curiously quiet voice, ‘‘this 
is really not our affair, uncle. 
Shall we let Tony and Hays 
settle it between them if it 
entertains them? Mrs. 
Channing has the right way 
of handling accidental en- 
counters. She picks out the 
one she wishes to talk to 
and disappears. Do any of 
you mind if my fiancée and 
I leave the discussion of 
tableware. We, too, have 
much to talk about. Uncle, 
if these things interest you 
also, Mr. Lansell’s cottage 
is doubtless just as Amy 
and he left it.” 

‘Just a minute,” said Mr. 
Harlan. ‘‘You asked me a 
half hour ago for my con- 
sent to a speedy marriage 
with a young woman un- 
known to me, and now you 
present her to me_ under 
peculiarly unfortunate cir- 
cumstances for the giving of 
such consent.” 

Now I do not excuse my- 
self for what I did; I only 
say that I was very tired 
and that my nerves seemed 
stretched to the limit of en- 











Mr. Channing. 


durance and that all these 








‘“‘Anthony! The news 
reached the club that Tony’s 
yacht had come in with a distinguished stranger 
aboard and I hurried to see. I had a hope it might be 
you.”’ She held out her hand and he took it, his preda- 
tory eyes sweeping her from her lovely curly hair to 
the green satin slippers. ‘‘Have you been to the 
house?’’ she asked; Mr. Channing had made no 
answer. 

There was an ominous silence. 


Tony laughed. ‘Not to stay; father was too im- 


patient. Elise said you were dining at Hays Lansell’s 
cottage. We found only Amy.” He did not look at~ 
mother; he looked at Kerry. 

‘‘ Ah, yes,”’ said mother. ‘‘ Well, now that you have 


found me, is there anything else that you want, Tony?”’ 

“Not I! I found all I want.” 

Mother withdrew her hand from Mr. Channing’s. She 
moved closer to her husband and took his arm. ‘I, too, 
have found what I want—so unexpectedly as to rob me of 
clever speech. I’ll let it go at good night, everybody. You 
see I haven’t seen Anthony for many weeks and we have 
much to talk about.” 


ITH an incomparably soft movement she seemed to 

inclose herself in the circle of her husband’s arm. 
I saw the arm quiver and then relax. The two of them 
moved away toward the cottage. As they reached the porch 
she was looking up in his face, gracious and alluring, the 
woman who conferred even though she did so with caprice, 
never the woman who besought. 

And I was left on the walk with these four men in a 
strange tense silence that I could not have broken if my life 
had depended on it. 

It was the oldest of them who spoke at length. 
clude,” he said crisply, ‘‘that this is Miss Loring.” 

Something inimical in the voice brought my attention 
sharply from mother’s graceful figure to the cool Scotch- 
Irish eyes boring through me. The eyes were so clear, 


“T con- 


C feet of (lay 
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so perceiving that the rest of the face became dim. I recall 
registering subconsciously that from such a mouth and chin 
an offender could hope for little lenience. 

“Amy,” said Kerry, ‘“‘may I present my uncle, Mr. 
George Harlan, of whom I have so often spoken to you.” 

Mr. George Harlan bowed gravely, cap in hand. Then he 
looked at Tony. ‘If my nephew,” he said in the same crisp 
voice, ‘had not just announced hisengagement to this 
young lady I would not concern myself with your remarks, 
sir. Am I to understand that you found Miss Loring at nine 
in the evening dining alone in Mr. Lansell’s house?”’ 

“You are, Mr. Harlan—in a room lighted only by candles 
on a birthday cake.” 

“This is a singular es aaa for a girl just engaged. 
Did you know of it, Kerry?’ 

But Kerry was bending over my arm. “Have you hurt 
your hand, Amy?” He looked up. ‘Oh, uncle, I’m sorry 
it wasn’t I she was dining with’’; and I could see Kerry’s 
eyes shining hard and bright in the dim light as he looked 
from my arm to Tony and then on to Hays Lansell. 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Harlan coolly. He, too, was watching 
Tony. Now he bent toward him suddenly. ‘‘ Was it perhaps 


insults and all this animosity 

overwhelmed me. It sud- 

denly became silly to me. 
Perhaps I was on the edge of hysteria, for tears were 
not faraway. But what I did was to break into a low 
peal of laughter. And it did not occur to me that it 
was an odd thing to do until each man started. 

“Oh,” I gasped, “how unpopular I am tonight 
with parents and guardians. This is the second one 
within the hour who has denied me his consent to 
marry his charge.”’ 

“Ah,” said George Harlan, and again his swift 
searching eyes bored through me. If a faint turn 
upward of his straight lips caught my attention I did 
not think of it until long afterward, because Kerry’s 
hand fell on my shoulder. 

‘“‘Amy,”’ said Kerry, ‘‘I need nobody’s consent but 
yours to marry you. And now, Uncle George, you 

have not by this time to be told that young Channing in the 
role of rejected suitor trying to make trouble is unbecoming 
background to the picture that interests us both.” 

Mr. Harlan was still looking at me, heavy blond eyebrows 
frowning. “It occurs to me’—and again there was that 
inimical tone in his voice—‘‘that Mr. Lansell is also in the 
picture and rather to the foreground.” 

“Oh, yes,”” said Kerry, inimitably Irish. ‘‘Are you by 
any chance a suitor for the lady’s hand, Hays?”’ 


rie, LANSELL looked very straight into Kerry’s eyes. 
“Yes, I am a suitor. If she will have me I will get old 
Doctor Vincent out of his bed within an hour for a marriage, 
nor will I, like the rest of you, wait for the consent of my 
family.” 

“Faith, the thought in your mind is an inspiration,” said 
wT “You're the only one in the bunch with any thought 
eft.” 

Tony turned sharply and moved toward the wharf. 
George Harlan seemed to be considering this thought that 
was an inspiration. 


“Amy,” said Kerry, ‘shall I take you home?” 
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And then the tears that had been so close came with chok- 
ing sobs and Kerry’s arm closed around me. ‘‘No; I do not 
want to go into the house where this man lives.” 

“Will you come to my house?’’ 

“No. Your uncle is one of these men.” 

Kerry moved slightly, placing his body between me and 
his uncle. ‘‘ Well, then we will have no more of these homes 
that are not ours. Your other rejected suitor is right. The 
rousing of Doctor Vincent from his bed is the thing.’”’ He 
put his hand out to his uncle. ‘‘And you, Uncle George? 
Will you give the bride in marriage?” 

I thought Mr. Harlan’s face flushed. ‘‘I will have nothing 
to do with it. Marriage should not be an unseemly thing of 
haste in a strange place.” 

Hays Lansell bent toward me. ‘‘Is it all right with you, 
Little Lady? Now and at all times there is nothing I would 
not do for you.” 

“Yes,” I whispered, ‘‘it is all right with me.” 

George Harlan went away. Hays Lansell sped to find 
Doctor Vincent. I looked in my lover’s grave face. 

‘Ts it indeed all right with you, beloved? Is this the thing 
you wish to do?” 

ae 

“Then I will care for you and I will love you faithfully 
all the rest of my life. Do you wish to ask your mother to 
come to your wedding?”’ 


Very quietly he held my eyes. ‘So that was the way of 
it," he said softly at length. “I thought so. Brave little 
girl. You know and I know that there was little more there 
than an indiscreet search for an adventure to fill a vacant 
hour. But to those who would not believe it, it cannot be 
said.” He drew me closer. ‘I do think you can trust 
yourself to me.” XVI 


WE CROSSED on the last ferry and just caught the 
Boston express. Delia sent my trunk on afterwards. 
It was early morning as we drove through the crooked 
streets of Boston from the station to our hotel. We were 
going to stay only a day or so before going on to New York. 
Kerry had a long telephone talk with Doctor Lansell 
while I unpacked my bag. ‘‘He’s a real man, Amy-May. 
He’s coming to give my foot the once-over, then he’s lending 
us a car for the afternoon and he has asked us to dine with 
him at seven. Can you find something to do while the doctor 
looks at my foot?” 
“Yes, I'll look too.” 
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His face whitened a little. ‘‘No, not yet,’ he said with 
a simple dignity I was beginning to recognize. ‘‘When the 
doctor has gone I will take you out for a walk in Boston 
Common and I’ll rock you in the cradle of your country’s 
freedom; and this afternoon we will drive out Harvard 
way. 

But when the doctor had gone Kerry was not so gay. 
“‘T will have to give over walking with you in the Common, 
Amy. By the doctor’s orders I am not to walk at all if I 
can help it. You see, he did not perform the operation on 
my foot or perhaps it would not be as it is now. He only 
arrived the week after it was done—in time to keep the 
whole. foot from being cut off. It sounds little, some toes 
cut off, but it’s a delicate little job, and if it’s not done right 
you keep losing small bones and having to cut more off. 
So we'll just lunch downstairs where the music is and after- 
ward the doctor’s chauffeur will drive us.” 

“Oh, aren’t we to drive alone?” 

“He forbids me even to use my foot on brakes for the rest 
of the year. You see, ’tis a more serious thing than the loss 
of your fingers, just because you can still walk on your foot 
no matter if you are minus a toe or-two, and you keep trying 
to do it and you shouldn’t, and you keep pressing it with a 
shoe, and even with the best care you put your weight upon 
it because you cannot be thinking of it always.” 

It seems odd to me now how thoughtlessly I began this 
new companionship with a man; I who had lived in a girls’ 
school for so long and left it only to try to accommodate 
myself to an older woman. It had been a woman’s world 
for me and it never once occurred to me that a man’s world 
is something else. Kerry loved me and I loved him and we 
were to live together. I supposed this was a simple thing. 
I did not recognize its superb complexities for many months. 


XVII 


I SUPPOSE looking for apartments is one of the dreariest 
occupations in the world, but it was especially dreary at 
the time we arrived in New York. All available space was 
at a premium, and I was unfamiliar with the streets where 
the cheaper apartments could be found. After we had 
looked and looked until we were utterly discouraged we 
took an apartment on Sixteenth Street, oni the top floor of 
what had once been a brownstone house of distinction but 
was now five apartments. It cost sixty-five dollars a month, 
and say what we could to hearten ourselves it was gloomy. 

You either have to say there are no little things in the 
world or else you have to be eternally wondering over the 
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little things that grow big while your back is turned. As 
I look back at it now I wonder if the mustard wall paper of 
that apartment and the yellow-ocher woodwork were really 
the little things they seemed. I loathe mustard color. I 
can’t see why any human being wants to put it on a wall 
when pink and blue and rose and’green are in the world. 

Kerry had the furniture of his two-room bachelor apart- 
ment, and it helped because it was nice man furniture with 
lots of books and a big leather chair. But the moment we 
put it inside the dead circle of those mustard walls it took 
on a gloomy look. I put all the red books on the top shelves, 
but nothing would have made that place gay. I remember 
one morning speaking out loud to its lonely corners: ‘‘ You 
look as if somebody had tried to kill himself here. 
You’re no place for a bride at all.” 


OU see, I had never been so alone in my life. During 

the years in school the main difficulty had been to get 
a little time alone. You had a roommate who was always 
there when you wanted to be alone, and the corridors were 
thronged with young girls and alive with chatter. In sum- 
mer I had either been in a cottage that was too small, with a 
crowd in it, or working in the school with other girls. Even 
this last summer at mother’s, in spite of her big cottage, 
there was little chance to be alone. 

I had actually never known what it was to be secluded 
whole days at a time in a place where not even sounds 
reached me; a place I was constantly trying to make cheerful 
and always failing in my attempt; a place where I had count- 
less small duties to perform in which I began slowly to 
suspect I was also a failure. I couldn’t seem to get all these 
small things done so that I could have spare time. There was 
always something to do that I didn’t want to do, or that 
I had done so many times I was sick of doing it—the same 
fine cinder dust from the chimneys of the high buildings to 
get off bathtub and furniture; the same skillets to which 
the food stuck; the same necessity to get something to eat 
day after day. Somehow | had never thought of marriage 
to a man you loved as long days filled with things like this. 

It was quite a while before it occurred to me that perhaps 
the days were long because I didn’t know how to do these 
things; that I had neither method nor training with which 
to push these simple tasks into their unimportant place of 
swift efficiency. It was true I knew how to iron a dress— 
I’d had to do it when I had only one dress; but I wouldn’t 


(Continued on Page 96) 
































SOMETHING IN THE WHITE LOOK HE GAVE ME MADE ME FEEL QUEERLY CONSCIOUS OF MY SILVER HAT AND MY SILVER SLIPPERS. 
‘*KERRY,’’ I SAID, ““‘WHY WILL YOU TRY TO WALK WITHOUT YOUR CANE?”’ 
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WOMAN went shopping in Paris not so 
long ago and got her name into the En- 
glish courts for spending too much money; 
more than her husband would pay, to be 
exact; hence the lawsuit. The woman 
had bought with a prodigal hand. Sixty 
evening gowns, dozens of pairs of shoes, 
stockings at fourteen dollars a pair— 
these were but details of a shopping orgy which precipi- 
tated the lawsuit and reaped from the judge a terrific 
pronouncement on the conduct of a woman to whom, 
as he said, ‘‘Self-decoration was a vision, an aim, a creed.” 

This judgment, and the figures published in connection 
with the case—seventy thousand dollars were reputed to 
have been spent in one year—stir up an interesting topic: 
Was this woman an exception? Are other women, whether 
American, French, English, spending such incredible sums? 
yo a the war had its effect on dress, as on everything 
else 

To answer the last question first, the war has materially 
toned down the reckless extravagance of those women to 
whom shopping is one of the first duties in life. Everywhere 
you go in Paris, the dressmaker, the milliner, the bootmaker 
say the same thing: Before the war nothing was too rare, 
too expensive, too perishable, for the open purses of wealth 
and light-fingered women. Now it is far different. Frenc 
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women, Russian women, English women haven't the money 
any more; American women have become thrifty. 

Also, of course, the cost of clothes has gone up. They cost 
in Paris about twice as much as they used to before the war, 
so that even if you are a French woman and have as much 
money at the present value of francs as you did at the old, 
higher rate, you can buy only half as many clothes for the 
same amount. To American shoppers, however, the new 
price is no factor, being offset, as it is, by the exchange. 

It was before the war, then, that one pair of shoes was 
made in Paris which cost the woman who wore them just 
six hundred dollars. Made of what? Of colibri feathers 7 
tiny, soft, plumy things that nestled to her ankles close’ 
silk. It was before the war that Mademoiselle Fagette, 
French actress, had her famous six-hundred-thousand 
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bolero, a jacket sown thick with jewels—rubies, emer- 
alds, diamonds—from her own jewel case and set on a 
platinum ground at a cost of sixteen thousand dollars in 
labor alone. It was before the war that pretty creatures 
blithely bought six hats a week, and wept on Sunday be- 
cause they had to appear for the second time im the same 
bonnet. This is literal; no joke. Indeed, these unfortu- 
nates would declare that it is no joke to wear the same 
hat twice. 
Whether then or now, however, let us hasten to add, 
such figures rare. Ask the dressmaker in Paris if most 
of his custome, | to spend big sums for their clothes, and 
he throws fiis Rants up feelingly; they do not. French 
thrifty, but the French dressmaker 
















Sr about seventy dollars. She ast get the 
at price naturally, so she takes what she can 
it Price, or she orders a costly model minus the ex- 
Mbroidery or beading or real lace, and thus brings 
ice down to her level. 

Paris bootmaker goes even further and says that the 
nh woman is the hardest woman in the world to sell 
e knows shoes, says he, and if something is wrong, she 
ell what it is—an uncomfortable thing for a bootmaker 
» Surely. French women know when a shoe is pretty; but an 
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American woman knows also when it is 
well made and when it fits properly. So 
life is no longer a simple thing for the man 
who makes her shoes. 

And yet even now, on a continent of 
shrunken finances and swollen prices, at 
a time when women have learned the value 
of their franc or their‘dollar, Paris, the 
clothes-buying center of the world, is still 
the scene of many a spending revel which, 
to ordinary women who buy their clothes 
with a mere fraction of the family budget, 
is nothing short of sensational. There 
are still many rich women in the world,. .- 
many beautiful ones, many reckless ones, 
and when a woman is all those things—rich 
and beautiful and reckless—how she does 
dispense the francs around Paris! Al- 
though it has been hinted that when she 
is rich and reckless and not beautiful, 
she spends even more—but that is easy to 
understand too. 

The Americans head the list for lavish 
expenditure, individually and collectively, 
the South Americans having the reputation of outdoing the 
North Americans, per capita, which is perhaps well for the 
peace of the Puritan fathers. This does not mean that all 
the American women who shop in Paris throw their money 
madly about. It merely means that Americans have more 
money to spend and spend it; although it means, too, that 
a few exceptional ones among them do go in for the grand 
fling and sow their thousands like grain. 

French women do it too, however, and English women; 
the nationality has nothing to do with it. If you’re the kind 
of woman who must spend seventy thousand dollars a year 
to be happy, you'll be that kind of woman whether you’re 
born in Chicago or Paris or Rio de Janeiro or London. Only 
the American husband happens to be the man who can fork 
up that amount annually more readily than most other hus- 
bands—that’s all. 

Seventy thousand dollars sounds like a ridiculous sum to 
spend yearly for clothes, and if you say it in francs it sounds 
worse, so let’s say it: one million francs. Yet some women 
do spend that much in Paris for clothes. Not many, to be 
sure, but a few—only one or two French women, I am told; 
twenty, thirty—who knows how many?—Americans. It 
may even seem that one would have trouble to spend it, but 
when you spend half of it for a fur coat and another half 
of it for a diamond-studded vanity case, dear me, there’s 
nothing left for dresses—is there?—or hats, or lingerie, or 
shoes. Appalling! Perhaps one of last year’s fur coats would 
do; though, of course, after a season 
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Fur coats are, on the whole, far cheaper in Paris than in - 


the United States; a good mink can be bought for forty-five 
hundred dollars. But right now, one very wealthy woman 
has a Paris furrier hunting chinchilla skins for a coat which 
she has explicitly specified shall cost six hundred thousand 
francs, or forty-two thousand dollars. She wants it to cost 
that much, because she knows that for less she cannot have 
a perfect chinchilla coat. It takes one hundred and fifty 
skins to make a full-length coat. It is almost impossible to 
find one hundred and fifty perfect skins on the market, that 
is, skins that will show no brown—the test of fine chinchilla— 
and skins that will blend together in a perfect harmony of 
blue-gray and feathery white. This customer has seen chin- 
chilla coats for twenty-one thousand dollars that are less 
than perfect. Therefore she has stipulated that she wants 
to pay twice as much and have the best. 


The Cost — Figure it Yourself 


HE finest sable coats cost thirty-five thousand dollars. 

Some at this price are sold every year, but more are sold 
at about twenty-one thousand dollars, and good ones can be 
had for ten thousand dollars, sometimes a trifle less. Baby 
lamb can be had for from twenty-five hundred to forty-five 
hundred dollars. So that if one buys furs, it is easy enough 
to make a hole in seventy thousand dollars, and the high- 
flyers do buy at least one piece of fur a year. 

It is hardly safe to begin talking about jewels, for million- 
dollar strings of pearls and million-dollar diamond tiaras 
figure in the newspapers every day, even though they do not 
figure among the possessions of many women. Moreover, 
expenditure for jewelry does not represent a yearly outlay. 
One’s duke, if one is a duchess, collects the pearls year by 
year, penuriously; or one’s grandmother leaves one her dia- 
monds if one is an heiress. Of course, jewelry is bought, but 
it isn’t exactly in the budget, any more than 1s the barpin we 
humbler ladies get from our husbands on the tenth anni- 
versary of the great day. It comes out of the lunch money, 
so to speak, quite as much with dukes as with lawyers and 
storekeepers. 

And Paris jewelers don’t say so in so many words, but 
they intimate that since the war, jewelry of the grand sort 
has not been precisely fought over by their patrons. The 
Princess Anastasia, formerly Mrs. William B. Leeds, of New 
York, made one of the biggest purchases since the war when 
she bought for a wedding gift to her daughter-in-law, the 
Princess Xenia, of Greece, a ruby and diamond crown in 
which was set the famous Beauharnais ruby which belonged 
to Napoleon's Josephine. The tiara came from the collection 
of Russian crown jewels and belonged to the Grand Duchess 
Vladimir. Mr. Harold McCormick bought for his wife, 
Ganna Walska, a pendant from the same collection which, 
set with great square emeralds and diamonds, and with a 
ring to match, were the talk of the town when Madame 
Walska first wore them last year. 

But these are mere spectacular exceptions. Most women, 
even those who spend money in large amounts on dress, do 
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not sally forth for such transactions. They 
may buy agate vanity boxes set with dia- 
monds, and gold fittings for their motor 
cars, and jeweled wrist watches, but tiaras, 
never. Fancy going out to buy yourself a 
tiara. Well, you just couldn’t do it. 

It is for dresses and coats, then, that 
most of the money is spent, even though 
the biggest individual sums are dispensed 
for furs and jewels. It is not that each 
dress itself is so fabulously expensive in 
Paris, for very few models go over five 
thousand francs, or three hundred and fifty 
dollars; not an alarming sum when you're 
talking big figures, as we are here; it is 
rather that these extremists must have, or 
think they must have, so precious many 
of them. 

One dress, it is true, has been made re- 
cently in Paris—costing sixty-three hun- 
dred dollars—of real lace hemmed with 
sable over white satin. The actress, Ida 
Rubenstein, pays about two thousand dol- 
lars apiece for six or seven gowns a year. 

But the most expensive dresses shown in Paris last sum- 
mer were generally about eight hundred dollars apiece, and 
there were only a few of them. The prettiest évening gown 
I saw cost four hundred and twenty dollars, a white, sleeve- 
less chemise affair which glistened and shimmered in every 
square inch with crystal stones, beautifully cut, twenty- 
three thousand of them. The stones alone cost the dress- 
maker two hundred and ten dollars. 

Another gown made by the same house was embroidered 
by hand in an all-over Chinese pattern which took the em- - 
broiderers one hundred days to work. 

Figure it up: three francs an hour, ten hours a day, one 
hundred days; that embroidery cost about two hundred and 
ten dollars in labor, a factor which brought the price of the 
dress up above the usual level. 


Going Shopping With a Highflyer 


r ALL fairness, then, it must be said that the prices of gar- 
ments coming from the first houses in Paris are entirely 
reasonable, and represent only a fair profit over the cost of 
materials, labor, designing, and the overhead of magnificent 
establishments. Materials are thirty per cent higher than 
before the war, labor three times as high. Yet the average 
price, even for evening gowns, is about one hundred and 
seventy-five dollars, so that it is only when this figure is mul- 
paren by fifty—the highflyers have at least that many gowns 
of various sorts a year—that the figures begin to be at all 
dizzy. 

Add to these the bills for hats, shoes, lingerie, hosiery, 
fans, gloves, hand bags, enough of all these things to wear 
with fifty gowns, and you can see the result:. husband sign- 
ing checks furiously up to our seventy-thousand-dollar limit. 
Beyond that we refuse to go. It passes imagination, and we 
don’t intend to have anything to do with it. 

Hats, shoes, lingerie and those other things may sound 
innocent enough as compared with sables and pearls and 
crystal-crusted dresses, but when you remember that a 
single undervest can cost and often does cost seventy dollars 
on the Rue de la Paix—silk and real lace, of course—and 
that one must have dozens of pairs of shoes at twenty- 
eight dollars a pair, the innocence of such apparently harm- 
less trifles begins to be suspected. 

Nor are stockings negligible. A dozen pairs a month are 
bought by many women in Paris, which means an annual 
outlay of about twelve hundred dollars. French stockings 
are not so good as ours; they are lovely and fine, but they 
wear badly, and need to be replenished frequently. 

Now that we have buried ourselves in a mass of general 
figures, let’s climb out at the hand of one of these highflyers 
and go shopping with her. 

We'll choose a beautiful one, because that will be pleas- 
anter, and one who is not too extravagant, because then we 
shall not feel so ill at 
ease. It really would be 
embarrassing to watch 
a woman spend forty 
thousand dollars for a 
fur coat, for example. 
We'd be thinking of the 
house that sum would 
buy, and the insurance 
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it would pay for, and the number of children it would edu- 
oeks--liinaahins notions that have no place on such a 
tour as this. 

So our companion shall be a reasonable creature who 
dresses beautifully on only twenty-five thousand a year. 
There are hosts of women in Paris who spend that much; 
ours is merely the loveliest of them all. She takes us first 
to the tailor’s and orders ten suits. Of course, she is only 
accommodating us by ordering them all at once. We have 
but a few days in Paris, and she has offered to do her year’s 
shopping in that time; agreeable of her, isn’t it? 

he ten suits, she says, represent the minimum a smart. 
woman may have in her year’s wardrobe. Two or three for 
town, a couple of silk ones, white ones for Nice and Deau- 
ville, perhaps a Norfolk, fur-trimmed ones for winter—ten 
will hardly cover the ground. But resolutely she keeps it 
down to ten and spends only a little over a thousand dollars. 

She decides, after deep thought, that she’ll just have to 
worry along on twenty-four evening gowns, whether she’s 
the shabbiest woman in Paris or not. Two a month cer- 
tainly isn’t many, when one goes several places every night; 
still, she’s nothing if not economical, and perhaps if the 
gowns are made very, very simple, and are kept to the soft 
colors, they’ll be inconspicuous enough not to be noticed, 
which is all a woman in her position can ask of the world, 
anyway. She bargains for these at thirty-five hundred 
dollars. She wished afterward that she hadn’t fallen for that 
actressy-looking one with the rhinestones all over it. It was 
too expensive and would be one of the landmarks of the 
season. Oh, well. 

Afternoon dresses came to twenty-eight hundred dollars. 
She needed about twenty, and so many had real lace on 
them! Tea gowns cost her about a thousand dollars. She 
got only six, but one had such nice little ermine trimming, 
and one had a lot of pointe de Venise. Besides, every woman 
can’t wear tea gowns. You have to be slim, and your hair 
has to be right, and you can’t have a big, horsy face. So it is 
really an investment—tea gowns, an investment in one’s 
beauty. 

Traveling coats and sports clothes came to fourteen hun- 
dred dollars. Our lady doesn’t go in for sports, having too 
much respect for her nose; but one has to have the clothes 
just the same, oi course, whether one has the freckles or not. 
She expended thirty-five hundred dollars for lingerie, dozens 
of outfits in all conceivable colors. I can’t see her in her 
black crépe-de-chine nightgown somehow; but she calmly 
went ahead and bought it. You have to buy your things in 
sets, she said, whether you happen to adore each particular 
piece or not. And most of the pieces were lovely —tiny frilled 
knickers knee-deep in lace, spiderweb chemises, frothy, foam- 
ing, lacy slips, robes de nuit of plaited orchid, flesh, apricot 
crépe silk, cunningly hemstitched and bearing her initials, 
blooming on the left shoulder like flowers. 

Precisely fifty-two hats she procured fog herself, and for 
precisely fourteen hundred dollars. She bought six evening 
wraps and one fur scarf in silver fox, which modest purchases 
certainly proved her heroic mettle, for her blond head looks 
more like a lily than ever in rolling collars of chinchilla and 
fox and sable. 


Cine Hundred Pairs of Shoes 


Bo! she went straight to the dogs when we got to the 
bootmaker’s. It was no doubt because she has such 
pretty feet, feet just made for these fantastic French shoes, 
bright-colored, high-heeled. Anyway, she did a dreadful 
thing at the bootmaker’s: she ordered just one hundred 
pairs of shoes. And she did a worse thing than that: she 
bought a pair of the most expensive shoes in the house, a 
pair that cost three hundred and fifty dollars. 

Not that she didn’t demur a little about the price. ‘“‘ That’s 
too much.’”’ Yet her eye melted softly toward them. 

“‘But, madame, there are over a thousand rhinestones in 
each shoe.’”’ The shoes were set as close as could be with 
delicately cut rhinestones, slippers of moonshine. 

“And, you see, each stone is riveted. We have only one 
workman who can do it. The price is not too much.” 

She was seeing a vision, her- 
self in the sparkling actressy 
gown and the moonshine slip- 
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Sarr with midnight-blue velvet and 
Panes chinchilla. 

“T’ll take them,” she mur- 
mured in a small, ashamed 
voice. 

The other shoes were of 
dozens of kinds— patent 
leather with hand-painted 
enamel trimmings; bronze 
velvet trimmed with gold kid 
appliqué, whose heels were 
hand-carved and gilded, good- 
ness knows how many inches 
high; alligator sport shoes; 
lizard-skin shoes; white an- 
telope shoes; shoes trimmed 
with gold braid; mules with 
square toes; mules with 
turned-up, moyen-dge toes; 
high, bright blue boots; shoes 
with rhinestone heels; shoes 
with buckles and fringe and 
beads and balls. 

I wondered at her sayin 
she wanted the heels “ French 
height.” 
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It’s right here in the United States of America and the 

Dominion of Canada. Probably I should include Australia 
and New Zealand except for the fact that I can only take it on 
hearsay in their case. As dominions of the British Empire they are 
still outside the pure realm of free democracy as we see it. Canada 
is, too, for that matter, but we grade her higher because she is typi- 
cally American in thought and progressiveness. We've swapped 
about a million citizens with her and we've been the best of good 
friends and neighbors for a century, both because of and in spite of 
our occasional bickerings. England may not realize it but the tie 
that binds us to our Anglo-Saxon brethren more strongly than any 
blood tie or common language tie is her great Dominion to the north 
of us and the fact that there is not a fortress or an armed threat along 
three thousand miles of border. 

It may be a cocky thing to say, but about the only good thing the 
world has derived from the Kaiser’s abortive effort to Prussianize two 
hemispheres is an awakening consciousness through the world that 
American civilization is infinitely the best so far developed; that rela- 
tively it is first-class, while Europe’s is hardly second-class and Asia’s 
is about fourth to sixth class. 

The more you cross over to Europe in these afterwar days the 
deeper this impression grows. It is not a case of telling the world that 
we are the only it. They tell it to you. Not the politicians, of 
course, nor the aristocrats, nor the rancorous critics whose only out- 
look on the present or future is bilious; but the really intelligent lead- 
ers of thought who read and observe and get about among their 
neighbors. The bourgeoisie of Europe knowsit, and labor knows it and 
would come here by the millions to share in it if they could pay their 
way and jump the immigration barriers. 

Woodrow Wilson touched off a new train of enlightenment and 
fired the common people of all nations with his slogan, ‘“‘ Make the 
World Safe for Democracy.’ Ever since the world has been going to 
school to learn what democracy is, or rather what American democ- 
racy is. After a four years’ course it sees that there is only one worth- 
while object lesson, and that it’s right here. Everywhere you go you 
find a quickening grasp of the fact that our wealth is not due solely to 
teeming mines of ore, coal and precious metals, to the enormous fer- 
tility of our Middle West, to our mountains, our rivers and our water- 
falls, to our Steel trust, our Standard Oil and our Ford car, to our 
endless railroad mileage, our skyscrapers, our ten-cent stores, our cafe- 
terias, our countless bathtubs, to our school system, our untrammeled 
churches, to our newspapers and magazines, to our libraries and muse- 
ums, to our telegraph and telephone, to our Thomas Edison and our 
Wright Brothers. These are the things we used to label and brag 
about before the war, but failed to explain. We bragged also of our 
freedom and our democracy, but neglécted to expound the whyfore of 
it. We boasted of our Constitution, but never took the pains to read 
it. There were so many Bryans and Debses and the like crying it down 
that no few of us were somewhat afraid to read it, fearing there might 
be something shameful in it. roe, . 


“Less is only one first-class civilization in the world today. 


UT when we went overseas by the millions to save the world for 
democracy we were forced to tell the world something about this 
republic of ours; so pretty much all of us dug in to learn what should 
have been our primer lessons in American government. Right on top 
of this came the Nineteenth Amendment, which started all our wom- 
enfolk to reading and asking questions and prying into the remote and 
sheltered corners of American government and American politics. 
When the everyday American suddenly discovers that his wife and 
daughter and probably his stenographer and his telephone girl are 
somewhat better informed than he is concerning the origin and func- 
tions of his citizenship he gets the impulse to do a little reading and 
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sitting in at lectures, even if it does interfere with his time for base- 
ball, golf and lodge meetings. 

There is no greater debt of gratitude that the men of this genera- 
tion as American citizens owe to the modern American woman than 
this quickened desire to pry into the economic and political history of 
the United States. Overnight the Nineteenth Amendment doubled 
the citizenship of the United States and added vastly to the intelli- 
gence of that citizenship. Relatively this was just as true on Beacon 
Street as on Main Street. Also, let meadd that the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment is one of the irrefutable proofs that this is the only first-class 
civilization in the world today. The British woman has suffrage, to 
be sure, but there are strings tied to it, and she is still vastly fond of 
the king business and the medieval system of caste aristocracy. The 
same is true in the Scandinavian countries notwithstanding their 
record of leadership in feminism. It is true in Holland and Belgium. 

As for Germany, it is anybody’s guess whether she is headed back 
toward Prussianism or contemplates a blind plunge into Bolshevism 
as a reprisal for the occupation of the Ruhr. Both in Germany and 
France women are practically as dull and: passive followers as they 
were acentury ago. Just on that score alone you couldn’t vote them 
better than a second-class civilization. 


HERE nothing is done for the big public but only for the 

classes there can be nothing better than a second-class civiliza- 
tion. No statesman we ever had was keener to see this than the late 
Ambassador Walter H. Page. You will find in one of his letters in 
that great biography of him by Burton J. Hendrick this remark: “I 
wouldn’t give Long Island or Moore County [N. C.] for the whole of 
Continental Europe with its kings and its itching palms.” 

A Paris correspondent of one of the great American newspapers 
who has the intimate friendship of big people all over Europe, whose 
job and whose social connections are the envy of thousands of jour- 
nalists, said to me that after sixteen years of Europe his one ambition 
was to be promoted back to the United States. 

“There is just one first-class place to live and raise a family,”’ 
he stated—‘“‘the United States of America. They are desperately 
anxious over here since the war to get out of their second and third 
class ruts, but they'll never be able to do it without our help. Every 
time they get a good start, along comes another war that sets them 
back fifty years or so. They'll never get over this war habit without 
our assistance. Just the force of our example will not help much. 
We've got to sit in with them, to join the family group, and it seems 
to me we can do this without any danger of entangling political alli- 
ances. If we do, it will be the greatest humanitarian achievement in 
the history of mankind. If we don’t, they’ll soon be burning up the 
world again in another war, and we may not be big enough and rich 
enough next time to serve as an effective fire department. The At- 
lantic Ocean has narrowed appreciably since 1914; it is getting nar- 
rower every year. 

“You cannot go anywhere on the Continent where they are not 
building airplanes and Zeppelins. The next war, when it comes, will 


- be the ultimate of horrors, and I hope and pray that we can get some 


realization of this to the statesmen back home who are seeing back- 
wards and dreaming sweet dreams of prosperous isolation while the 
rest of the world goes to hell.”’ 

These statesmen referred to, however, are not of the awakening 
kind. They hide out in the deep timber and see hobgoblins and ban- 
shees in every thicket and tree top; emerging into the sunlight now and 
then they make faces and rail at science and progress and any brand of 
humanitarianism, politics and religion that they cannot designate as 
their own peculiar philosophy or good medicine. 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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Women's (congress Against Womens Parties 


But They Demand Peace, Protection of (shildren, Justice and Liberty 


HEN hundreds of women all over the 
\ \ | world pack their bags and strike out on 
boats and trains for the same place at 
the same time, something is up. When women 
from Egypt, India, South Africa, America, Ger- 
many, Palestine, Greece and practically every 
other country on every continent jaunt thou- 
sands of miles, spend thousands of dollars and 
consume weeks of time just to be together seven 
days in a far-off city, it is no shopping tour, no 
quilting party they are on. There’s a bee in 
their bonnets; and whatever it’s buzzing for, it’s 
buzzing pretty loud to set them all off like this. 
And so we are jerked up somewhat by the 
fact of the ninth Congress of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance, held in Rome in 
May—are jerked up or ought to be! We Amer- 
icans are jerked up, because we had almost for- 
gotten already that there are women who want 
the vote and have not got it yet. Even the 
phrase ‘“‘ Votes for Women’’ seems antiquated 
and faded now, like an old hat on which we 
smile fondly. Our new bonnet is a great deal 
smarter, of course, and it fits, oh, somuch better! 
But the old thing was a dear thing, and, besides, 
- we wore it so long! A suffrage meeting, then, 
strikes our hearts in a vulnerable spot. How 
familiar it sounds, after all, when French women 
get on the platform and tell of their as yet 
unsuccessful efforts to be full-fledged citizens; 
when Egyptian women spread out their hopes 
and plans for the vote; when a delegate from 
Brazil tells of their suffrage bill, which has 
already passed its first reading in the House! 
Pretty good, too, for a movement only three 
years old! 


Something Bigger Than the Vote 


UT this convention of women is not purely a 
suffrage congress. Latin women, who rep- 
resent one of the largest groups of unenfran- 
chised women, were there in the interest of the 
vote; and women from China, Egypt, Palestine 
and Greece. Anglo-Saxon women, who have the 
vote, were there to help these others, it is true, 
but they were also there for something else— 
something bigger than the vote, beyond it and 
above it. 

I have said that something is up when women 
of so many nations come together like this. 
What did they do at this congress? And more 
than that, what are they going to do now that 
this congress is over? What is in the minds of 
women the world over today? What are they 
dreaming of? What are they working for? That 
women of all countries and races thus came 
together is in itself dramatic, significant; but 
why they came is the heart of the thing. 

They came together—these women belonging 
to the International Woman Suffrage Alliance— 
primarily and avowedly for the better interests 
of women; for the vote for those who don’t have 
it; for other greater opportunities for those who 
do. They make no fine-sounding statements 
about humanity and the perfect state and all 
that sort of thing, but tacitly the implication is 
there. A world never rises above the level of its 


don’t always say it! And so they keep reiterat- 
ing in this world-wide organization: ‘‘We want 
freedom for women—politically, economicaily, 
professionally and legally, because we want to 
serve.” 

That was the tone of the congress—a passion- 
ate desire to get something for women, only that 
women may help a world badly in need of help. 
Primarily I believe that the women at this con- 
gress, who represented their women at home, are 
interested in world peace; and this in spite of 
the fact that peace as a subject for discussion 
was not on the program of the meeting. It was 
not on the program for extremely delicate rea- 
sons; but it was on everybody’s tongue and in 
everybody’s heart for extremely strong ones— 
for reasons so strong, indeed, that a peace resolu- 
tion was passed after all, not a very flat-footed 
one in its wording, but a very earnest one in 
its intent; reasons so strong that a resolution 
was passed calling upon the League of Nations 
to secure the adhesion of all those countries of 
the world that are not yet members, which 
meant, of course, the Central European powers 
and the United States; reasons so strong that 
in almost every discussion of apparently specific 
problems there, an application to world peace 
was made. 

“‘We women understand each other pretty 
well,’’ they said again and again. ‘Our men 
must learn to understand each other, and our 
countries must learn to understand each other.”’ 

They did not say that all women must oppose 
all men and refuse to have anything to do with 
wars, which is, after all, the mth degree to which 
women could carry their power. They have not 
come to that yet, and maybe they never will 
come to it or need to come to it. Yet one felt the 
currents of their terrific determination, as yet 
unorganized; and if women ever do organize to 
fight that war against war, theirs would at least 
be a bloodless war and one without hate, except 
the hate of women for cruelty and slaughter and 
destruction. But this is mere fortune telling. 


Willing to Take Hard ‘fobs First 


OMEN believe, and the congress believed, 

that all nations, with the combined aid of 
their men and women, will join forces against 
force and come finally, if not soon, to a generous 
understanding of each other, without the neces- 
sity of what is so fearsomely called sex war. 
And here’s a tip for the men: If you want a 
great stream of energy poured into your public 
works, put your women at work for world peace! 
They want it more than anything else in the 
world, and they’ll work for it, as they always 
work for anything they want, like dogs! The 
convention proved that, even though you prob- 
ably couldn’t find it in the minutes. . 

Lest somebody shouid be alarmed by the mere 
suggestion made above—that women are not 
complete strangers to the idea of combining 
against men for their ends and aims—we hasten 
to remind him that the congress declared against 
women’s parties in politics. It was agreed 
rather generally that women can best work 


were remarks made—and very eloquent ones— 
about the errand-girl principle which men polit- 
ical leaders are so fond of. For it is an open 
secret that when women first get the vote and 
start to work in their chosen parties, they are 
usually presented with carefully selected, impos- 
sible little jobs by the men—canvassing in hope- 
less districts, running for office in hopeless dis- 
tricts, addressing envelopes, running errands, 
figuratively, if not literally. 

‘All right,’’ said the women at the congress; 
“‘let’s take them on their own terms; let’s ac- 
cept nasty jobs, take hard candidacies, make a 
good fight and so earn the right to better terms.”’ 


Ability Must be the Test 


Bes made only two reservations: Don’t 
take some impossible candidacy twice; and 
if on special occasions men become too obstrep- 
erous, lei the women all join together for that 
emergency, and put over their good measure or 
their good candidate or whatever it is they’re 
after. But as a general principle the convention 
believed in codperation between men and women 
in politics—women with their own bureaus and 
inside parties, to forestall being swallowed up, 
and with perhaps a big clearing house for infor- 
mation and action, such as our own National 
League of Women Voters. 

It seems pretty safe, therefore, to affirm at 
once and for all time that women’s parties—so 
unpopular with men—are almost equally as 
unpopular with women, and will never thrive 
except sporadically. 

There was an imposing number of women 
M. P.’s at the congress—from Germany, Fin- 
land, Denmark and the Ukraine; and if the 
tell-me-pretty-maiden gentleman had happened 
along and put his question to these women, 
the answer would have been, as in the song: 
“Oh, yes, kind sir, there are a few’’—for ‘ser- 
many alone has thirty-seven women in the 
Reichstag. But women want more congress- 
women, women judges, women public servants 
of all kinds; and they want their own sex in 
office simply because they feel that women will 
look after their interests and those of their chil- 
dren more carefully than men, and not because 
of any vain desire to advertise the sex by put- 
ting it in office. 

Indeed, the convention declared against work- 
ing to put women in office merely because they 
are women, but stipulated that ability, and abil- 
ity only, is to be the test. If your district has a 
woman who would make a good public servant, 
try to get a job for her, unless there is an avail- 
able man in the district who can do it better; 
in that case, work for him. That was the 
position of the congress. Real representation, 
whether through spokesmen or spokeswomen, is 
the goal. 

Another battle—for woman at home—is be- 
ing fought by the International Woman Suf- 
frage Alliance, which is out to give her not 
only representation. in her government but in 
her own family. 
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women; and although women know that, they _ inside existing political parties, although there (Continued on Page 32) 
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HE practi- 

RAN) cally simul- 

ya; taneous 

ai weddings 

of the Ashe 

el sisters to 

Nags the two 

: most prom- 

inent young men of Mon- 

terey, the two youths 

who were bitterest in their 

enmity toward each other, 

was the sensation of the 

hour. It was, in fact, the 

sensation of twenty-four 

hours, or maybe thirty-six. 

Then it was drowned out 

by the noise of the explo- 
sion in the county cases. 

Paul Holbrook came 
back from his little wed- 
ding tour, installed May in 
her father-in-law’s palatial 
home, walked into the 
court room, faced Judge 
Wendell, and fired his tor- 
pedo—which was to blow 
the county ring out of 
water, tie up all the bales 
of county warrants in the 
Monterey State Bank, and 
by its repercussions in 
other cases, remove from 
office not only every mem- 
ber of the board of super- 
visors, but also the sheriff, 
the auditor and the treas- 
urer. It might also put 
some of them behind the 
bars; and with them some 
gentlemen who had served 
in the past, including that 
frank friend of ours, Mr. 
Roswell Upright. 

Fremont McConkey, a 
member of the ring, was in 
attendance as clerk of the 
court, sitting behind his 
counter, with his pigeon- 
holes for the legal papers 
behind him. His eyes did 
not meet those of his new 
brother-in-law. His be- 
havior was most correct; 
but he looked out over the 
great crowd brought there 
by the celebrated cause, 
saw Paul Holbrook alone 
against a large group of 
legal lights led by N. V. 
Creede, who had been re- 
tained by the Bank of 
Monterey; saw every man who was then or had been 
in the past or expected to be in the future interested 
in county or state politics—Judge Stone, his old 
enemy Governor Wade, influential farmers like Mag- 
nus Thorkelson and J. T. Vandemark, the young man 
who was in the field to be Fremont’s successor—saw 
them all sitting, looking with keen curiosity, mingled 
with various other passions, at the young man with the 
tortoise-shell glasses who was firing the torpedo. Fre- 
mont felt inclined to chuckle a little in advance at the 
spectacle of Paul Holbrook squelched by N. V. Creede. 


OLBROOK — it was a hearing on the granting of a 

temporary injunction—began reading to the 
court his proof in the form of affidavits. There was the usual 
sparring of opposition in the form of objections, the usual 
delays; but Judge Wendell made it clear that he was desirous 
of hearing what the young man had to offer, and soon the 
sound of Holbrook’s voice, as he read page after page of 
affidavits, interrupted only by explanatory remarks or inter- 
rogations of the court, began to put to sleep those spectators 
who are always present in court with no interest in what 
goes on. 

But Fremont McConkey did not sleep. He saw the drama 
in the facts laid before the court; he saw it reflected in the 
faces of the men before him. He saw the keen, intelligent 
face of James Boyd flush with passion as Paul read the 
statement of a man who, at the request of a county super- 
visor, had put in duplicate bills for making approaches to 
bridges—one bill in each case against the bridge fund for 
the supervisor—pure graft; and another against the road 
fund for himself. The anger was caused by the fact that 
Mr. Boyd had the warrants issued for those fraudulent bills 
in his vaults that day. Fremont saw the county supervisor 
implicated turn pale. Joe Zentz, the treasurer, laughed—but 
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it was a rather ghastly laugh—when Paul showed that he 
was personally getting half of the two per cent of illegal and 
excessive interest he was paying Boyd's bank for ‘‘carrying”’ 
the county debt ‘pending arrangements for bonding.”’ 

As the evidence prosily flowed in, Fremont McConkey 
grew sick at the feeling that all these things which Paul 
Holbrook was pressing upon the intelligence and conscience 
of the court were true. He saw, too, that the defendants— 
the bank and the county officers—knew that they were true. 
Not one of them but was the picture of surprised guilt —not 
one except Raws Upright, who sat with an expression of 
rather pleased interest on his face, looking very much as a 
man engaged in some game may ‘ook when his opponent 
makes a beautiful score against him. 

Upright smiled broadly with the rest when Jacob Cohen, 
the first of the Hebrew iftWAdlers of the village, grew almost 


apoplectic when it was m that his bills for blankets and 
clothing for paupers * ers had been held over for 
session after sessio rd of supervisors, and finally 
had been allowed Only age whole but as each separate 
bill which made ug th@ WiMll®; the money had been paid to 


od 
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Albert Junkin’s deputy on 
an order which Jacob hag 
signed, as the deputy had 
said, ‘‘to save Mr. Coheg 
the trouble of going ove 
to the courthouse.” 

““Vy,”’ said he when he 
grew articulate, “do voy 
suppose, now, yer honor 
I'd ever haf a bill paid t'reg 
times ofer, like dot hunder@ 
seventeen fifty for deny 
blankets, an’ me not git my 
share? Dis iss gorruptiony 
yer honor, unless I git myj 
rake-off !’’ 

Uncle Jake Vandemarks 
half rose in his seat whens 
it was shown that the sus 
pervisor having charge of 
road work in his part of t 
county had drawn tho 
sands of dollars in the na 
of one of Uncle Jake's hired 
men—‘“‘to be expended on 
the roads of Vandemar 
township” —and Fremo 
knew as well as did Mg, 
Vandemark that not a tithe 
of it had ever been so exe 
pended. This system of 
what is coming to be called 
graft now, but terme 
boodle then, was spread i 
layer after layer over t 
whole county. 


HARLIE FLEMING 
was shown to have 
charged the county sepa 
rate railway fare and sub 
sistence for himself and 
each of the prisoners taken 
to the penitentiary, though 
not only had he takes 
more than one at a trip, 
but each time he and thé 
prisoners had traveled on 
free passes issued by thel 
railways. It was shown 
that the costs of the county 
jail had been multiplied by 
padding, and that nearly 
all the officers involved 
had their own grocery, and 
in some cases their dry-} 
goods and clothing bills 
charged to the account of 
the prisoners and the few 
paupers of the county. 
Charlie, too, had filched 
thousands from the public 
on fraudulent claims for fees, transportation and sub- 
sistence of witnesses supposed to have appeared be- 
fore the various grand juries. ‘‘ You will note, your 
honor,” said Paul Holbrook, in discussing this phase 
of the matter, “that the detective genius of our sheriff, 
Mr. Fleming, is more extraordinary than any ever 
imagined by Poe. He scents evidence afar off. The 
farther off it is, in fact, the better he seems to scent it. 
I have here a list of witnesses for whose transporta-§ 
tion Mr. Fleming has generously provided, to appear 
before our grand juries. The majority are from Maine, 
California and Oregon. I think your honor will be 
justified in inquiring why our witnesses of crime in’ 
Monterey County flee before every term of court to 
Portland, Maine, and Portland, Oregon, and slight Portland, 
Iowa; and why all of them must have their expenses to 
Monterey advanced by Mr. Fleming, why our sheriff signs’ 
for all their warrants in his own hand, and why no member 
of these grand juries remembers that such persons have ap- 
peared before their august bodies!” 


T WAS all a mass of rottenness. Fremont blushed to think 

that he had been befooled and deceived by these clumsy 
scoundrels for so long. He found no excuses for himself, 
though others in time found them in plenty. In time the public 
came to see, as some saw then, that he, an ignorant farmer's 
boy, had been drawn into the unsavory mess of local politics 
at a time when he was incapable of seeing its seamy side. } 

That night he was not only humbled but humiliated, 
shamed. He felt disgraced, and asa matter of fact, he was dis-} 
graced. In his office, after court adjourned, he found two men 
waiting for him. He recognized them as his old friend of his} 
neatherd days, and that smooth old bandit, Mark Owsley. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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““We come in,’’ said Bent, “to talk with you about the 
caucuses that’s comin’ on right soon now.” 

“Well,” answered Fremont, flicked on the raw by this 
reference to politics, ‘‘what about the caucuses?” 

“We've got things ribbed up,’’ replied Bent, ‘‘to bring in 
the Crescent township delegation f’r you.” 

‘“What for?’’ asked Fremont. “If I were nominated for 
scavenger I couldn’t be elected. This whole county crowd 
will be turned out of office when the people learn what’s been 
done upstairs here today. They ought to be. Men that the 
people have been supporting year after year will be lucky if 
they don’t go to jail! I tell you, Bent, men that’ll do what 
seems to be proved on this crowd will steal acorns from a 
blind sow. I’m through with ’em. I’m through with all of it. 
Thank you for your offer of the Crescent delegation, but I 
quit when my term expires. Tell all my friends so if I have 
any friends left—which I doubt! Except you. i’m done— 
and if I thought I wasn’t, the people would soon show me 
that I am!” 

Fremont took no pains to lower his voice to the political- 
conference modulation. He spoke out loudly and plainly; but 
he was sorry afterward, when he realized that Paul Hol- 
brook, who had come for 
some papers, must have 
heard him as he stood at 
the desk. Fremont had no 
desire to bestow any en- 
comiums on Paul, who, 
after carrying off Fre- 
mont’s pretty sister-in-law 
in triumph, had just had 
the greatest day of his life 
in court. 


4! HAD been Paul’s day. 
He had driven them be- 
fore him. N. V. Creede, 
when Paul had completed 
the presentation of his affi- 
davits, rose and sarcasti- 
cally remarked that he 
would not be so ungenerous 
as to deprive his young 
friend of his glory on that 
occasion, but would merely 
remind him and the court 
that in this country no 
man’s reputation, not to 
say his liberty and the 
functions intrusted to him 
by an appreciative people, 
could be taken from him by 
ex parte evidence, cooked 
up in secret; Mr. Creede 
would only ask the court 
to withhold action on the 
application until his clients 
could have their day in 
court, and show up these 
slanders for what they were. 

“The court will appoint 
one week from today,” said 
Judge Wendell, ‘‘for the 
defendants to show cause 
why the temporary injunc- 
tion, which I shall grant on 
the plaintiffs’ showing, shall 
not be maintained in force 
until the final hearing on 
its permanency.” 


8 vee: was a sharp 
struggle over this, but 
the court was firm. He 
would grant the temporary 
injunction. ‘‘And I take 
this occasion,”’ said he, ‘‘to 
notify all parties that I 
shall assign for trial the 
cases for the removal of 
these men from office at an 
early day of the next term! 
Mister Bailiff, adjourn 
court !”’ 

The judge was against 
the courthouse crowd! Fre- 
mont had this in mind when 
he announced his defection 
to Bent Bushyager and 
Deek Owsley. Mr. Owsley 
rubbed his hands in ap- 
proval. He, it may be re- 
membered, had always felt 
that Fremont had better 
things in prospect than to 
be clerk of the courts— 
things more important to 
his rather questionable 
friends in Crescent town- 
ship. “I think you're right,” said Owsley. ‘It’s time you 
cut loose from this crowd of petty thieves! But you’re 
wrong when you say you’ve got no friends. You've got lots 
of ’em! Why, half your farmer supporters won’t hear of this 
thing till after thrashin’, an’ most of them’ll stay by you. 
But don’t you fool with this two-by-nine office, Mr. McCon- 
key. We can start a boom for you for a better place. What 
you ought to do is to be a reform candidate for sheriff.’ 

Fremont laughed sarcastically at this. Owsley seemed 
obsessed with the notion that Fremont ought to be made 
sheriff. He locked his office and went home, taking the main 
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street and walking erect—but speaking to nobody unless 
spoken to. Catherine had not learned of what had taken 
place; and he broke it to her gently at supper. 

“And,” she inquired, ‘‘did papa’s name come up?” 

“No,” said Fremont. ‘‘ Not in any way.” 

“May and I,” said she, smiling, ‘‘owe that to you.” 

““No,” said he. ‘‘ You owe it to May’s salary, and your 
economy, and to your willingness to give up your home.” 

That night they heard a tapping, not at the front door, 
but at the back. Catherine went to the door and admitted 
Mr. Roswell Upright through the kitchen. 

““Sneaked in through the back alley,’ said Raws, after 
Catherine had withdrawn. “I heard what you said to that 
Crescent delegation. I don’t blame yeh! They’ve got noth- 
ing on you. But I think you'd better go after the nomination 





THE VILLAGE BREATHED EASIER AS THE CONSTABLES CAME IN LATE IN THE DAY WITH 
PITT BUSHYAGER, AND BOWIE, AND THE MILD, WHITE OLD FORREST, IN CUSTODY 


ag’in. I talked with Jake Vandemark an’ Magnus after 
court adjourned, and they’re fer yeh. They’d got what you 
said to your horse-thief friends. The other officers are sore 
at yeh, but they'll be too busy to hurt yeh much. I think you 
c’n rope in both sides, Freem. I was tickled at what Uncle 
Jake said. He an’ Magnus found me posting up a notice of 
a meetin’ of tiie Anti-Horse Thief Association I’m president 
of, an’ I said we'd got to clean these thieves up sometime— 
that’s a good issue for me when this thing blows over—and 
Magnus said, ‘Vell, Raws, from what Ay hare, not all our 
t’ieves are horse t’ieves!’ ‘Oh,’ says I, ‘don’t decide on one 
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side of the evidence. They ain’t all thieves around this court- 
house!’ ‘Derned near it!’ says Jake. ‘If it wan’t for Fre- 
mont McConkey I’d say they all was, an’ every man that’s 
b’en in office in this county!’ ‘Wal,’ says I, ‘you know me, 
Jake. I never claimed to be out for nothin’ but my health.’ 
But don’t you see, Freem, you’ve got these pure-minded 
fellers with you yet, a lot of ’em. An’ you’ve had it only two 
years, an’ the other chap hain’t no organization—an’ I'd 
kind o’ like to have it to say afterward that we didn’t git 
quite cleaned out. Better stick, Freem!”’ 

“No!” said Fremont. ‘And while we’re talking I want 
you to pay that note of yours. Catherine an’ I will need that 
money.” 

“Well, Freem,’’ said Raws, “if I had the money—an’ [ 
wouldn’t give a cuss whose money it was I had—I’d pay 
you. But them railroad fellers trimmed me proper on my con- 
tracts; they made me do the work the way I agreed, by 
George. I don’t see how I can pay anything on it. But 
here’s what I've been thinkin’: You've a kind of a hankeri’ 
for newspaperin’. I own the Lithopolis Sun, kind of under 
cover. Wanted to keep it goin’ when Smith was peterin’ out, 
f’r political reasons. He'll turn it over to me, or anyone | 
say, any time, an’ he'll stay 
a while an’ get you starte:|. 
He’s got a lineo’ fire an’ liie 
insurance companies, an’ 
you can put an attorne,- 
at-law sign at the top. They 
need a good lawyer in Lith- 
opolis. Ain’t none at ail 
there now. An’ you've got 
all the people there on your 
staff. I’ll turn the whole 
thing over to you for an in- 
dorsement of a thousand 
dollars on that note.”’ 


| nagy + ard laughed. 
The idea of becoming 
the editor of a_ village 
weekly after all his lofty 
plans, for literary success, 
wasvery absurd. But Raws 
made a good selling talk. 
What was Fremont goingto 
do? Here wasa living, any- 
how, and a chance to start 
in with his law practice. 

“‘Well,’’ said Fremont, 
in order to close the inter- 
view, “if you won't say 
any more about my being 
a candidate for clerk of the 
courts I'll consider it. I'll 
talk to my—my wife about 
“Deg 
The word came with 
difficulty. It was his first 
use of it as to Catherine. 
And when he spoke to her 
about the Lithopolis pro- 
ject she rather favored it. 
She said that she felt as if 
she would like to leave 
Monterey. Living in a 
smaller way in the town 
would be unpleasant. She 
liked Lithopolis, because 
it was so pretty. And in 
short, she turned Fremont's 
mind so that from lack of 
choice, perhaps, the re- 
moval was made. 


XXXV 


HEIR life in Lithopolis 
was rather idyllic in 
comparison with what they 
had passed through, and 
for a while was very happy. 
Fremont had the most in 
teresting of newspaper 
plants, even though it was 
a bit limited. It occupied 
a one-story building stand- 
ing with its front flush with 
the sidewalk on Main 
Street. They lived in a 
cottage on the next street 
north, on a lot that joined 
back to back to that on 
which their printing office 
stood. The wife of Smith, 
their predecessor, had been 
fond of flowers and had 
made a trellis running from 
the back door of the cot- 
tage to that of the office, 
which in season was cov- 
ered with morning-glory, moon vine and cypress vine, so 
that one might pass from the house to the office unseen o/ 
the public; and Catherine could spread the table in the shade 
of their own flowering vines in the fine summer weather. 
Here she and the little ones, with Fremont and Caliban, had 
made a pleasant collation. 
Caliban was the guardian of the place, and the power plant 
of the little subiiiinn house. He was a huge Danish dog, 
reared by Smith from a whining puppy with unopened eyes, 


(Continued on Page 125) 
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mur dry cuticle QUICKLY you have a gleaming brilliance that 
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in An unexpected party—barely time After just a few trials you will find 
to hurry into another dress before it your nails not only look a thousand 
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Complete Cutex manicure sets containing everything 
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Polish, Cuticle Cream (Cuticle Comfort), emery board 
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(The Sarah Addington story to be read in connection 
with these cut-outs will be fgund on page 34.) 
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DIRECTIONS 


Paste this page on a piece of heavy 
paper, placing some weights on it until 
perfectly dry. Then cut out the va- 
rious figures around the outside heavy 
line. To make the figures stand up 
cut the bases into three parts, bending 
forward on the red dotted line and 
back on the black dotted lines. Pustt 
Boy Blue's horn upward through the 
opening in his hands, and cut the 
spaces in his hat and the Sand Man's 
so that they will fit. To make the 
Little Girl's bonnet fit cut the long 
slit under the brim and the space be- 
tween the brim and the pink bow 
Hang the Sand Man's bucket on his 
arm by pushing tab on the bucket 
through the opening above his arm 
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OR many months Paramount’s VIVIVIVUINIVIVIVV VIVIVIVIVIVIVIVIVIVIVIVIVIVIMIVIVIVIVIVIVIV VIVIMIVIVIVIVIV) Viv) VIVIVIVII VIVIVIMIVIVIV WiMIvT 
famous stars, directors, players, 
dramatists, photographers and 
screen technicians have been 





The cream of America’s screen entertainment 


working to give you a giant pro- is presented in 14 special Paramount Pictures 
gram of thrilling photoplays for for the patrons of the finest theatres everywhere 
the season of 1923-24. 

Any expenditure, any effort, is A James Cit Bituction A Charles Maigne Production 
of little importance to Paramount “THE COVERED WAGON” a oe 2 al 

. . a ack Cunningham. t tr 

compared with America’s “Well “Saved ty Seuan tea. Onsen Yiocee and NE, Desi the teeny 
Done!” 


Kenma Corporation Presents 


Fourteen pictures of that pro- “THE PURPLE HIGHWAY” 


by Maximilian Foster. Screen play by Sada Cowan. 


A George Fitzmaurice Production 





, ; With Madge Kennedy ee ” 
gram are listed here —14 pictures Mcnte Blue, Pedro deCordoba, Vincent Cole- Pola Negri in “ THE CHEAT 

a ° , Dore Davidson. Adapted by Rufus Steele With Jack Holt. Supported by Charles 
full for you of the most vivid life, from, the play “Dear BMle’’ By Luther Reed ; 

° . and] Hale amilton. Directed say Sheney Wether. ans — vem gen ee 
healthy excitement and glorious from the story by Hector Turnbull 
adventure, all agleam on the The Cosmopolitan Corporation Presents GLORIA SWANSON in 

“THE LOVE PIKER,” with Anita Stewart , 
screen by the consummate art of and an all-star cast including Wm. Norris, A Sam Wood Production 
Paramount. Robt. Frazer, Frederick Truesdell and Arthur “Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife” 

° 1 wal ae tovaga toe oe ” cana an Screen version by Sada Cowan. From Charlton 
Plan ahead with Paramount : A Andrews’ adaptation of Alfred Savoir’s play. 
+ . , as 
again this season and you ll be A William deMille Production AG Melford Producti 
sure of seeing the best. “THE MARRIAGE MAKER” d oe Vic pity +16 + a0. 
With Agnes Ayres and Jack Holt SALOMY JANE 
6 4 am _ ‘ ted by Charles de Roche, Bobby Agnew, With Jacqueline Logan, George Fawcett, 
If it’s a Paramount Pictur e and tien pan "Seneen aa io Sinan tester Maurice Flynn. Book by Bret Harte. Play by 
it’s the best show in town 99 from the play “The Faun” by Edward Knoblock. Paul Armstrong. Adapted by Waldemar Young. 





A James Cruze Production 


“HOLLYWOOD” of Harry Leon Wilson’s novel 
FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORA By Frank Condon. Adapted by Tom Geraghty. _ 
a ADOLPH ZUKOR, Presieent “aE ; Twenty real stars, forty screen celebrities! “RUGGLES OF RED GAP” 


With a special cast. Adapted by Tom Geraghty. 


A James Cruze Production 





















A Zane Grey Production 





“TO THE LAST MAN” An Allan Dwan Production 
ior clair Ciae eek tides Geers. Mlswnea GLORIA SWANSON in “Zaza” 
by ee finest theatres C by Victor Fleming. Adapted by Doris Schroeder. Play by Pierre Berton. Screen play by A. S. LeVino. 
Paramount Picture it r a —_ 
An Allan Dwan Production THOMAS MEIGHAN in 


“ ” 
. LAWFUL LARCENY “All Must Marry 4 
With Hope Hampton, Nita Naldi, Conrad , 
Nagel and Lew Cody. From the play by by George Ade. Directed by Alfred E. 
Samuel Shipman. Adapted by John Lynch. Green. Adapted by Tom Geraghty. 
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Lastingly 
Lovely 


The lustre, color and su- 
perb fit that you so admire 
in your lovely new Hum- 
ming Bird Silk Hose, are 
not charms which last only 
until washday. 


Humming Birds’ soft shim- 
mer is native to the pure 
silk fabric, itself; their 
delightfully smart colors 
are absolutely fast; their 
permanently clinging fit is 
obtained by close, even, 
flawless knitting. 

Strongly reinforced at all 
points of wear, heels and 
knit to resist hard 
usage, soles of pure thread 
silk. Humming Birds areas 
durable as they are lovely. 


toes 


Your merchant asks a most 
modest price for Humming 
Bird Hose, in all the new- 
est shades. 

DAVENPORT HOSIERY MILLS 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


New York Office: 200 Fifth Ave 


F566 


Afammin 
ird 
PURE SILK HOSIERY 


WEARS LONGER 
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Therefore the convention came out for the 
married woman’s right to retain or change 
her nationality—celebrating incidentally the 
recent victory of American women in this re- 
gard—for her right to work, for her right to 
equal pay for equal work, and for her right, 
if she has dependent children, to adequate 
support. In the last-named instance, if there 
is no husband, the state is asked to pension 
the widow; for although women can always 
work and support their children, the conven- 
tion believes that babies and young children 
are best off with their mother’s 
care, and tried to provide for 


Women’s (congress Against Women’s Parties 
g: & 


(Continued from Page 25) 


This is the sober side of the congress—the 
work of the committees, of long, fatiguing 
sessions, of sometimes intricate parliamen- 
tary machinery. But hundreds of women 
cannot be together for a week without their 
tender moments, without their dramatic cli- 
maxes; and somehow, when one reviews the 
whole thing, it is those interludes that one 
cherishes; and it is those moments which we 
who were there will live over again when we 
are too old to do much else except live things 
over again. 


woman in the room who didn’t snuffle. That 
was Mrs. Catt, and she almost did. It was 
only Mme.Schlumberger’s request, “ Will you 
kiss me for the whole congress?” that saved 
her, I think. “I will,” she replied fervently; 
and she did. And then we snuffled some 
more. 

But that wasn’t all. Up rose suddenly 
from everywhere messengers and ushers, 
women and girls, and down aisles they 
charged laden with flowers. They pelted 
Mrs. Catt with them; they plied her with 

them; they snowed her under 
them and buried her in them. 





that. If a husband does not 
feel the urge to support his 
family, the alliance would bring 
him to terms by giving the 
mother a certain proportion of 
the husband’s income by law; 
this rather for the maintenance 
of the home than for the wife’s 
personal use. 

But here’s an example of 
feminine fairness: If the hus- 
band is wholly or partially in- 
capable of supporting his fam- 
ily, he shall have the right to a 





I predict that all the women of 
the civilized world will be enfran- 
chised within twenty-five years. 


arse Ca forces ae, 


Over them we could just barely 
see the half smile and the affec- 
tionate eyes. But they finally 
dug her out. 

“T have had my reward,” 
she told them, in answer to 
Mme. Schlumberger’s voiced 
appreciation of her long, inval- 
uable service. ‘‘ When you work 
for a cause you love, one that 
you live for and would die for, 
satisfaction in your own soul is 
the greatest reward you can 
have. I have this satisfaction. 








certain proportion of the wife’s 
income, resolved the congress. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt in her opening 
address told Premier Mussolini that women, 
among other things, stand for the more ten- 
der and scientific care of children; and to the 
congress children meant all children, ille- 
gitimate as well as legitimate. The right of 
the illegitimate child was therefore upheld, 
and his claim to support by his father or by 
the state was urged. The view was advanced 
that no child should be illegitimate under the 
law; and if the objection is raised that the 
protection of the child tends to increased 
laxity on the part of unmarried parents, the 
answer still remains that the rights of chil- 
dren are the most sacred rights in the world, 
and that the morality of adults must not be 
enforced with children as victims. 

We should work as housekeepers or profes- 
sional women or special workers of one sort 
or another; perhaps we have not known inti- 
mately enough of the present much vexed 
labor problem of What is called protective 
legislation versus the open-door policy; but 
it was a question that loomed large in the 
congress, and is one that we ought to know 
about, if we don’t. Protective legislation for 
the labor of women means laws which restrict 
women, because they are women, from night 
work, from certain heavy work alleged, to be 
unsuitable for women who are bearing or ex- 
pect to bear children, and which restrict them 
from working at all during a period imme 
diately before and after childbirth. These 
are laws which apply only to women and 
are designed for women as mothers of the 
race rather than as wage earners. 


For the Welfare of the Race 


. FIRST thought such laws may seem to 
be wise; but the women at the conven- 
tion were by no means agreed that they are 
wise. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland 
ranged strongly against the principle, and 
cited the example of Sweden, where such leg- 
islation is in effect, with the one and only re- 
sult, they say, of throwing hundreds of women 
out of jobs. The American delegation, the 
Australians, the English and the French 
urged protection—Mrs. Maude Wood Park, 
who headed the Americans, crystallizing their 
opinion when she said that identity of legisla- 
tion for men and women in the United States 
would really mean inequality between the 
sexes, because the needs of the sexes are by 
no means identical. The two factions com 
promised by passing a resolution which gave 
local option on the matter. 

These, then, are the things that women 
want and will work for, and as we review 
them we see that after all they are objects 
that not only concern women, but have 
to do with the welfare of the race in general, 
nothing less. Peace, the protection of chil- 
dren, justice and personal liberty for individ- 
uals, whether they are men or women—these 
are the planks of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance, and on them they stand 
squarely. 


There were lots of parties and embassy 
teas. And we mustn’t forget the last thing of 
all—the American dinner to Mrs. Catt, when 
we all appeared in our most glittering gowns 
for the feast, which seemed to be one of veal 
and asparagus and salad, but which really 
was nothing but a love feast, pure and simple. 

For, after all, the big thrill of this Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Congress came from 
a big person, the most loved woman suffra- 
gist in the world, our own Carrie Chapman 
Catt. This was Mrs. Catt’s last congress as 
president, and the love that the suffragists of 
the world bear her and the grief that they feel 
at losing her active leadership swamped all 
other considerations and suffused the whole 
convention with their high emotional qual- 
ity. Mrs. Catt is tired. She has worked hard, 
long and unremittingly; and, logically, every 
woman there knew that if she wanted to quit, 
she ought to be allowed to quit before she is 
too tired. 

One afternoon, in the midst of a technical, 
unfinished business discussion, Mrs. Anna 
Wicksell, of Sweden, rose on the platform 
and presented the plea of the entire congress 
that Mrs. Catt stand again for president. 

“T’m an o-old wo-oman,” Mrs. Catt an- 
swered, and rolled her o’s humorously. “ You 
need young blood.” 

“Old woman indeed !”’ they cried, protest- 
ing, stirring. ‘‘ Young blood! Nonsense!” 

But she stood firm and made her final 
statement on the matter. “I can’t; I simply 
can’t.” 

And that time they believed it. There 
come times when you have to believe the in 
credible. This was one of those times 

Mrs. Catt’s farewell came on the last day 
she was in the chair again, when “‘ unfinished 
business’? was on the calendar. There’s a 
little signification in that, I think. Mrs. Catt 
will always be “‘unfinished business” to the 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance. 
They will never be through with her, but will 
carry her over from meeting to meeting, from 
year to year, from congress to congress. 
Whether she’s president or not, whether she’s 
an old woman or not, she will always be “‘on 
the calendar.” 

That afternoon she announced, innocently 
enough, that Mme. Dewitt Schlumberger, of 
France, had a special announcement to 
make. Mme. Schlumberger did have a spe- 
cial announcement to make, but it was not 
for the delegates but for Mrs. Catt herself, 
as the dear lady discovered a moment later. 
It wasn’t exactly an announcement either, 
but a message from the congress, a message 
of the love which couldn’t stop expressing it- 
self, but had to have this final fling. It was a 
message to set everybody sniffling and snuf 
fling, and it ended with a golden book of the 
congress, presented to Mrs. Catt and in- 
scribed with every delegate’s name. 

It seemed so final then. We felt as if Mrs. 
Catt were dead. And so we snuffled on, un- 
ashamed. Mrs. Catt is worth snuffling about, 
if anybody ever was. There was only one 


It is a wonderful experience to 
have lived from the day when 
women couldn’t go to college—my father 
wouldn’t let me go; so I had to earn my 
own money and put myself through—to this 
day when all women have the privilege of 
education as well as many other privileges, 
and all fathers want their daughters edu- 
cated. It is a wonderful thing to have lived 
so long and seen so much. And now, as we 
look forward, it is you young ones who will 
stand by the work in years to come, while we 
elderly ones look on and give our blessing. 
Young women have their fight ahead in 
Egypt, Japan, China and all other unenfran- 
chised countries. . 

‘‘We must hold up their hands and help 
them to their victory, so that when they’re 
elderly, too, they can look back, as we do 
now, and rejoice that they helped to serve 
the most glorious cause in the world. 

‘‘And now that our resolutions are com- 
pletely buried in flowers I think we’d better 
fish them out.” 


“Nothing But the Purest Honor” 


lta they were fished out and disposed 
of, Mrs. Catt said her farewell. ‘“‘Two 
things I would urge upon you as a working 
organization,” she said; “and oh, if I could 
only impress them upon every woman who is 
working in any organization. The first of 
these is this: Always, always act for the good 
of the whole, legally and morally, and never 
for the smaller whims of individuals. Do not 
be too anxious to placate someone whose 
feelings are hurt, if a principle would be en 
dangered by placating her. Ifa woman goes 
home in tears, if a whole delegation gocs 
home in tears, stick to what is right in prin 
ciple and what is legal in parliamentary law 
The injured ones will some day either under 
stand or forget; but a wrong action can 
never be undone. 

“And then, secondly, never do or allow to 
be done a single dishonorable thing in your 
organization. People are dishonorable from 
ignorance or from varying standards of what 
honor is, not usually because they set out to 
be crooked. But look out for it. Be vigilant 
about your own honor and, if you are presi- 
dent or chairman or leader of any sort, 
countenance nothing but the highest, purest 
honor in those who work for you and with 
you. No work is good if dishonor has a place 
in it.” 

The hotel bus lumbered up to the door. A 
motley collection of bags, flowers, boxes of 
candy and stuffed brief cases came down- 
stairs, in the midst of them a white-haired 
woman and her secretary. A few of us hung 
around the lobby, watching, trying to help, 
pumping her hand if we got a chance, having 
a last word. 

“Good-by! Good-by! Bon voyage: 

The bus bumped off. The woman nodded 
her smiling, tired farewell as it turned the 
corner. Mrs. Catt had gone home to her 
farm. The convention was really over. 
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ow do they accomplish it ? 


The women who give their skin the hardest wear 
manage to keep their faces young long after 


other women have grown old and unattractive 


The actress gives her complexion harder wear 
and demands more of it in return than any other 
woman. She must keep her skin fine and clear 
though she covers it with cosmetics. It must be 
fresh in spite of late, weary hours. 


How does she accomplish this? By careful 
study of her skin she has discovered the two in- 
dispensable things it needs to keep it in the fresh, 
beautifully supple condition she demands. 


First the perfect kind of cleansing at night 
that leaves the face soft and clear as lovely spring 
flowers are soft and transparently fine—every bit 
of dirt, every trace of cosmetic, every shadow of 
weariness, taken away. Then the exquisite morn- 
ing freshening that keeps the skin flowerlike 
through the day and also guards it completely 
from every coarsening thing. 

These are the two fundamentals of skin loveli- 
ness, the two essentials that keep the skin young 
and lovely for years longer than any other method. 

For these two things many well-known actresses 
depend on the two entirely different creams 
that Pond’s developed especially for this meth- 
od of keeping a woman’s skin young and fresh 
—Pond’s Cold Cream and Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. 

The perfect cleansing—the delicate freshen- 
ing and complete protection. With Pond’s two 
creams, no hateful dullness, no harsh dryness, 
nor premature lines can mar the skin. Beautiful 
actresses of the stage and the screen tell how 
wonderfully smooth and fresh these two creams 
keep their skin. 

And many other women write such enthusiastic 
letters as these:— 


“Pond’s Cold Cream takes out the dirt that 
clogs the pores. Also by gentle massaging with 




















Every skin needs these Two Creams—Pond’s 
Cold Cream for cleansing, Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream to protect and to hold the powder 
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Pretty Hope Hampton, who will be featured this 
fall in two exceptional new pictures—“Lawful 
Larceny” and “The Gold Diggers” — states, 
“I have always had the best results from using 
Pond’s Two Creams.” 


Photo by Edwin Bower Hesser 


the cold cream I find there is no place for 
wrinkles to come in my face. I have been a 
constant user of Pond’s Cold Cream and Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream for-over ten years. Although 
I am thirty years old my face looks twenty and 
I think I owe it to the use of Pond’s Two 
Creams.” 

“I have been a user of Pond’s Creams for 
some time now... .I don’t know what I’d do 
without the Vanishing Cream especially... . 
After a wash, a little Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
rubbed in changes one—gives one a very velvety 
skin appearance.” 


SEE WHAT THIS FAMOUS METHOD 
WILL DO FOR YOU 


Do this every night. With the finger tips or a piece of 
moistened cotton, apply Pond’s Cold Cream freely. The 
very fine oil in it penetrates every pore of your skin. 
Let it stay on a minute — now wipe it off with a soft 
cloth. Dirt and excess oil, the rouge and powder you 
have used during the day are taken off your skin and 
out of the pores. Do this twice. Your skin looks fresh 
and is beautifully supple. 


And every morning, smooth on Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream, covering your whole face. If you wish, rouge— 
powder. How smooth and velvety your face feels to your 
hand! Nothing can roughen it. And it will stay that 
way all day. 


To see how Pond’s two creams actually improve your 
skin, use this method regularly. Buy both creams tonight 
in jars or tubes. Neither delicate cream can clog your 
pores or grow hair. The Pond’s Extract Company. 


Photo by Edward Thayer Monroe 


Charming Peggy Wood, now 
playing in The Clinging Vine, 
says, “Pond’s ColdCreamcleanses 
easily and leaves my skin feel- 
ing fresh. Then the Vanishing 
Cream really protects and is a 
lovely base for powder.’ 


Mildred Harris, always delight- 
fully young and fresh, says, “In 
spite of the constant exposure of 
my skin to trying lights, Pond’s 
Two Creams have kept my com- 
plexion young and smooth.” 





The common troubles that make a woman’s 
skin look older—Pond’s banishes them 


Accumulation of oil and dirt in the pores. Sometimes 
the oil in your skin accumulates in the glands and attracts 
dirt and bacteria. Soon your whole complexion has that 
horrid muddy look. The oil shines through the powder, 


mixes with it! For this condition cleanse every night 


with Pond’s Cold Cream, which is so light it penetrates 


the glands and takes out excess oil and dirt together. Then 
every morning put on Pond’s Vanishing Cream to protect 
and keep your face fresh through the day. 


Premature wrinkles, scaling, dry shine. These are 
especially the troubles of a dry skin. To avoid them, 
keep your skin soft day and night. Cleanse with plenty 
of Pond’s Cold Cream nightly and keep some on over 
night. Feel your skin relax. hen by day, Pond’s 


Vanishing Cream prevents your skin from drying out 
again—forms a delicate, sure protection. 


Coarsening Sun and Windburn. The daily repetition 
of weather damage does more to age your skin than 
any other single factor. For this exposure, use faith- 
fully the nightly Pond’s Cold Cream cleansing and in 
the day the delicate yet sure protection of Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream. 


GENEROUS TUBES— 
MAIL COUPON WITH 10c TODAY 





The Pond’s Extract Co., 112 Hudson St., New York 





Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introductory tubes of 
| the two creams every normal skin needs — enough of each cream for 
two weeks’ ordinary toilet uses 
Name 
Street 


City Strate 
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lo rien? The woman of taste likes Florient, for its warm, 
Towers of the Orient mystic fragrance has the delicacy she demands. 
This delicacy is quality, for Florient, like all Colgate 
Perfumes, is blended of rare imported essences. 
Three little vials of perfume, with an interest- 
ing booklet telling how to choose a perfume to 
express your personality, will be sent you for a 

two-cent stamp to cover postage. 


At your favorite toilet goods counter, $1.00 to $10.00 


COLGATE @ CO. Dept. H 199 FULTON STREST 
PARIS NEW YORK 
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Little Boy Blue and the Little Girl 
With the ©url 


eAnd Perhaps the Sand Man Himself 


By SARAH ADDINGTON 


Illustration by Gertrude A, Kay 


(Cut-outs in connection with this story will be found on page 30). 


IRS. BLUE was busy in her 
kitchen one August morn- 
ing, when she heard a racket 
Mi in the cornfield. “At it 
again,” she murmured, and 
ran out to the side fence. 
‘*Little Boy Blue,’’ she 
called loudly, “come blow 
your horn. The sheep’s in the meadow, the 
cow’s in the corn.” 

There was no answer from the little boy 
under a near-by haystack. Mrs. Blue opened 
her mouth to call again, when up popped 
Farmer Tom from behind the barn. Farmer 
Tom was the Blues’ neighbor, and it was 
Farmer Tom’s cornfield that the cow was n. 

“Where’s the boy that looks after the 
sheep?” demanded the farmer. 

“He’s under the haystack fast asleep,” ad- 
mitted poor Mrs. Blue. She was so ashamed 
of her sleepyhead son. 

Farmer Tom snorted. ‘“ Well, he must get 
them animals out of my corn,” he said. 

Oh, dear, what could Mrs. Blue do? She 
could do nothing but climb the fence, skirts 
and all—for the gate was a long way off—and 
go after Little Boy Blue; so that’s what she 
did. She climbed the fence, marched over 
to the haystack and shook, yes, shook her 
sleeping son until at last he was awake. 
Then he scuttled away and led the sheep and 
cow into the pasture where they belonged. 

This was the way things were always going 
with the Blues. Of course, it was worse in 
summer, when the warm air was drowsy and 
the haystack was soft and inviting. But 
even in winter it was bad enough, for then 
Little Boy Blue went to sleep over his books, 
over his supper, over his games. He had 
actually been caught at it during an exciting 
game of hide and go seek, when he had hid- 
den behind the hedge in Mistress Mary’s 
garden and then promptly gone to sleep. 





But you cannot sleep all the time, even 
if you’re a Little Boy Blue, and so it was that 
Little Boy Blue found that he was not sleep- 
ing very well of nights, because he slept all 
day. 

And so on this same night, as usual, Little 
Boy Blue lay stark awake, even starker awake 
than he sometimes was, for his naps had been 
more frequent and longer that day. It was 
early still, about eight o’clock, and although 
Little Boy Blue had been in bed only half an 
hour, it seemed to him that he had been there 
exactly one hundred years, he was so tired 
of it 

He twisted and turned and rolled and 
kicked. “I’m going to get up,” he said to 
himself. “Right up.” 

Which he did. He groped in the dim light 
for his clothes and put them on, his blue suit, 
his shoes and stockings, his favorite blue cap 
with the red button on top. Then he tiptoed 
softly out of his room, through the kitchen 
and into the yard. He had hardly taken three 
steps when clink, clank, his foot bumped 
against something with that same noise he 
had heard a few moments before in bed. He 
stooped down. It looked like a bucket, but 
it wasn’t one of his mother’s milk pails. What 
could it be? He put his hands into it. There 
was something there that felt gritty and 
sticky and damp. He lovked closer and felt 
it again. It was sand. 

But what on earth was a bucket of sand 
doing on the Blues’ side stoop, and who in 
the world had left it there? Little Boy Blue 
did not know. Perhaps his father had for- 
gotten it, he thought. Perhaps Farmer Tom 
had put it there. He and Mr. Blue were al- 
ways lending each other things—bags of 
gravel, baskets of chips, nails and bridles 
and chicken feed. 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Armstrong's Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 
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Cook for the CIRCLE “A” 



























printed linoleum 
in pleasing design 
serves as a harmo- 
nizing background 
for rugs, draperies, 





and decorative 
















































(not tacked) over a lining of builder’s deadening fclt 
which has been previously glued to the bare floor boards. 
The felt takes up expansion and contraction and gives you a 
permanent, waterproof, good-looking floor. 
ice and wear this method gives are well worth the 


The added serv- 


extra cost. 
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from any good linoleum 
merchant 
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| One Oat Dish 


with cream supplies this 


Phosphorus—0.1494 grams 
Fat—8.93 grams 
Energy—220 calories 


Protein—6.06 grams 
Calcium—0.0484 grams 
Tron—0.00132 grams 


The Supreme Food 


One dish of Quaker Oats, with cream and sugar, supplies, 
among other things the above food essentials. It supplies them 
in a balanced form which is remarkable. 


That is a large percentage of one’s daily need of those pre- 
mier food elements. 


That is why the oat is the greatest food that grows. Why it 
is so helpful to a growing child. And why it forms supreme 
food for us all. 


Every day of every season should bring its dish of oats. 
Countless children sadly suffer for lack of the minerals it yields. 


As a vim-food, oats have age-old fame. 


And that is why the oat dish should be made delightful. 
Serve the extra-flavory flakes which you find in Quaker Oats. 


Nothing is more important in the diet than to foster the 


Quaker 
Oats 


Why so delicious 


Quaker Oats is the favorite oat 
dish the world over. 

That is due to extra quality 
and to super-flavor. 

This brand is flaked from just 
the finest grains—the rich, plump, 
flavory oats. We get but ten 
pounds of such flakes from a 
bushel. 

That extra flavor is worth get- 
ting. Millions of mothers send 
overseas for it. You get it at 
your nearest store by specifying 
Quaker. 

Please remember that. 













Packed in sealed round packages with removable covers 





























Little Boy Blue and the Little Girl 
With the (curl 


(Continued from Page 34) 


Whatever it was, this was not the place 
for it; Little Boy Blue knew that. So he 
picked it up and carried it back to the tool 
house, and there he put it in a corner out of 
harm’s way, like the careful little boy that 
he was. And then he went away to take his 
bit of a turn. 

Little did Boy Blue know what he had 
really done by hiding that bucket of sand, 
though the fact was that he had done some- 
thing epoch-making in Pudding Lane. Epoch- 
making is a big word, but then Little Boy 
Blue had done a big thing. For whom do you 
suppose that sand belonged to? It belonged 
to the Sand Man, that fellow who slips along 
by our windows at night, throws his hand- 
fuls of sand in our eyes, and makes us feel 
heavy in our eyelids and sleepy all over. He 
had left his sand for the least little while on 
the Blues’ side stoop while he went up to the 
palace to put the King and Queen to sleep, 
and now Boy Blue had hidden it! Think of 
it! The Sand Man without his sand! 


O YOU wonder that when he came back 

he wrung his hands and beat his breast 
in frenzied despair? Do you wonder that he 
trembled all over? Poor Sand Man! It did 
look bad for him. Never before had he failed 
to do his work. Every single night, for years 
and years and years, he had gone on his cur- 
cuit from house to house and put folks to 
sleep, first the children, then the grandfath- 
ers, and after that, sometimes quite late, the 
mothers and fathers and big sisters in the 
parlor. 

And now on this night his sand was gone; 
everybody would stay wide awake; and 
goodness knows what angry message Old 
King Cole would send him. That merry old 
soul might even deprive him of his job, and 
then what would he do for a living, and what 
would the Sand Woman do, and all the little 
Sand children? It was a sad thought, and 
the Sand Man shuddered as he stood there in 
the shadow of the Blues’ house, wondering 
what to do next. 

As Little Boy Blue walked down Pudding 
Lane he wondered why the Shoe was lighted 
up so brilliantly, and as he passed the 
Dumptys’ he thought it strange indeed that 
the candle in Humpty’s room was still burn- 
ing. For it was late. What should children 
be doing awake at such an hour? They 
hadn’t slept all day, to make them wakeful 
like Boy Blue himself. The Claus’ house was 
brightly lighted, too, and he could see the 
Flinders’ fine new lamp from London burn 
ing gayly in Polly’s 
room. 


already she was a well-known character in the 
village. A changeable child, one minute she 
would be very good indeed, and the next she 
would be—simply horrid. But she was very 
pretty, and she-had a little curl right down 
in the middle of her forehead. 

They played Tag and Blind Man’s Buff 
and Ring Around a Rosy. Oh, yes, I forgot 
to say that singing on such a night seems to 
be music of a special sort. Even Simple 
Simon’s poor, cracked voice did not sound 
bad that night as they sang “ Ring Around a 
Rosy, Pocket Full of Posies.”” They played 
Drop the Handkerchief, too, which is par 
ticularly good at night, for the handkerchief 
is so hard to see. 


ELL, they played on and on. And they 

might have been playing yet if the Little 
Girl With the Curl had not suddenly cut up 
one of her capers. But she did. She cut up 
a terrible caper. She cried and kicked and 
rm 4 up and down. She screamed and 
howled and made faces. Oh, she was horrid! 

At first the children tried to pacify her by 
ordinary means. But the Little Girl only 
lay down on the ground and kicked and 
screamed some more. 

The Little Girl’s mother came out, and 
the Little Girl’s father came out, and they 
spanked her. But even that did not do any 
good on this terrible night. 

At last, in the midst of her caper, Little 
Boy Blue had a sudden idea. He didn’t say a 
word to anybody, but he ran back to his 
father’s tool house, picked up the pail of sand 
and brought it to the Little Girl. And lo, 
when the Little Girl saw that bucketful of 
lovely sand she stopped right in the middle of 
a howl, sat down and began to dig in it as 
hard as she coulddig. She dug with both fists 
and sent the sand flying. She loved sand to 
play in, the Little Girl did, and Pudding Lane 
had so little sand, being far from the sea. 

The children, breathing sighs of relief, 
began to play again. But the next moment 
the games and the night and the whole 
beautiful party began to seem rather stupid. 

First it was Jill who yawned. “Oh, dear, 
I’m really getting sleepy,”’ she confessed. 

Whereupon Jack said that he was really 
getting sleepy too. 

Humpty Dumpty was seen nodding in his 
chair. The Little Girl With the Curl had 
fallen over on her pail fast asleep. Simple 
Simon had one eye closed. Santa Claus had 
both eyes closed. The Old Woman’s children 
were blinking like lazy little pussycats, and 
Little Boy Blue had gone 
to sleep standing up! 





Now, of course, we 
know exactly what was 
happening, even though 
Little Boy Blue did not. 
We know and the Sand 
Man knew, but Little 
Boy Blue did not know, 
and certainly the dis- 
tracted mothers of Pud- 
ding Lane did not know 
what was the matterwith 
their children that night. 
And how exasperated 
they were, too, those 
mothers! 


SINALLY, when all 
the children begged 
their mothers to let them 
go out and play, those frantic women, won- 
dering what Old King Cole would say to 
such a performance, consented. And with a 
whoop loud enough to be heard in Banbury 
Cross, the children of Pudding Lane rushed 
outdoors for a glorious romp in the moon- 
light. 

What a night that was! Everybody was 
there, even Humpty Dumpty in his wheel 
chair, looking on. Little Boy Blue had joined 
thiem of course. Polly Flinders, Little Bo- 
Peep, all the Old Woman’s children, Jack 
Horner—not a single child in Pudding Lane 
was missing, for even that baby, the Little 
Girl Who Had a Little Curl, was brought 
out and dumped in the midst of the fun. 
You know her. She was only three, but 








And the next thing 
they all knew it was to- 
morrow. How surprised 
they were to find them 
selves in bed exactly as 
if nothing had happened. 


F COURSE I think 

it’s funny that no- 
body guessed that the 
sand belonged to the 
Sand Man. Nobody did, 
however, and they don’t 
know it to this day. 

And one thing you 
may be sure of, and that 
is that the Sand Man 
was never so careless as 
to leave his sand bucket 
around any place again. That night, when 
the children had all been carried in to their 
beds, he sneaked quietly down from the 
Blues’, snatched his precious bucket quickly 
under his arm, and after putting the grown- 
ups to sleep, ran for home. 

“Look here,” he said to the Sand Woman, 
after he had told her his exciting story, “I 
want you to sew me a button on my jacket 
to hang the sand pail on, so that I shall 
never, never, never forget and leave it any 
place again.” 

So the Sand Woman sewed a large button 
on the Sand Man’s coat, and ever after that 
the Sand Man kept his pail right with him 
wherever he was, and never, never, never 
forgot and left it any place again. 
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A woman’s regard and affection for a 
motor car are in direct proportion to 
its ability to promote the happiness 
of her family. 


To meet with her approval, it must 
be first of all a safe car to drive— 
combining ease of operation with 
prompt obedience to throttle, brakes 
and wheel. 


She demands, too, that it be liberally 
endowed with the finer qualities 
with that beauty and artistry which 
immediately suggest exceptional 
worth. 





Moreover, it must be dependable; it 
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must possess that readiness to serve, 
so essential in important affairs. 


Finally, she desires it to be qualified, 
by reputation and performance, to 
reflect her family’s social position 
and prestige. 


These are the attributes which 
women require and seek in a fine 
car, and which lead them, in the ma- 
jority of instances, to Cadillac. 


For women know, both by their 
own observation and by reports 
of friends, that Cadillac not only 
answers these requirements but that 
it fulfills them in a superlative degree. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


Division of General 





DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Motors Corporation 
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From “Household Hygiene” by Prof. 
- S. Maria Elliott, Simmons College. 
Published by American School 
of Home Economics, Chicago. 








The deadly door knob 


F THE innocent-looking door 

knobs in railway cars aiid sta- 
tions are such dangerous carriers 
of disease, what about the places 
in your home that micro-organ- 
isms really prefer—the dark, 
damp spots where they flourish? 


Disinfectant is indicated by its use 
in leading hospitals everywhere. 
“Lysol’’ Disinfectant is complete- 
ly soluble in water. Tests made by 
pouring “Lysol” Disinfectant in 
water, stirring well and then 
examining this solution under the 
microscope show that every single 
drop is clear and transparent; 
there are no undissolved globules. 


The wash-basin and kitchen 
sink drain? The refrigerator 
pipe? The toilet bowl? Musty 
closets? The dark, hard-to-get- 
at, out-of-the-way nooks and 
corners ? 


Be sure of the 
disinfectant you use 


Those tiny micro-organisms 
(germs or bacteria as they are 


Tuts means that “Lysol” Disin- 
fectant solution (in proper propor- 
tions as given in the directions) is 
100 per cent. effective, completely 
destroying and killing germ life. 


more commonly known) are in- 
visible to the naked eye, yet their 
dangers are none the less existent. 


They are a constant menace to oi oe #088 6 , 
; Lysol” Disinfectant is neutral 


as well as completely soluble. It 
contains no free acid nor free 
alkali. Diluted, in the correct 
proportion, “Lysol” Disinfectant 
is non-caustic. 


health—the source to which most 
illness can be traced. 


The healthful home requires 
repeated use of a disinfectant 
a completely effective disinfectant 


that actually destroys germ life. ; a 
} All drug stores sell “Lysol 


The effectiveness of “Lysol” Disinfectant. 


Manufac tured only by LYSOL, INC., 635 Greenwicn St., New York Ciry 


\ Sole Distributors: Lenn & Fink, Inc., New York 


anadian Agent Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 10 McCaul St., Toronto 


———— 


ComPLetTe directions for use are in 
every package. The genuine “Lysol” 
Disinfectant is put up only in brown 
glass bottles containing 3, 7 and 16 
ounces ; each bottle is packed in a yellow 
carton. The 3 ounce bottle also comes 
in a special non-breakable package for 
travelers, Insist upon obtaining genuine 
“Lysol” Disinfectant, 





Disinfectant 


Reg U S. Pat Off 
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eA Ticket to Paradise 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Norah could have lived on this. Other 
gentlewomen in New England villages man- 
aged a decent show of respectability on less. 
Then an old lawsuit, left over for two genera- 
tiens, stumbled again into existence and the 
three hundred a year disappeared. Geoffrey 
Abbott went West to homestead it near 
Black Hawk, Minnesota, and Norah fol- 
lowed. She expected to get a school some- 
where and live with her brother. Just a week 
after Norah came, Geoffrey died of pneu- 
monia. 

All the Abbotts had been trained in the 
school that knows how to hide its feelings. 
Anyone who did not know the bleak genera- 
tions of inhibition behind Norah Abbott 
would have thought her a woman of stone. 
She did not weep; she did not complain. 
A neighbor woman, who had come over to 
Geoffrey Abbott’s place to help out, told her 
that Sam Pherson, in Black Hawk, was 
looking for a cook to take up to the woods 
with him. Norah Abbott knew nothing very 
much about cooking, but she had not been 
able to secure a school. 

Sam Pherson looked at her a long moment 
before he hired her. He had never met 
exactly her sort before. She was too thin; 
she didn’t look very strong; and yet he knew 
she would never complain. A second the 
thought came to him that it might be unfair 
to take advantage of this fanatical pluck. 


UST because he believed she would go 

through, he felt he ought to warn her. “It’s 
a rough life, lady,” he had said, “colder’n 
Iceland and about as genteel.”” He stopped 
a moment. “Do you still think you’re after 
comin’?” 

Norah Abbott nodded. “I’ve had very 
little training in luxury.” She looked down 
at the lean brown hands in her lap. “You 
needn’t be afraid I’ll—welsh.” 

Then she met Patrick Collin. He was a 
handsome chap, slightly smaller than Sam 
Pherson, easy-going and yet ambitious, rest- 
less and yet good-natured. Patrick Collin 
could read and write, but to Norah Abbott, 
with her ancestral barracks back in Vermont 
and her income of nothing a year, he was not 
of her class. He was not a gentleman. But 
Patrick Collin had aroused within her im- 
pulses no Abbott was ever supposed to have, 
longings that were degrading and exalted 
all at once. Night after night she stared out 
of the slit of Turkey-red curtains at her 
window into the blackness, wondering, dream- 
ing. There was a certain peace always in 
conjuring up the face of Sam Pherson. 

The day after Patrick Collin told Norah he 
was going up north with the camp and Sam 
was going to put the mill in shape at Lone 
River Forks, Norah asked Sam if she might 
speak to him alone for a moment. After 
dinner Sam started out with the men, then 
he returned to the camp. He had forgotten 
his whetstone. 

Norah was in the midst of dishwashing 
when he arrived. She dried her hands on her 
apron and came over to him. “Sit down,” 
she said. “I want to talk to you.” 

He sat down on the bench, slowly and 
heavily. He did not look at her. 

“Sam,” she said, “I’m not going up north 
with the camp.” 

At first he made no answer. “Well, I can’t 
say that I blame you.” He looked at her 
shyly. “This is rough work for a girl that’s 
been brought up a lady.” 


ORAH ABBOTT smiled. “It isn’t the 

work. I’m not—welshing.” She stopped 
a moment. She did not want him to misjudge 
her. “I—I thought I’d go over to Lone River 
Forks, if you’d have me. I thought I could 
help you there in the shack, and in the mill. 
I could keep the books, the—the records.” 

Sam Pherson looked at her in amazement. 
“But it isn’t a camp there, it’s only me,” 
he said, “till the spring and the mill opens 
up. There’ll be just me there all alone, don’t 
you see?” He was talking to her as though 
she were a child. 

Norah Abbott nodded. “I know. I 
thought maybe you wouldn’t mind—marry- 
ing me.” She was speaking as <almly as 
though she had asked him to bring in more 
firewood. “I—I promise this time not to— 
welsh.” 


“Norah ——” He was still numb with 
amazement. ‘“ Norah ——” 

She looked at him frankly. 

“T’m not smart enough,” he said, “for a 
lady like you. I—I like running a sawmill. 
I'd be happy all my days just to see the logs 
pop up into the race and hear the fret of the 
saws and smell the wet lumber.”” He stopped 
a moment. “I-won’t ever be rich. I’m 
just common.” 

Norah Abbott faced him and their eyes 
held each other. “Will you let me go to Lone 
River Forks with you?” 


CHOKING longing caught at Pherson’s 
throat. There were many things that he 
would like to say to her. He would like to 
take her brown hands in his own, to stroke 
her cheek, to feel the smooth black wing of 
hair. He wanted to tell her that he loved her. 

“Well, can I come?” she pleaded. 

“Yes—lI’m willin’.” 

Again Norah Abbott had a strange sense 
of unreality. With a fantastic detachment 
she watched herself on the journey from 
Haut Mont. They were married in Haut 
Mont by a Catholic missionary. From Haut 
Mont they rode horseback to Lone River 
Forks. The road was only an Indian trail, 
narrow and treacherous with ice underneath 
the snow. 

How strange that this was she, twisting 
through the spruce forest behind a man 
whom two months ago she had never heard 
of and whom yesterday she had married. 
The snow sifted down into their faces from 
the branches. It was cold, but dry; and the 
snow underfoot was as fine as dust. 

Norah wore a pair of Sam’s mittens over 
her gloves. They made her hands look like 
great fins, and she laughed at the awkward 
way she held the reins. “See what a strange 
creature you married,” she said. 

He looked at her quizzically. He could 
not be sure what double meaning underlay 
her words. “I’m satisfied,” he said finally. 

On the bank of the river, next to the saw- 
mill, stood the si.ack in which they were go- 
ing to live. The door was unlocked and 
Pherson pressed it open with his knee. He 
went in ahead of Norah and his back seemed 
to block up the whole entrance. 

Norah stood in the doorway and stared 
at the heavy shoulders of the man before 
her. There was something so terribly static 
about them. They blocked off all her past 
and all her future. They were the end and 
the beginning of her existence. 


HE had written no one in Roaring Brook 
that she had married, that she was the 
wife of a logger who signed his name with a 
cross. She had not had the courage for that. 
Sam Pherson looked around the shack. 
“Not much of a place here, is it?’”’ He was 
sorry, but not embarrassed because of its 
primitiveness. 

Norah watched him fill the stove and 
light it. He was labored in his movements 
and yet effective. 

She forced a smile. 

Sam Pherson came over to her and put 
his hands upon her shoulders. ‘‘ Norah,” he 
said, “do you love me?” 

Every impulse in her clamored to say: 
“Don’t make me answer that question. 
Don’t make me lie.”’ 

“Norah,” he urged. 

“Yes”; it was almost a whisper. This 
time it was louder: “Yes.” After all, the 
Abbotts had all the second-rate brands of 
courage. 

For a long moment he looked down into 
her face. She was old to him suddenly, and 
the lines in her face were sharp. He wished 
things might be a bit easier for her. Finally 
he patted her shoulders awkwardly. “ Things 
won’t be so bad, old girl,”’ he said, “when 
we get fixed up a bit.” 

Getting fixed up in a pioneer country 
taxes every resource of energy and imagina- 
tion. They had to go all the way to Haut 
Mont for provisions and neighbors. As soon 
as the river opened up the trip could be made 
in canoes in an hour. In winter it had to be 
taken cross country over roads that were 
not much more than deer paths. 


(Continued on Page 4o) 
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You can tell Fels-Naptha 


by its clean naptha odor 


Fels-Naptha Soap increases the joy of 

camp life through its ability to work 

well in cool water. It makes every 

brook a kitchen sink, and every stream 
a laundry. 


The original and genuine naptha soap 
in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy 
it in the convenient ten-bar carton. 


HAN BENNE NED HANAT 
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It goes deep down below the surface, and carries the healthfulness of 
sunshine to every thread. Sweetness and purity go with it. It is hygienic 
cleanliness—the kind everybody wants in clothes. 

And what makes the difference? 

Real naptha combined with splendid soap gives Fels-Naptha its advantage 
in cleansing. The naptha, with its surprising dirt-loosening ability, breaks the 
hold of dirt with ease and safety. Not a speck escapes it. Yet the clothes are 
left unharmed —no hard rubbing is needed. 

The soapy water, working back and forth between the threads, flushes all 
the dirt away. Fels-Naptha Cleanliness takes complete possession, and healthful 
clothes are assured. 

Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than soap and naptha. It is the 
exclusive Fels-Naptha c>mbination of splendid soap and real naptha in a way that 
gives you the best of both these two safe cleansers at the same time, and in the 
one quick-working, labor-saving, health-preserving bar. 

Get Fels-Naptha at your grocer’s. Use it for all your soap-and-water 
cleaning, and make your home glow with Fels-Naptha Cleanliness. 


GET acquainted with Fels-Naptha’s sanitary work. Send 2¢ in 
stamps for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia 


LUA 


Make this test: 
Wash bed-linens 
and spreads with 
Fels-Naptha Soap. 
Compare the results 
with those by other 
Even 
surface will show you 
greater whiteness 
and brightness after 
several Fels-Naptha 


More than 1 cleanliness you can see 





THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR © “sion 
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More Beauty Now 


Millions show prettier teeth 


Nowadays women take care of their 
beauty, and beauty has multiplied as a 
result. 

One method is a new way of teeth 
cleaning—a way that combats the film. 
Millions now employ it. You see the 
results wherever you look. Teeth are 
whiter now, and people smile to show 
them. 

This is to offer a ten-day test to those 
who don’t know this method. 


Don’t leave the film 


You feel on your teeth a viscous film. 
It clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. 

As a result, the film absorbs stains. 
Then it forms dingy 
coats. Tartar is based 


methods by many careful tests. Then 
a new-type tooth paste was created, 
based on modern research. These two 
great film combatants were embodied 
in it. 

That tooth paste is called Pepsodent. 
For years, leading dentists the world 
over have been urging its adoption. 


Effects on saliva 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. That is Nature’s 
neutralizer for the acids which cause 
decay. 

It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits which may 
otherwise ferment 





on film. Those cloudy 
coats hide the luster 
of the teeth. 

Film holds 


food substance which 


removes it 
scouring. 
also 


tains harsh grit. 





Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film and 
without 
Its polishing agent is 
far softer than enamel. 
use a film combatant which con- 


and form acids. 
Certain elements 
in our diets can do 
the same. Races 
which largely em- 


harmful 


Never 








ferments and forms 
acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. That’s why few escaped tooth 
troubles. 

Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of many 
troubles local and internal. So they be- 
came alarmingly common. 


Curdled and removed 


To meet this situation, dental science 
sought ways to fight that film, and two 
were found. One acts to curdle film, 
one to remove it, and without any 
harmful scouring. 

Able these 


authorities proved 





Ten-Day Tube Free '” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 112, 1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 








ploy them are almost 
immune to tooth 
troubles. With our average diet, the 
tooth paste should bring them. 


It leaves no doubt 


Pepsodent quickly proves itself. You 
can see and feel that it is doing what 
never before was done. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. Watch the other good 
effects. 

In a week you will realize how much 
this method means to you and yours. 
Cut out coupon now. 


Pepsaodent 


REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the 
teeth without the use of harmful 
grit. Now advised by leading den- 
tists the world over. 
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eA Ticket to Paradise 






(Continued from Page 38) 


For two years now the Lone River Forks 
sawmill had been deserted, A Canadian 
firm had built it there because of the falls. 
They had intended to build up a town around 
it. But the enterprise had failed because the 
company had attempted to manage it from 
the steam-heated comfort of the Winnipeg 
offices. It needed somebody who was willing 
to live there, who understood saws and logs, 
who wasn’t afraid of hardship and loneliness. 
It needed character far more than capital. 

True, Patrick Collin and 
Sam Pherson had sunk 
their whole pile in it, and 
five hundred dollars rep- 
resented long months of 
labor, months of chilblains 
and wretchedness. Now 
Sam Pherson had only un- 
til the river opened to get 
the mill into running order. 
As soon as the ice was out 
the men would start driv- 
ing the logs southward. 
Patrick Collin would be 
arriving, swaggering and 
impatient. Patrick Collin 
was in a hurry to get rich. 
It was in the cards that 
one day he would be; and 
Sam Pherson, because he 
was Collin’s partner, might 
be rich too. 


UT Sam did not wish 

for money. In fact, 
that winter represented to 
Sam Pherson as near an 
approach to contentment 
as it is the lot of man to 
achieve. It was a good 
game getting his mill into 
shape, sharpening and ad- 
justing the saws, tinker- 
ing, painting, tightening 
bolts, mending belts. It 
was work without either rules or routine. He 
could do as much or as little as he pleased, 
and he pleased to do a great deal. 

Norah had done wonderful things, too, in 
the shack. There were Turkey-red calico 
curtains at the windows. The floor of white 
pine k:id been scoured to a gloss of satin, 
and in two corners of the room stood dark 
fragrant branches of spruce and evergreen. 
Sometimes she took Sam’s noon meals to 
him at the millif he were busy doing some- 
thing he did not dare to leave. 

The first time she did it Sam Pherson was 
shy with embarrassment and pleasure. 

“Tt is only a little time now until spring,” 
he said when he had finished eating. ‘““Then 
we will be busy. Patrick will come then 
and the rest. You will be happier then?” he 
said. “It will not be so lonesome?” 

Norah Pherson turned her head away. “I 
am happy now.” Then after a moment: 
‘‘When the others come I think I should like 
to run down to Duluth fora little time. Then 
I could get my trunk that I left to go up to 
the camp and my box of books.” 

Sam Pherson was surprised at her earnest- 
ness. “Of course you can go. We've got 
money enough to buy you a ticket to Chicago 
even, I reckon.” Then he looked at her 
profile curiously. “It must be pretty hard on 
you up here. What you said about your 
books now made me think of it. I reckon I 
owe it to you to make a pile, to build youa 
house in Duluth and buy you a music box.” 
He leaned toward her, but he did not touch 
her. “I’m happy here. This is my way of 
living. But you, I can’t never make out just 
why you—hitched up alongside of me.” 


ve ON’T!” It was almost asthough he had 
struck her. Then she turned toward him 

and her face was white. “‘ You don’t owe me 
anything. You’ve no reason to be humble to 
me. It’s you who has been the one to deal 
out favors, not me. What I have done any 
servant could do for you—any squaw.” 

* Norah!” 

She knew at once she had hurt him. 

Slowly she walked back to the shack 
through the spruce grove. Well, in the 
spring she would get away. She would hide. 
Patrick Collin would have his small kingdom 
to dominate over, and Sam would have the 





sound of his saws to make music. Sam 
would not miss her, and Patrick she would 
escape seeing. 

But the things one anticipates are seldom 
the things that happen. Norah Pherson did 
not go to Duluth. It was Patrick Collin who 
was to make the trip. 

The night before he was to leave, the three 
of them sat in the one room of the Pherson 
shack. Sam did not want to go with him; 
''e hoped Collin wouldn’t be insistent. 

Norah had finished the 
dishes, and she sat now in 
the corner, away from the 
lamp,:her hands folded 
tightly together and her 
face sharp withexcitement. 


OTH the men were 

smoking, Sam quietly, 
his muscles relaxed and his 
face heavy. Patrick Collin 
smoked in quick, sharp 
drafts that made the 
bowl of his pipe glow like 
a coal. His white teeth bit 
hard against the stem and 
his face was tense. 

“Tomorrow,” he said, 
‘you leave all the handlin’ 
to me.” 

Sam made no answer. 

“Tf this land’s worth five 
thousand to ’em it’s worth 
fifty times that.”’ His eyes 
were black with excite- 
ment. “‘There’s a reason 
for all this hurry, some- 
thin’ that don’t appear on 
the surface”; he drawled 
the words significantly. 
“Ttain’t the timber they’re 
after. It’s ——”’ 

“Tron.” 

Both the men looked at 
once at Norah. “They 
found some, you know, by Calgie.” Her 
voice was as calm as though she had said 
that the rain was over. “It’s under all of 
this country, probably. That’s why they 
want to buy up all of your holdings, even the 
ground that the mill is on and this shack.”’ 

Patrick Collin drew his mouth into a droll 
smirk. “I told them we was sellin’ the 
property of the Lone River Lumber Com- 
pany. Well, we are. But there’s one little 
tract south of Calgie’”’—he stopped a mo- 
ment—“ that ain’t part of the lot. I recorded 
that myself up at Calgie. Sam, it was when 
you was laid up with a bad foot at Antlers.” 

Sam Pherson got up slowly. “I’m goin’ 
over to the mill to have a last look around. 
Those sluices were leakin’ again tonight.” 

“‘Leakin’!’’ Collin’s laugh was uproarious. 
“Let the whole thing leak. Let the river 
sweep away the whole rotten, water-logged 
show and grind it into sawdust at Devil’s Jaw 
Falls. We’re through with dumps like this 
and cold and rotten food. We’re rich now.” 

Sam Pherson knocked his pipe out against 
the stove and filled it again, crushing the 
tobacco into the bowl with a gentle thumb. 
“Funny thing,” he said; ‘‘I thought yester- 
day I’d found that leak and stopped it. It’s 
a puzzle all the time, that sawmill. Always 
keeps a fellow thinkin’.”” He closed the door 
against the wind and the sound of the forest. 


MOMENT the two sat in silence, then 

Collin hitched his chair a foot toward 
Norah. “Did you ever hear the likes of him, I 
ask you?” His voice had the intimacy of 
drawing her into a conspiracy of gossip about 
her husband. “ Hanged if he wouldn’t rather 
stay here and grind up sticks than own a 
coupla dozen banks and a talking machine.” 
His manner was sly with amusement. “ Why, 
he likes it here! Can you beat it?” 

Norah Pherson nodded. “Yes. He was 
happy, almost. And then you came with this 
news. It’ll be hard for him to readjust. It 
will not be simple for any of us.”’ 

He leaned toward her suddenly. “But 
you'll be glad to leave this, won’t you?” 

“Yes,” 

“Norah!” What a strange, silent person 
she was. He wondered why he liked her. 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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ed Ticket to Paradise 


(Continued from Page 4o) 


He forget about her, of course. She wasn’t 
even pretty. And yet, there was something 
in her always that challenged him, that 
made him want to make her notice him. 

“Norah” —he caught her wrists and held 
them so fast the hands went white—“ think 
of all the things that little piece of land will 
buy us. It will dress you like an empress. 
It will find a way for you into all the far 
places. It will take you to the Nile, to India, 
to China. You will never be too hot again or 
too cold. You can eat the food that princes 
eat.”” He stopped a moment. “Just that 
little piece of land will do it. It’s our ticket 
to paradise, yours—and mine.” 

“You mean a 

He nodded. “Don’t you see, the title to 
that land is in my name. What does he care 
about far cities? He wouldn’t even like 
Duluth. He’d be a toad in the desert, a polar 
bear in the Sahara. He’d hate it. He’s a log- 
ger, a cruiser, a mill man. He loves his 
saws and his sticks and the smell of the dust. 
You're different.”” He caught her shoulders. 

“You’d cheat Sam out of his share?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You'd take me away with you?” 

“ YVes.”’ 

Still her eyes did not waver from his. “It 
takes a lot of courage to go through with a 
thing like that. It isn’t just tomorrow and 
the next day to live with. There will be to- 
morrow and ten years from tomorrow.” 





E CAUGHT her to him fiercely. ‘‘ Norah, 

I love you. I’ve got nerve enough for 
both. Why, I could face down the pope now 
and all his bishops.” His face bent close 
above hers. ‘‘ Norah, for Heaven’s sake ——”’ 
In that moment, she was his for the courage 
of claiming her. 

Then there came the sound of heavy boots 
upon the steps and a fumbling of the latch. 

“Tt’s Sam.” 

Instantly his arms fell from her. 

Sam Pherson pushed open the door of the 
shack, took off his cap and jacket and hung 
them again on the nail by the door. Then 
he looked at the two faces that watched him. 
“Well, I reckon I got the leak this time.’’ His 
pleasure was shame-facedly boyish. “ But it 
ought to be watched right careful, with the 
season at its full now and all.”’ He grinned 
again, embarrassed. “‘I guess I was forgettin’ 
this won’t belong to us after tomorrow, that 
we’re goin’ to be rich. I just got sort of in- 
terested fussin’ and forgot there wasn’t any 
use to it. I guess I’m foolish about not 
wantin’ to give up anythin’ I’ve set a 
hand to.” 

Norah Pherson watched the two men a 
long moment, and for the second time she 
made a decision. A knot of pine settled 
down suddenly in the stove and threw a fan 
of darting shadows around the walls. “Sam,” 
she said finally, “why don’t you let Patrick 
go alone to Duluth tomorrow and you stay 
here and watch the leak?” She stopped a 
moment. ‘ You ought to turn the property 
over in good condition anyway.” 

Both men looked at her in silence. Then 
Sam nodded, pleased. “I guess you’re right,’ 
he said. “After all, Pat’s the business man, 
and that leak would bear watchin’. I reckon 
I may have to spend a couple of nights 
sittin’ up with it.” 

Next morning Norah did not see Collin 
until just as he was leaving. He. was on 
horseback coming up from the bunk house, 
and his animal was impatient to be off. 


ORAH looked old, he thought, and as 

though she had not slept. No, she cer- 
tainly was not pretty. She was sallow and 
lean and black browed. What strange thing 
was it she always did to him? 

She was watching him too. ‘Take that 
land south of Calgie,”’ she said when he drew 
up beside her. “Take it all for yourself. See? 
It’s yours.” 

“ And yours,” he said. 

Norah Pherson did not seem to hear. “Do 
you promise me to take it?’’ She caught 
hold of his bridle suddenly, and her face 
stared up into his. “Do you promise?”’ 

What a curious woman she was—a little 
mad maybe. But he loved her. “Yes, I 
promise.” 

“Kiss me.” 


He leaned down to her, and their lips 
clung fast to each other, desperate with the 
knowledge of parting. 

“‘Good-by,”’ and she pressed a piece of 
paper into his hand. He wondered suddenly 
whether he should ever see her again. 

Patrick Collin did not read the note until 
aiter he had closed his deal in Duluth and 
had bought a ticket for Chicago. He had 
been afraid to open it. Now he read: 

You haven’t courage enough for both of us. 
I know this. I don’t ever want to see you again. 
We have come to a crossroads, and we have 
taken different paths. But remember that you 
made me a promise. Neither Sam nor I has any 
talent for riches. It’s a single ticket to paradise 
you're buying. Bon voyage. 

You were a great adventure—almost 

N.A. P. 


OLLIN read the letter three times and 
he smiled unpleasantly. So he had been 
a great adventure—almost. Almost! What 
made this so unpleasant was that it was true. 

“Well, that’s that,” he said at last. After 
all, it was considerable of an adventure to 
be as rich as he was going to be. Life was 
just beginning, and he was still young. But, 
some way, the thin face of a not at all good- 
looking woman kept blurring the vision of 
his paradise. 

After supper that evening Sam Pherson 
filled his pipe and sat down by the stove. 
Norah sat beneath the kitchen lamp, her 
hands slowly busy with darning. 

“T reckon they'll keep the mill goin’,”’ he 
said finally. “‘I reckon they will, don’t you?”’ 

Norah Pherson nodded. 

For a long moment there was silence. “I 
reckon it will be nice for you to get away 
from here, to get to a place where there’s 
music and books and lectures.” 

She bent her head so that he might not see 
her smile. 

“Norah, I’m glad for you it’s happened. 
Glad to do anything you want now—go to 
night school, and try to act so you won’t 
be too much ashamed of me.” 

Norah lifted her eyes gravely. “But—it 
hasn't happened.” Full of wonder he watched 
her. “It’s the truth, Patrick Collin had the 
title to that land in his name. Well, he’s 
claimed it—ali.”’ 

“Norah!” His voice was blank with 
amazement. Then a flush of anger stained 
his cheeks. “What must you think of me for 
letting him rob you like that? I’m no fit 
husband for you. I’m—a failure.” 

Slowly she got up and came over to him. 
“No,” she said, “it’s not your fault. I knew 
it was going to happen. I told him to do it.” 


“TILL he looked at her blankly. “I don’t 

understand it.”” He shook his head slowly. 

“You wanted those things, all the things 
money can give you—travel and books.” 

Again she looked down at him gravely 
“T guess I wanted you—more.” 

““Norah’’—he stood now and their eyes 
held each other. He was close to her, but 
he made no move to touch her. “No,” he 
said, “I understand.” For the first time he 
made her feel less mature than he, less a per 
son. “It’s your duty that’s kept you here, 
and maybe your cowardice. But you'll go 
through with it. You’re game.” His voice 
was kind, like one talking toachild. “Norah,” 
he said, ‘I have a feeling that what you said 
now, just to be decent, will be the truth 
some day.’’ Again he stopped. “You'll be 
glad you stayed, though it’s going to be 
rough going, because I’ve got nerve enough 
for both of us.” 

That was Patrick Collin’s boast, too, but 
with him it had been only a gesture. A long 
moment she looked at the man beside her, 
and in her heart the conviction deepened 
Yes, the going would not be easy, but Sam 
was the sort that finished things. Sam was 
a thoroughbred. 

“T guess there’s no way of—buying a 
ticket to paradise, is there?” Slowly she 
smiled up at him. It was strange, but she was 
almost happy. “ But I don’t know that the 
walking would be so unpleasant.” 

“Norah!” 

She stretched out her hands to him sud- 
denly. “J don’t know but what it’s true 
now ’—she stopped a moment, timid—‘‘that 
I already want you—more.” 
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Place one can DEL 
Monte Fruit {label 

removed] onits side 
in a bucket—in equal parts 
chopped ice and salt pack- 
ed in layers. 


FREEZE 
DEL arte the FRUITS 
right in the can // 


Thousands of women have acclaimed DEL MONTE 
Fruits—frozen in the can—as the biggest menu dis- 
covery of years! 

It’s the new, simple way to serve ices and other 
frozen dainties—without preparation, freezer, or 
hard turning. 

And it produces delightful summer surprises— 
frozen, sparkling desserts and tempting iced salads— Posi 
that add new charm to every occasion. 

Just follow directions here illustrated. After freez- 
ing, turn the frozen fruit from the can— DEL Moni1E 
Peaches, Pears, Apricots, Crushed or Grated Pine- 
apple, Blackberries, Loganberries, Raspberries, or 
Strawberries—and serve in dainty slices, in frozen 
salads, or in any special way your fancy dictates. 


But Be Sure It’s DEL MONTE 
Only one caution. This is distinctly a DEL MonTE 
suggestion. It’s the uniform high quality, the uni- 
form perfection of fruit, and especially the uniform 
richness of sirup which makes possible this new 
labor-saving method of freezing. With Det Monte 
Fruits you are sure of success. The fruits always 











Let stand 3 hours. 

Take out can; im- 

mersein hot water 
for an instant only; then 
open, cutting around side 
closely under top. 
















Turn out a firm 
cylinder of frozen 
fruit — ready for 
tempting, convenient ser- 
vice in many new and un- 
usual hot-weather dain- 


have the same perfection. The sirup is always rich em 

enough to freeze perfectly and, more important, to  —_ 

taste right for dessert without sweetening, just as it A 

comes frozen from the can. m aa as 
Send for this Special Folder 








To make your first frozen fruit a complete success, 
we’ve prepared a special folder on DEL MONTE 
Frozen Fruits. Write for it today. It’s free—together 
with ‘‘ DEL Monte Recipes of Flavor’’—which gives 


over 500 tempting, thrifty ways to use DEL Me 
Canned Foods to provide new menu variet) yr 
whole year round. Address Department 25, ¢ lif 
nia Packing Corporation, San Francisco, ‘ Sileval 


Del Monte f 


Recipes originated and tested by Partridge & Conklin. Put them in your cook book. 
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DEL MONTE FROZEN FRUITS—Follow the simple directions 
above. Three hours is best for freezing, as fruit then turns out in perfect 
cylinder. If you prefer it harder, use more salt or freeze longer; if softer, 
less salt or less freezing. Serve in slices as vou would brick ice cream. 

FROZEN APRICOTS WITH MOCHA SAUCE—Freeze 1 can DEL 
MONTE Apricots. Serve cut in slices with a sauce made as follows: 
Cream 3 tablespoons butter, gradually add 1 cup sifted powdered sugar 
that has been mixed with 2 tablespoons ground chocolate or cocoa, and 
when thoroughly mixed add cold strong coffee until mixture is of con- 
sistency of whipped cream. Serve on slices of the frozen apricots. 

FROZEN PEACHES AND SPONGE CAKE—Freeze 1 can DEL 
MONTE Peaches. Remove and slice. Place each slice of frozen peaches 
on a slice of sponge cake the same size and top with whipped cream. 

FROZEN PEAR AND CHEESE SALAD—Freeze 1 can DEL 
MONTE Pears. Cut in slices, arrange on lettuce surrounded by small 
mounds of cottage cheese. Serve at once with mayonnaise. 
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Your best helper for all cleaning is Old 
Dutch Cleanser because it is so quick and 
It lightens work, and is most eco 


ical. Furthermore — it’s safe. So you 
be sure that everything you clean 


absolutely clean and therefore hygienk 


The secret of Old DIT a, efficiency and econ 
omy lies in the character of its fine particles. They 
are flat-shaped, made that way by nature. Free from 
hard, jagged grit, which scratches the surface, grinds 
in the dirt, and can not clean efficiently. Old Dutch 
particles do not scratch; they erase the dirt. Being 
Hat, they offer more cleaning surface, and do a greater 
PVeateletel me) Mellt-tellel:aue War-TS Ry deh a @) (em Biot coleKs (el Bente) as 
eVelem sl tac mu cele ai der-tel-lehaseliel-m aioe dell mer lemeltha 


Use it for all cleaning — foors, wails, sinks, tubs, 
utensils, etc., in fact, everywhere throughout the 


house 


There is nothing else 


like Old Dutch 
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The Simple (slothes that are Correct for (ghildren 


VEN the grown-up girl with a plaited frock 
kK of plain and printed wool challis with trim- 
ming bands of checked braid—condescends 
to the lure of asand pile of an afternoon. Design, in 
sizes 8 to 14 years, provides both short and long 


sleeves. In foreground, a jumper dress of pink 


linen, with separate guimpe of figured chintz, has a 
collar ending in deep points. Sizes, 2 to 10 years 

The dress of fine batiste at left, with round yoke, 
is included in a set with ruffled petticoat, drawers 
and short sack—sizes, 4,1, 2 and 3 years. One 
set also includes the two bonnets; sizes 2 to 4 years. 


A one-piece slip-on bathing suit with undergar- 
ment of chintz has a brown wool jersey top—sizes, 
4 to 14 years—and a one-piece slip-on gingham, 
No. 4015, has set-in bishop sleeves and gathered 
tunic attached to skirt with shirrings. Washable 
ribbon at neck and waist. Sizes, 8 to 14 years 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City 
Dresses, 35 cents; Coats, 35 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents; Child’s Set of Dress, Drawers, etc., 30 cents; Other Children’s Patterns, 25 cents 
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Those who ride in a Packard Single- 


Eight invariably say it surpasses any 
previous motor experience. 


The new engineering principles em- 
bodied in the Single-Eight mark it as 
a car apart from and above any claim- 
ant for comparison. 


A single ride establishes new 
standards of appreciation—of fleet- 
ness, acceleration, flexibility and 
motoring luxury. 


In appearance, the Single-Eight 
typifies the connoisseur’s ideal of a 
superlatively beautiful motor car. Its 


grace of line and brilliance of finish 
make it dominant wherever it appears. 


The Packard Motor Car Company 
invites you to ride in this beautiful 
new car—to see for yourself that it 
exceeds in every way the previous 
best among fine cars. 


Furnished in Nine Distinguished Body Types, Open and Enclosed, 


at Prices Ranging from *3650 to *4950, at Detroit 
ging a 49 
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Why proper shampooing 
makes your hair beautiful 


How to keep your hair soft dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and silky, full of life and lus- eg | ates 
tre, bright oad fresh-looking Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo is 


not only especially adapted to cleanse 
es aa i _ __ the hair and scalp thoroughly, but it 
NYONE can have beautiful hair,if cannot possibly injure. This clear, 





it is cared for properly. pure and entirely greaseless product 
Shampooing is the most important does not dry the scalp or make the hair 
thing. brittle, no matter how often you use it. 
Proper shampooing is what brings -_ : 
out all the real life and lustre, the Phe quick, easy way 
natural wave and color, and makes Two or three teaspoonfuls of 
your hair soft, fresh and luxurian Mulsified in a cup or glass with a little 
Proper shampooing, however, means warm water is all that is required 
more than just washing your hair—it Simply pour the Mulsified evenly 
means thorough cleansing ver the hair and rub it in. It makes 
The hair and scalp are constantly s¢ an abundan f rich, creamy lather, 
creting oily, gummy substances. These which rinses out quickly and easily, 
| substances catch the dust and dirt, and removing every particl of dust, dirt, 
the hair becomes coated with this. dandruff and excess oil. 


This coating, when it becomes exces After a Mulsified shampoo you will 


sive, naturally dulls the hair and de- find the hair will dry quickly and evenly 
stroys its gloss and lustre. It coversup and have the appearance of being much 
and prevents the natural color and thicker and heavier than it really is. It 
beauty of the hair from showing. It keeps the scalp soft and healthy, the 





) also causes scales and dandruff. hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking 
| 3257 3837 3606 a t this ti and fluffy, wavy and easy to manage. 
'e ow to preven is coating You can get Mulsified at any drug 


To have beautiful hair, you must _ store or toilet goods counter, anywhere 
prevent this coating from accumulat-  1n the world. A 4-ounce bottle should 
last for months. 


the family needs strong, serviceable clothes, so his rompers—1, 3 
and 5 year sizes—are made of dark blue galatea, buttoned down the 


AOR building fortresses or dissecting clam-shells the young man of 


l back, with trimming bands of colored embroidery. The overseer, stand ing. 

: ing above him, wears tan linen, with checked bands, in sizes 2 to 6 years. rhis cannot be done with ordinary 

t A smock of striped blue and white gingham has trimmings of plain blue soaps not adapted for the purpose. Be- - 
gingham and is worn over straight little trousers of the plain gingham— sides, the hair cannot stand the harsh Splendid for 
sizes 2 to 6 years. Behind its youthful wearer an older brother stands, effect of free alkali which is common in Children 


his smart raglan of rough tweed stitched on all edges—sizes 4 to 14 years. 
In front at right the practical two-piece beach suit is of tan Japanese 
crépe trimmed with plaid chintz, in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. 


ordinary soaps. The free alkali soon Fine for Men 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage pre- M ul Ss . ear ore 


o 
paid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 
cents; Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents; Children’s Patterns, 25 cents. iu poo 
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ISE in 
Greek and 
fluent in 


French she doubt- 

less will become ; but 

there is another kind 

of knowledge that is 

quickly learned in 

college, and that is 

the art of selecting 

smart and suitable 

clothes. Clothes 

must reflect the lat- 

est mode, but never 

be of the extreme type that is only suitable for the 
stage. These Parisian models have all been se- 
lected with the practical needs of the college girl 
in mind, and embody her youth and charm. 








rom Whith to (shoose for (sollege 


Oyster-white chiffon printed in lovely shades 
of tan, magenta and green was chosen by Jeanne 
Hallée for the dressy afternoon or informal dinner 


frock at extreme left. A sash of magenta silk crépe 
forms the drapery in back, which is a popular note 
and especially becoming to the much-to-be-envied 
college girl, to whom calories are of no moment. 

A dancing frock of light pink georgette crépe has 
tiny double ribbon roses in shades varying from 
deep rose to the pink of the frock itself. A braided 
silver ribbon girdle is worn with this georgette 
dress. Of quite a different type is Vionnet’s gown 
for winter dances or soirées, in center. This is a 





rich bluish-red chiffon velvet with a border of 
Chinese roses, made by cutting out the velvet and 
applying magenta and Chinese red silk on the 
back. Magenta bands of crépe take the place of 
sleeves, continuing to hem on right side of skirt only. 
For the formal reception at “ Prexy’s’’ house, the 
Vionnet frock, second from right, of gray georgette 
over orange georgette is a wise selection. The 
orange emerges from seclusion at top and bottom 
and sticks out in a fold halfway up the back. 
Designed for double duty is Jean Patou’s kimono- 
cut reversible coat of sand-colored satin for eve- 
ning wear, the underside of darker duvetyn for 
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afternoon service. The plaited satin cape is detach- 
able; for daytime use, only the small fur collar of 
dyed squirrel or mink is needed. This is doubled, so 
as to pull up to the chin, and is reversible. 

A frock that is equally at home on the campus or 
in town is Callot’s dark brown reps at extreme left, 
with collar—fastening on side—and cuffs of tan 
organdie and pearly tan buttons used for trimming. 
The back and front are alike, except for the belt 
buckle, which fastens in center back. A black felt 
hat has green, brown and tan plaided silk trimming. 

Lanvin’s smart little grcen flannel jumper suit is 
blessed with two different blouses. On second fig- 
ure the blouse is appliquéd in tan flannel, casually 
embroidered in outline and buttonhole stitch with 
black worsted. A line of black is also on ap- 
pliquéd skirt band. In thumbnail sketch the other 
jumper of tan flannel with green appliqué and black 


embroidery in different design is shown, and, next 
to it, a back view of the jumper suit. 

Beige reps, with a delightful variation of the 
plaited skirt, was Bernard's choice for a youthful 
suit for all occasions. Brown reps bands trim the 
coat and hem of skirt. The small felt hat in same 
shades further bears out the military aspect by its 
chin strap. One of the most popular dresses with 
Parisians is Vionnet’s black and white silk crépe, 
second from right. It is called ‘‘ Religieuse,”’ the 
enveloping collar and flowing sleeves suggesting 
the habit of the cloister. The collar and cuffs are 
also lined with the white crépe. 

At extreme right is Molyneux’s frock of navy 
crépe de chine. The unexpected touch that is 
always to be found on a French gown is seen in the 
way the plaited apron runs up to meet the belt at 
the sides. A fruit motif of embroidered silk duvetyn 








covers the 


time. 


fastening on left shoulder 
good dress for church or any best occasion in day 


grosgrain is a new not 












































This is a 


The helmet-like hat with topping bow of 


'l suited to college girls. 
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Pure FAT is wholesome and very easy to 
digest. It is burned fat that is responsible 
for most of the objections to fried food. 

At the right temperature for frying many 
fats ‘‘break down’? smoke—that is, burn— 
and have a tendency to upset digestion. 

The wholesomeness of Snowdrift as a 
frying fat is due to the fact that it can be 
heated hot enough to fry crisply long before 
it burns, so that with ordinary care you can 
fry food in Snowdrift that is as digestible 
as the same food cooked any other way, and 
still has that rich, delectable, ‘‘fried”’ taste. 

A crispy brown crust forms so quickly 
that the food does not absorb too much 
fat and, inside this thin crust, cooks to a 


tempting lightness and daintiness. 
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Snowdritt 


FOR MAKING 
CAKE, BISCUIT AND PASTRY AND 
FOR WHOLESOME FRYING 

















Around the Clock With the Gollege 
Girl in Frocks She Can Make 
















































Navy tricotine or 
twill is combined 
with printed crépe 
or foulard in the 
simulated Eton 
with front. 
Alounced skirt for 
afternoon or best. 
The crushed girdle 
isacontinuationof 
lop blouse, slashes 
at side and back 
permitting under- 
blouse to show. 
Full-length set-in 
sleeves have cuffs 
of silk, and moiré 
ribbon fastens col- 
lars and cuffs. A 
brown wool rep 
for general wear, 
with trimming 
bands of ¥-inch 
flat silk braid, adds 
unusual sleeves to 
its kimono-cut 
blouse. Top and 
bottom of skirt 
may be scalloped 
or plain. The 
braided girdle has 
plain tie ends at- 
tached at sides. 
Both frocks come 


in sizes 14 to 20. 








An irresistible dance frock of cyclamen 
pink crépe takes unto itself that fashion- | 
able metallic glint in a divided bertha and -” |‘. 
insertions, front and back, of silver lace. io | f 
A camisole lining attached to lower edge ‘ 
of waist permits a slight blouse. Design , | / / 
is in sizes 14 to 20 years. ne / / 
Pr igi 


Patterns may be secured from any si re selling Home Patterns; or by mail from Home Pattern Com- 
pany, 18 East 18th St., N. Y.C. Dresses, 35 cents; Jackets, 30 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents. 
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“That’s One Reason Why 
Al | We Chose a Buick” 


The sense of security contributed by: her knowledge 

that Buick Authorized Service is everywhere within 
The Standard of Comparison convenient reach is another advantage enjoyed by the 
| woman who drives a Buick. 








Wherever she may live, wherever she may drive, 
she always knows that somewhere close at hand is 
this authorized service, established for the sole purpose 
of giving to her and to all Buick owners the unin- 
terrupted use of their cars. 


Nor does the infrequency with which her Buick 
requires such service lessen to her its value. She 
likes to feel that it is always present, always ready 
should by chance an emergency arise. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


1 Com- 
cents. 





Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars. Branches in All Principal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 
———— 
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HE world moves on. Until 
Arrowhead Hosiery made 
it possible for every woman -to 
have trim, neat ankles, ill-fitting 
hose were tolerated. 

And, likewise, the mercerized re 
inforcements on silk stockings, 
for lack of something better, were 
worn with good grace, until we 
perfected the ‘“‘Cushionweave”’ 
in Arrowhead Hosiery. 


“Cushionweave”’ is a beautiful, 
strong, wear-resisting silk stitch 
which displaces the mercerized 
portions in the double sole! For 
example: In Style 3500 the 
sole, the high-spliced heel and 
the back seam are in the fash- 
ionable “‘Cushionweave””’ stitch, 
giving an inimitable air of dis- 
tinction. Style 7500 is made with 
the same weave, but is pure silk 
and artificial silk mixed. 
Arrowhead Hosiery for all the 
family. 


Richmond Hosiery Mills, 
Established 1896 


Chattanooga Tennessee 
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Make These Yourself and Flalve the Expense 








T’S not often that one design 
M] provides two members of 
the family with wraps en- 
tirely different in appear- 
ance! Yet the general-wear 
surplice cape above is cut 
from the same design—sizes 
small, medium and large 




















as the topcoat second from left in the 
thumb-nail sketch. The cape is of mole- 
colored reps with bands of moleskin attached 
to long panels which are stitched in front to 
yoke depth. The fur bands may be omitted, 
if preferred, without detracting from the 
smart effect. As a coat, full-length set-in 
sleeves are provided, the panels omitted, and 
a narrow tie-belt adjusted at low waistline. 

Upstairs aud down are the pockets on the 
dark blue flannel slip-over blouse, with full- 





length set-in flowing sleeves. White linen 
collar adds a becoming touch to this sports 
costume—sizes 16 years, 36 to 40—composed 
of blouse and skirt. The gay silk handkerchief 
in the pocket is the newest Parisian touch. 

A charming afternoon and ‘‘best’”’ dress 
of brown silk crépe has many rows of creamy 





val lace covering collar and vestee. Self- 
covered ball buttons decorate waist and 
set-in sleeves which extend over the hand. 
Straight panels at each side of center back 
are looped underneath belt and lower edge 
of frock, which comes in sizes 16 years, 36 to 
44. The hat is of tan Bangkok straw with 
binding and bow of brown velvet ribbon. 

Accordion-plaited panels, arranged at each 
side of center front and center back of a 
printed silk crépe, give a breezy appearance 
to an afternoon and country club dress that 
is refreshing on a summer day. The simple 
little kimono-cut waist has a deep U-shaped 
vestee of silk duvetyn matching in color the 
darkest color in the print. Narrow silk braid, 
matching the vest, may bind or edge the 
printed crépe around the vestee. Design is 
in sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 


New York City. 


Dresses, 35 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents; Wraps, 35 cents. 
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hat Luxurious Bath! ge 
Pa eS 
There is supreme delight in a massage-shower bath ge FX 
with the Fuller Friction Shower. The flowing water yf te 
cleanses and refreshes, while the gentle touch of the ‘eh ES 
bristles massages and invigorates. With warm or hot Be.) ee 
water it tones up and quiets the nerves. With cool or po = 
cold water it exhilarates and restores. 4 
4 
The water flows into the brush at any temperature 
you desire; it cannot splash. This is the one cold-bath 
method which will not shock the system, as it brings the 
cold water to only a portion of the body at a time. The 
massaging by the bristles so stimulates the circulation 
that the reaction is most healthful and invigorating. ' 
No bathroom to-day is complete without this Fuller @- 3 
Friction Shower. ¥ 
~ . ee 
For almost every personal use,—for practically every == = 
household need,—there is a proper Fuller Brush. The a . . 
Fuller Man when he calls at your home (for Fuller 4 
Brushes are sold only through our own representatives) . 
will gladly show you the brushes for which you have ~ i 
immediate need. Such brushes as you may select, you al ey 
do not pay for until delivered. 1 | Tel oe 
p ag et SE ~- 
| ihe pe 
If a Fuller Man has not called on you recently, write or phone any i : a 
one of our 230 Branch Offices (for one nearest you, look in telephone ; 
book). Our “Handy Brush Book” is free. A postcard request to i 5 
The Fuller Brush Co., 1078 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn., will . - » 


bring it. (In Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton.) 
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© What-7s Sime 
Doing fo Your Skin? 


ON’T you wonder sometimes how you will 

look ten years from now—if your complexion 

will retain its youthful radiance and natural glow 
of health? 


The answer rests largely with you. Every day 
your skin is changing. What are you doing to 
safeguard it? 

Let Resinol Soap solve your problem. If time has already 


left its first trace, and your complexion is becoming blotchy, 
sallow, rough or coarse—don’t be discouraged—now is the 


time to prove the worth of this delightful toilet soap. 
Look in the mirror after the first treatment with Resinol 
Soap—see how visible the improvement is! Roughness and 


sallowness gone, and in their place the glow of returning 
skin health. 


You feel at once that here is a soap whose regular use 
helps to overcome skin defects and preserve the natural 
freshness of youth beyond the time when most women lose it. 

Resinol Soap is sold at all drug stores 


and toilet goods counters. Its satisfying 
Resinol fragrance makes it a favorite. 


WHY NOT LET US SEND YOU A FREE SAMPLE? 
A postal will do. Address Dept. 2-K, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


esinol 























eAny Girl (an Make These Flats 


By Rira PIACENZA 


PERT 
little 
gamin 

from the 
slums or an 
appealingly 
lovely orphan 
of the French 
Revolution 
Dorothy Gish 
portraying 
either is es 
sentially 
charming and 
young. Her 
hats on this 
page have be- 
comingness as 
their chief 
aim, with sim- 
plicity in mak- 
ing them a 
close second. 
For Miss 
Gish’s black 
duvetyn 
general-wear hat be- 
low you buy % 
yard black silk 
duvetyn, 36 
inches wide; 
14% yards of 
moiré ribbon, 
5% inches 
wide; and 4% 
yard of taffeta 
or faille silk for 
lining. Pur- 
chase a crinoline 
frame with an 
oval crown 4% 
inches high and 9 
by 8 inches; a brim 
144 inches wide in front, 
2% inches on sides and 1 
inch in back, with a narrow 
rolled edge. The head-size is 2 
inches in circumference, which is the average. 
Make a true bias by folding the 18-inch 
side of the duvetyn over on the 36-inch side, 
right sides together, so that edges exactly 
meet and cut off corner—this corner later 
makes the crown. 


oa 7 
3% 


ROM the larger piece cut a band 7 inches 

wide from the bias side. Find the length 
wise center and the crosswise center of the 
bias band and pin this center to the outer edge 
of the brim in the center front. The upper 
half of this bias band will cover the top of 
brim—the lower half will face brim. Pull this 
bias band as tightly as you can and pin 
smoothly in place around edge of brim 
Smooth the duvetyn over the underside of 
brim and pin around head-size and sew 
firmly in place. Next smooth the duvetyn 
over the upper side of brim, pin around head 
size and sew fast. In the back cut off extra 
material, leaving 3% inch on each side; fold 
under the raw edges of the band until the 
duvetyn ex- 
actly meets 
in the back, 
then slip- 
stitch together 
the folded 
ends. 

Now on the 
top of the 
brim, as close 
to the rolled 
edge as possi 
ble, sew the 
duvetyn to 
the frame with 
an inch-long 
stitch, which, 
of course, must 
be caught 
through to 
underside, 
but invisibly. 
The roll hides 
the stitch on 
top and none 
should show 
on underside. 








From the 
corner left 
when getting 
a true bias, 
cut an oval 
11% inches 
long by 10 
inches wide, 
place over the 
crown, fit it 
smoothly and 
sew to crown. 
Now cut a 
bias band of 
duvetyn 9 
inches wide 
and 25 inches 
long. Seam to- 
gether the 
ends on wrong 
side, slip it 
over the 
crown, with 
the seam in 
the back; turn 
down ¥% inch 
at top and slip- 
stitch all around 
where the top of 

the crinoline 

crown joins the 
sides. Turn 
under a half 
inch at bot- 
tom and slip- 
tte B 
smoothly to 
base of crown. 

About an inch 

and a half from 
the seam joining 

crown and sides, lay 

a fold that turns 
downward as deep as 
the material permits. 

Cut from the ribbon a piece 
22 inches long, another 20 inches 
long, and 2 pieces 6 inches long. Seam the 
raw edges together on each 6-inch piece. Place 
center of longest piece of ribbon to center 
front of crown, and pin; the center of the 20- 
inch piece to the center back of crown, and 
pin. Mark a point 7 inches from the center 
front on each side of crown with a pin and, 
after pulling the two ends of the ribbon 
through one of the circles made from a 6 
inch piece of ribbon, crush this circle to a 
14-inch width and adjust at base of crown 
on brim just below the pin inside crown. 
Spread ends of ribbon over brim for a space 
of 6 inches and tack each end to the roll on 
outer edge only. Do the same thing on the 


other side and your hat is ready to line 


by 7% inches and a bias piece 24 by 5 
inches. Sew the piece around the oval, and 
seam together the ends. Place the lining in 
the crown of the hat, with the right side of 
the lining facing you; turn in 4 inch, pin it 
around head- 
size, and slip- 
stitch in 
place. 

The draped 
hat for “best” 
requires 114 
yards of 18- 
inch-wide mil- 
liner’s velvet 
or vari-colored 
brocade. Miss 
Gish’s is pea- 
cock green, 
blue, henna 
and gold. A 
half yard of 
crinoline is re- 
quired for the 
frame, 1% 
yards of round 
milliner’s wire 
and % yard of 
silk for lining. 


4b. LINE the hat, cut an oval of silk 8! 


(Continued on 
Page 60) 
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Fisher supremacy in design and appointment, Fisher 
superiority in construction and finish, are natural 
results of Fisher leadership in the production of motor 
car bodies. The emblem—Body by Fisher—is the car 
owner’s guaranty of pre-eminent body equipment. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 











OLDEN outdoor days! 

Highway and byway; woods 
and water; change and rest; 
health and tan; freedom and 
happiness; comfort and econ- 
omy—all are yours in the new 
Overland. And with vastly more 
pride and satisfaction. 
The lines of the new Overland 


The Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 


are lower, longer, more beauti- 
ful. The seats are lower, more 
deeply cushioned. Triplex 
springs (Patented) give the 
riding ease of a car of much 
longer wheelbase. The body of 
the touring car is entirely of 
steel, with durable, lustrous, 
baked-enamel finish. Mo-lyb- 


den-um steel is liberally used in 
vital parts. The tires are Fisk 
first-quality oversize. The pow- 
erful engine returns twenty 
miles and more to the gallon. 
Travel with comfort. Travel 
with pride. . ‘Travel with econ- 
omy. Drive an Overland and 


realize the difference. 


Overland Models: Touring $525 - Roadster $525 - Coupe $795 ° Sedan $869 - Red Bird $750 - Mer pee ig Pei Toledo 


We reserve the right to change prices ‘and specifications without notice 
Wittys-Over.anp, Inc., Torepo, Onto 


Willys-Overland Ltd , Toronto, Ont. 


‘ 
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C fall (slothes ‘Reval the Woods in Shades of 
‘Russet and Brown 


JOW that brown prom- 
mises to be the leading 
| color for fall and winter, 
France, as usual, has an 


full-length set-in sleeves, or may 
be worn sleeveless, if used for an 
evening gown. For evening, moiré 
in black, ivory, Egyptian green or 






pweuemies) alluringnameforitsfavoriteshade. jacket comes in sizes 16 of? old coral would be very hand- 
ubert”’ is described as something like years, and 36 to 42; the two ai i = 9 some. The design also is excel- 

a cocoa brown, but with less red in it. It piece skirt, 144 yards wide, = - , { lent for velvet or metal brocade. 
is the shade selected for the wool poplin coat in sizes 16 years, and 26 to & \ i } ! The demureness of the one 
above at left—in sizes 16 years, 36 to 40— 32 inches waist measure. Vial [Sapst RY piece slip-over afternoon dress at 
Which can be made with sleeves in one piece The one-piece slip-over Ue het 7.45: lower right, in tan-and-brown 
With the section forming a circular cape, and dress of sphinx brown moiré } printed crépe, is heightened by 
mad \ six gathered flounces on the left 


With plain two-piece set-in sleeves. tional front section, draped E=— side only, topped by a bow of 
Slanting lines are a smart new note. The at right side and falling slant- shad brown moiré ribbon. Lengthwise 

wn wool rep jacket, second from left, in wise to hem. Its left side is rows of shirring are arranged at 
troéduces them in its surplice closing, and in slashed and extends across back to form belt. _ right side and the set-in sleeves have extended 
the circular ruffles of graduated depth. The This design, in sizes 16 years, 36 to 44, has sections. Design in sizes 16 years, and 36 to 40. 


: ° Te 
Open underneath from elbow to underarm, or in background has an addi- a * fo 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 
New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; Jackets and Skirts, 30 cents. 











BON ION 
Medallion 


CORSETS 


SEMI-LASTIC 


—One Piece Corset 
—No Back Lacings 
—O-I-C Non-Pinching 
Clasp in Front 
—Two ‘‘Medallions’’ 
in Back Sections 
—For Slender and 
Average Figures 
—A Wonderful, New 


Invention 


Buy from your Dealer. 
If he cannot supply you, 
write for FREE 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
and learn how to obtain 
the ‘‘Medallion”’ corsets. 


Royal Worcester Corset Co. 


Worcester, Massachusetts 



































































All of her friends were 
becoming engaged 


HE possessed a world of personal charm. Most men 

called her beautiful. Her circumstances enabled her 
to enhance her beauty with just the kind of clothes that 
were most becoming. 

She was well educated. She knew her French and her 
bridge and played the piano well. 

Yet the marriage goal—the thing every girl and woman 
wants most to attain—remained to her an elusive thing. 

All of her friends were becoming engaged. And as her 
years crept closer and closer to that uncomfortable thirty- 
mark, the empty third finger of her left hand became almost 
a tragedy in her life. 


* * *« * *« * * * 

That’s the insidious thing bre: mrs leodorant. It halts food 
about halitosis (unpleasant fermentation in the mouth and 
breath . You, yourself, rarely le: ives the breath fresh, sweet 
know when you have it. And and clean. So the systematic 
even your closest friends won't use of Listerine puts you on the 
tell you, safe and polite side. You know 

Sometimes, of course, hali- your breath is right. Fastidi- 
tosis comes from some deep- ous people everyw here are mak- 
seated organic disorder that ing it a regular part of their 
requires professional advice. daily toilet routine. 
But usually—and fortunately Your druggist will supply 

halitosis is only a local con- you with Listerine. He sells 
dition that yields to the regu- lots of it. It has dozens of dif- 
lar use of Listerine as a mouth ferent uses as a safe antiseptic 
wash and gargle. and has been trusted as such 

It is an interesting thing that for half a century. Read the 

4 this well-known antiseptic that interesting little booklet that 

; has been in use for years for comes with every bottle. 
surgical dressings, possesses Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
these peculiar properties as a Saint Louis, U.S. A. 
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Flow One Makes One's Winter Ooat 


Rutu SILyu 





If you make this coat 
in a shade of woodsy- 
brown wool poplin, face 
it with a darker shade of 
brown wool poplin for 
contrast and bind it with 
an inch-wide dark brown 
silk braid, you will have 
the newest color com 
bination, as well as the 
smart wrap-around style 
with surplice closing. 
The design, which come 
in sizes 10 years and 
36 to 46, includes two 
styles of collar, a patch- 
pocket at the right side, 
which may be omitted 
if desired, and has ki- 
mono sleeves with seams 
on shoulders. The coat 
measures O08 inches 
around bottom. 








know it is essential for 
the lengthwise threads 
of the material to fall 
straight down from the 
shoulder and the cross 
wise threads to run 
straight across the bust 
in all ordinary gar- 
ments. Keep this in 
mind when you are do- 
ing the fitting. Many 
perfectly possible gar 
ments are ruined and 
give queer slants to 
women’s figures be 
cause the grain runs off. 
In selecting your 
material you will find 
some of the best possi 
bilities among the wool 
poplins, reps and twills. 
° 4o18 These materials may 

be had in any color 

[24] MAKE all my own clothes, except used for outside wraps, which usually means 
/ my coats, of course,” is a remark black, navy or midnight blue and brown. 

mM) often heard, and those two little They are soft enough to hang nicely and, when 
4 words at the end show how prev- fine in quality, are sufficiently interesting 
eae) alent is the feeling that the amateur 
dressmaker should never tacklea coat. Home 
tailoring need not look homemade, however, 
if it is done in the proper way, and right now 























(B) Back design 


pinned on, seam 


is an especially good time to learn that way, line turned back, 
for the straight models shown for the new basting started, 
coats are quite 
simple. The coat 


sketched here was 
selected for this 
dressmaking lesson 
because it has smart, 
long, straight lines 
and kimono sleeves, 
and is generally be- 
coming. Sleeves are 
usually the stum- 
blingblock that give 
the homemade 
stamp to garments. 
This kimono model 
is especially desir- 
able, because it has 
a seam on the shoul- 
der, which permits 
one to alter a bit if 
necessary. If your 
shoulders slant more 
or are more square 
than the normal fig- 
ure, the seam may 
be taken in or let 
out, as necessary. 














A 


Tv bind edges of front 
(A) place wrong side 
of facings to wrong 
side of coat, raw edg.. 
together, and baste in 
place. Crease braid 
through lengthwise 
center so that lower 
edge extends about a 
sixteenth of an inch 
beyond upper, and 
press. Put braid over 





edge as binding, wider 
side inside; stitch on 
gp the right side of coat. 


Dressmakers talk 
much about “grain 
of material.” They 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; Coats, 
35 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents; Children’s Patterns, 25 cents. 
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in texture to need little decoration. They 
respond quickly to pressing and have no up 
and down to worry about. When finally 
made up, they prove wholly satisfactory 
coat materials for town and country wear. 

The outside of the coat should be of the 
conservative color well-dressed women de- 
mand, but the lining may be as gay as a 
futurist painting. Crépe de chine, a soft 
taffeta, printed crépe or foulard is used. If 
one has to economize on the lining, a silk and 
cotton combination material may be had in 
very attractive designs. An interlining may 
be necessary, and for this a soft, light-weight 
interlining gray wool cloth is used, which is 
56 inches wide and made just for this pur- 
pose. It is well to remember that any inter- 
lining must be soft and light weight. 

Braid, applied in tailored fashion as in 
photograph A, is an excellent trimming that 
offers no sewing difficulties. 

And now for the making of a coat in truly 
professional manner: First. Be sure to 
buy the design selected in the correct size. 

SECOND. Read the 
directions given on 
the design envelope. 
Read them again to 
be perfectly sure you 
know the meaning of 
every notch and per- 
foration. To have a 
garment hang well, it 
must be cut accu- 
rately—markings on 
design for straight 
lengthwise of mate- 
rial must be put on 
straight lengthwise 
thread, and so forth. 
With coat materials 
so expensive, you will 
not want to risk any 
mistakes, so it is wise 
to cut out the design 
first in unbleached 
muslin or any cheap 
material to see the 
design of the garment 
on your own figure. 
It is better to buy 
another design than 
to wear a coat that is 
unbecoming. By 
making your altera- 
tions on the muslin 
model, unnecessary 
handling of the coat 
material is prevented, 


also Turned-back sleeve corner shows markings. 


Turrp. Straighten 
the muslin and place 
the design following the directions. Pin in 
place and cut close to the design without 
turning the material. 

FourtH. Mark center front and center 
back lines, all notches and seam lines. These 
markings will show better, if done in colored 
thread. Never cut out notches. One way to 
mark a seam line is to turn the pattern back 
exactly on the seam line and make a line of 
basting through the 
upper thickness of 
material, close to 
folded edge of de 
sign. (Photograph 
B.) Put pins through 
this basted line onto 
under thickness of 
material; turn work 
over and make bast 
ings on second side, 
following the line of 
pins. In the coat 
sketched, only the 
back will have a 
second side to mark, 
as the fronts are cut 
separately. On the 
muslin, if you are in 
a hurry, seam lines 
may be marked 
with tracer or pencil. 

Firtu. Baste the 
garment for fitting, 
following the order 
given on the design 
envelope. Match cor- 
responding marks. 
Pin each seam at 
the ends and in be- 
tween and baste 
exactly on the seam 
line. Pin and baste 
the seams with the 


D 


The back design has been placed on lin- 
ing, a tuck an inch deep basted in center 
back to extend beyond design. This bast- 
ing, which marks center back, is removed 
when coat is finished to give ease to lining. 





E 
The interlining of back is here basted and 
catch-stitched in place, the collar edge 
catch-stitched to interlining, and the hem 
around bottom ready for catch-stitching. 






























Above, one side of the 
front interlining has 
been cut just to seam 
lines of design. Cen- 
ter front line and 
notches are properly 
marked with bastings. 


work flat on a table. 
Because this is only a 
muslin model to be 
used for fitting, it is 
not necessary to 
stitch any seams. 
Crease the facing 
and collar seams 
sharply, fold the fac- 
ings onto the wrong 
side of the fronts and 
baste close to the 
seams to hold seams 
on the edges. Press 
the shoulder and the 
underarm seams be 
fore putting on right 
side facing and collar. 
Turn 1% inches to 
wrong side around 
bottom of coat and 
baste folded edge in 
place; press. The coat 
is ready for fitting. 
SrxtH. Try on coat; adjust to figure; pin 
the center front lines together from the neck 
line down. Take a general survey. Now ask 
yourself—and, if possible, an interested ob 
server—the following questions: Does the 
coat hang straight back and front? 
the grain of material fall straight down from 
the shoulder and straight across the chest? 
Does the sleeve fit? Is the sleeve length cor 
rect? Is the collar 
well proportioned 


Does 


for you? Does the 
( ollar Tit 
around the 
Is the hem line on 
coat right and is 
the length correct? 
Where should the 
fastening be placed 
to look best? 
SEVENTH. If any 
alterations are nec- 
essary, mark them 
on the right side 
only of coat This 
marking should be 
done in different- 
color threads from 
the original mark- 
ing, so that the lines 
are not confused. 
Open the seams to 
be altered, fold the 
back of coat on cen- 
ter line and place 
the front lines to 
gether. Pin original 
markings together 
and make altera- 
tions on left side to 


closely 


neck r 


(Continued on 
Page 60) 

















Your Cinderella Dream 
need never End... 

















Fleeting years have brought a home and children—new loves, 
new cares. But the fondness for life and laughter, music and 
dancing, lingers on—a Cinderella dream of youth eternal. 


IL can goon andon. For years and 
years you can be the thing of grace and 
spirit that you aretoday; youcankeep 
that charm of poise and carriage that 
men admire and the world calls youth, 
that lilting buoyancy of step and body, 
if you wear correctly fitting shoes— 
Red Cross Shoes. 


The lasts over which this footwear 
is fashioned have been shaped by years 
of study of feminine feet. Significant 
measurements too often disregarded 
have been made matters of moment 
in them. Width of tread, length of 
vamp, curve and height at heel— 
points that make a shoe fr- 
graded so exactly that every movement 


have been 


brings unconscious grace. Snug shape- 
liness remains after months of wear. 


Red Cross Shoes are trimly, neatly 
stylish. They are shoes which fit the 
foot so perfectly, in action or repose, 


that you'll never know a foot ill 


For “ Little Women, The Red Cri 


qualitie s of smartness, comfort and 





POSS Sho 
Ve J. © 


Have your Red Cross Shoe dealer 
fit you with a pair in the style you like 
best. Then wear them every day for 
every activity. Change in the evening 
to party slippers without fear—they 
will not harm normal, healthy feet; 
the morrow will hold the same foot 
Red Cross Shoes 
will keep your feet young. If you de- 


comfort as today. 


sire arch support features, there are 
Red Cross Shoes that afford them. 


All the reasons for Red Cross Shoe 
fit and what it can mean to you are 
told in an interesting little booklet 
called ““The Art of Keeping Feet 
Young.’’ It is free—write for it and 
the name of the nearest Red Cross 
Shoe dealer. ‘The Krohn-Fechheimer 
Company, 1006 Dandridge Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Re 1 Cross Shoes t iC price from $7 50 

$10.00 There are some at $12.00. 

The Red Cross Arch-Tone Shoe, the 
pectal arch support lhe Tonic for 
| | $9.00 ind $10.00 


Shoe for Little Women offers th 


s from fou 
Look for this Trade-mark 
on the sole 


niiaren al 





Flexible of sole, resilient 
of toe, Red Cross Shoes 
make every activily a 
pleasure. 


Fits the Foot in Action or Repose 





so pertectl* 
SO per uy 


stender 


Red Cross Shoes retain 
their shapely, 

lime fier monins 
wear because ihey 


nt 
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These Handsome Furs Show 











Qa 


jor OE Weta Nake /lotes ‘ 


One simply must have a 
good informal note paper 
to carry on the business of 
a household—to keep up 
family correspondence — 
or to engage freely in the 
exchange of letters among 
close friends. To meet the 
urgent need for such sta- 
tionery we originated — 
eight years ago—the printed 
single - sheet type of note 
paper which has been 
taken up so enthusiastically in the 
country’s better homes. Q| The 
original sheet— American Station- 
ery—is characterized bya sterling 
quality that is worthy of a place 
on the finest desks. It is neatly 
and accurately printed. It is made 
up and delivered with sharp 
promptness. And, because of our 
unique production methods, it is 
incredibly low in price. G|Send for 
a package printed with yourname 
and address and learn how excel- 





| lent an informal stationery can be. 


YOO Meets , JQ0 


OO grveloves 


PN 


This comprises our “Regula 
Package” which is made up as 
follows and mailed postpaid 
PAPER: National Bank Bond— 
clear, white, fine textured; exquisite 
writing surface. SIZE: Sheet 6x7; 
envelopes to match. INK: Name 
and address, printed as shown in 
illustration, in rich, dark blue ink. 
For orders west of Denver and 
foreign countries,add10%.Always 
remit with order. With the excep- 
tional facilities of our large plant, 
all orders are filled with amazing 
speed. We have no agents or 
branch plants. All American Sta 
tionery is sold by mail from Peru, 





Indiana, where we, originators of 
this type of stationery, have suc- 


cessfully manufactured it for eight 
‘ years. 
_ + / The American Stationery Co., 
823 Park Ave., Peru, Indiana 
oa an a=- =~ COUP ON-------- 
The American Stationery Co., 
823 Park Ave., Peru, Indiana 
Gentlemen: Herewith is $1.00 for 200 sheets and 
| 100 envelopes of American Stationery to be print 
ed as shown on attached slip. [Note:To avoid 
errors, write or print copy plainly. 


MONEY READILY REFUNDED IF YOU 
9 ARE NOT WHOLLY SATISFIED 





























































































not a fairy story 
our furs in November, and 
then the year’s shopping for 
lovely pelts was over. N 
Collars cover the 
type very popular 











spring ones, but August is usually recognized 
as the month for bargains in furs for the com 
i i This is not because the shops are 
closing out last season’s stock before getting 
Furs are in such demand 


in the new models. mink coat at right, 







is the month for special sales, 
» it is such a dull month for buying 
any merchandise that special inducements 
must be offered to tempt us into shopping. 

The very gorgeous furs displayed for fall 


interest to every woman. We cannot all buy 










the Lines to (choose 


in the August Bargain Sales 


































sable and mink wraps, but we can have our jacket in center, with slightly slanting line, 
dyed muskrat and other inexpensive furs is from 30 to 32 inches in length. This 
made along similar lines, for, as you know, jacket is being made in everything from 
the styles are always set by the quality American broadtail, derived from our own 


hillside lamb, to the real broadtail. Here it 


chin, with the bolster is bound in Persian braid. Broadtail is in 
Sleeves are flowing great favor for winter—an indication that all 
» armhole and then flat wavy-surfaced furs will be good, though 
widening to an exaggerated bell shape at the nothing ever displaces Hudson seal in popu 
A diagonal line is very new, secured _ lar favor. 
either by the closing of coat or by the way in 
which the skins are sewed. The exquisite lar capes are still in the mode. The squirrel 
which is also handsome _ cape at left, with its cleverly worked skins 
in natural muskrat, employs both means,and simulating tiers, has a lining of tie-dyed 
is a triumph of the fur designer’s skill. silk in shades of rose and lavender. Other 
The length of coats varies from 50 to 54 __ linings shown are of Egyptian brocade, and 
‘i to be the standard of chenille brocaded in silk—the more gor- 
length, but with long panels, dipped flounces __geous the better. A crush chin collar of seal, 
54 inches is sometimes in-upper center, is worn with caracal, which 
For general or sports wear a 40- 
inch coat is being offered, while the short moderate priced furs. 


For both daytime and evening long circu 


continues to be popular among the more 
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Now I offer you a new delight 
—an olive otl shampoo 
By V. K. CASSADY, B. S., M. S., Chief Chemist 
My wife told me she wished some- 


too, famous specialists of the scalp 


one would invent a shampoo that So I set out to perfect a thorough 


would not leave hair dry and 





cleanser, yet one mild and gentle. 
brittle. She said all women wanted which would leave that dainty 
it. And asked me to try my hand—I sheen which adds so to one’s charm 


am chief chemist at Palmolive. oe ; 
A scientific creation 


Now I have one—Olive Oil—as advised Thousands of women, many famous 
by world authorities on hair beauty. beauties, have written me already. 


| 
, esults are a revels ’ 
I should esteem it a favor for you to test They say results are a revelation 


it. And then to give me your opinion. Your hair clean. 


The scalp tingling—dandrufffree and 
A more gentle way healthy. 
I found that most shampoos were too Yet—gleamingly, gloriously alive, im 
harsh; that while they cleaned they mediately after a shampoo! 
took the life and lustre from the hair. I think you will thank me for offering 
Scores of women told me this. And, this scientific way to you. 
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| IheNew Super Plate Quality 


cAll pieces of Holmes & Edwards Super ‘Plate are scientifically 


plated to resist wear. Those pieces in constant use are protected 


at the wearin}, points by inlays of Solid Silver, before platin},. 


the new standard quality of the House of 


*|he 


Century 


Tea Spoon 


This is Super Plate- 
Holmes & Edwards. 


Illustration shows where the blocks 
of solid silver are inlaid at the two 
points of wear before plating. cAll 
Holmes & Edwards Super Plate The Century Pattern in Su per Plate is 


tea, dessert, soup and table spoons, _ an exquisite desipn of lasting elepance. 
breakfast and dinner forks are Solid ) 
: 


The newest Holmes & Edwards de 
sifn, is so named because it embodies 


the best of the arts of all centuries 


Silver where it wears. 


: Tea Spoons. set of six, $3.75 ) 
Silverplate fromthe House of 


HOLMES EDWARDS - 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO:;-FACTORY 'C BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


@) H&E. 1923 GT 


INTE RNATIONATI 


SILVER CQO 
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correspond with 
right. If many al- 
terations are neces- 
sary, it is wise to 
baste coat on the 
corrected lines and 
again try on. 

E1cutH. To cut 
out the real coat, 
use muslin design 
instead of paperone. 
Wool materials have 
right and wrong 
sides, the inside be- 
ing the right side. 
As you cut for right 
and left sides of 
front collar and fac- 
ings, be sure to place 
the design cor- 
rectly. Markcenter 
front and center 
back lines, notches 
and seam lines with 
bastings. The in- 
terlining is cut from 
the design any de- 
sired length; no 
seams should be allowed (C). Mark the 
center front and back lines and the notches 
with bastings. The lining is cut like the 
outside, except an extra plait about one 
inch wide is basted down the center back. 
This basting serves as center back line as in 
D. Back lining sometimes may be cut more 
economically by joining down the center 
back. The front linings are cut two inches 
narrower than outside on front edges, as the 
lining never comes to the extreme edge of 
coat but only to facing. Mark center front 
lines, seam lines and notches with bastings. 

Nintu. To make coat, be careful to keep 
material smooth in basting, as wool stretches 
more easily than cambric. Pin, baste and 
stitch the facing on the left side front as in 
the cambric, then press the seam before at- 
tempting to fold the facing onto the wrong 
side. In working on wool, each seam must 
be pressed carefully as work progresses. 

To press: Place seam on board right side 
down—pressing on wrong side of material; 
place cloth over material, dampen if neces- 
sary and press with hot iron. Really press, 
do not iron. After shoulder and underarm 
seams have been stitched, slash underarm 
seams a little at curve to make seams set 
smoothly. 

Turn bottom edge of coat to wrong side on 
hem line. Run hem under your front facing, 
which should stop at the hem line. Pin and 
baste the raw edge in place, having center 
front and back lines and seams of hem fall on 
center front and back lines and seams of coat; 
press. Catch-stitch raw edge lightly to body 
of coat with stitches invisible on right side 
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(Continued from Page 57) 





F 
The lining has been pinned and basted in 
place, and slipstitching started down front. 


To put in the in- 
terlining: Pin center 
front and back 
markings to center 
front and back 
markings of outside 
material, notches to 
notches and raw 
edges to seams, and 
baste carefully in 
place. 


O NOT be afraid 

to use pins and 
basting. Catch- 
stitch edges of 
seams to the inter 
lining to hold the 
interlining in place. 
Catch-stitch collar 
to interlining across 
the back (E). 

To make the lin- 
ing: Pin, baste and 
stitch the seams ex- 
actly on seam line; 
press these seams 
flat. In pressing 
silk, press over a piece of cotton cloth, but do 
not dampen the press cloth. Place lining in 
coat—center front and back lines and notches 
falling on corresponding marks of outside— 
seams to seams, pin and baste in place. Turn 
neck, front, bottom and cuff raw edges un- 
der; pin, baste, press and slipstitch to collar, 
front facings, hem and cuff (F). 

Cuffs are perfectly simple to make, their 
finish being determined by that used on collar. 

To fasten the coat a button and loop may 
be used, tie ends, ribbon or braid ornaments. 
Snap the left front edge to the under right 
side at waist line to prevent the left front 
corner from sagging. The left side of collar 
at neck line may be snapped to the right side 
to hold more securely when collar is closed. 
Give the coat a final pressing, and the job is 
finished. 

The coat materials suggested are 56 inches 
wide and cost from $4.00 to $7.00 per yard. 
The silks are 40 inches wide and cost from 
$2.50 to $4.50 per yard. The cotton and silk 
combination lining is 36 inches wide and costs 
$1.75 per yard. Silk braid, 34-inch wide, 
is twenty cents a yard; or grosgrain ribbon, 
54-inch wide, costs $1.80 for ten yards. 

The coat illustrated is made of fine wool 
poplin—35¢ yards at $5.00 per yard; lined 
with crépe de chine—3% yards at $2.50 per 
yard; interlining—1% yards at $1.50 per 
yard; silk braid—5 yards at twenty cents 
a yard; findings—thread, pattern, etc. 
amounted to $1.50; total cost, $31.63. All 
materials used are of very good quality, and 
a similar ready-to-wear model costs around 
$95.00. Is home tailoring worth while? 


Any Girl Gan M the These Flats 


(Continued from Page 52) 


Cut and seam together in back a piece of 
crinoline 24 inches long and 3 inches wide. 
This allows 4% inch on each end for seam; 
if your head-size is larger, cut the crinoline 
proportionately larger. With the seam at 
center back, find center front and mark with 
pin. Now from the seam in center back meas- 
ure down one inch, mark with pencil, and 
with a ruler draw a line from the mark to top 
of center front and cut the crinoline on this 
line. Your crinoline now slopes at the top of 
your hat from front to back. Cut the wire in 
half and, beginning at back seam, button- 
hole at half-inch intervals the wire to bottom 
of frame, overlapping the ends in back. At- 
tach the other wire to top in same way. 

Make two bias strips of crinoline 4% inch 
wide, long enough to circle frame at top and 
bottom respectively. Crease each bias through 
lengthwise center, and drop one over each 
edge, sewing through from side to side below 
wire. Next cut a bias band of crinoline 24 
inches long and 3 inches wide; fold through 
lengthwise center. This goes around lower 
edge of frame, with one raw edge on outside 
and one on inside of head-size. This fold of 








crinoline should extend 1 inch below frame 
in front and % inch below in back. From 
the brocade cut a true bias 9!%4 inches wide 
and as long as the material permits—about 
25 inches—and put aside for later use. From 
the corner left, cut an oval 9% x 10% inches. 
Sew center front of oval to center front of 
hat and center back to center back. Pin to 
hat again at center sides. Hold in the slight 
fullness of the oval all around evenly. Sew 
to top of frame. 

From the material that is left cut another 
bias 2 inches wide and as long as material per 
mits. Fold through lengthwise center, with 
the ends in center back, slip over the lower 
edge of hat so half is outside and half inside 
hat. Sew fast all around; cut off any extra 
material and seam together in back. 

From the material left, cut a bias 5 inches 
wide and as long as material permits. Mark 
center of this bias strip, pin in center front of 
hat so that the raw edge of the strip is ex- 
actly even with lower edge of hat and, ad- 
justing it all around hat the same way, pin 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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Pufted 


Wheat means to you and yours 


Consider how much 


in summer. 

Here are wheat grains steam 
exploded. They are puffed to airy 
globules, 8 times normal size. 
Each grain is a food confection, 


flaky, crisp and flavory. 


Chey make the milk dish so 
delightful that children eat milk 


in abundance. And they should. 


Steam exploded grains 


These grains are steam exploded. 
They are sealed 
then 
revolved for an 
hour in fearful 
heat. The bit of 


in guns, 


moistureineach 
food cell is thus 





changed tosteam. 


Quaker 


Pufted Wheat 
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Summer Suppers 


which millions 


When the guns are shot, over 

25 million steam explosions are 
caused in every kernel. Thus the 
food cells are broken for easy 
digestion. This is the best-cooked 
wheat food in existence. That’s 
why Pufted Wheat is so ideal at 
night. 

Minerals—vitamines—bran 

Putted W he at supplies [2 needed 
minerals, including calcium, iron 
and phosphorus. Countless chil 
dren sutter for too little of some. 





They Add to Berries 


what crust adds to pie 





now enjoy—invented by Professor Anderson 


It supplies the bran, so essen- 
tial to good health. The milk and 
wheat supply the vitamines—all 
three. Whole wheat and milk are 
two foods children should eat in 
plenty. Here they are made more 


inviting than theyever were before. 
Think how tempting 


Think of wheat grains putt 
to gigantic size, as flimsy as snow 


flakes, as flavory as nuts. 


Have them ever handy. Serve 
for luncheons and suppers, be- 
tween mealsand 
at bedtime. If 
you think whole 
wheatandwhole 
milk good for 
children, make 
them tempting 





in thisideal way. 





Mix Puffed Rice in every dish of fruit. It will 


make the dish doubly delightful. It adds as 


uaker 
Pufted Rice 


much as a flaky crust adds to a berry shortcake. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 
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“Rompers and every-day clothes 
are easily kept fresh and coforful 
when mother washes them with fab 
tiny soap flakes made with cocoanut-oil 
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We will send you a trial package of FAB for 4c in stamps. Address Dept. F-H, 199 Fulton St., New York. 
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Any Girl Gan -Make These Hats 


(Continued from Page 60) 


in place. The ends will not entirely meet in 
the back. ‘Then turn under the lower raw edge 
1 inch, pull strip tightly around hat and slip 
stitch in place. Lay three down-turning 
tucks at intervals of '% inch in strip—when 
“tucked,” strip should be 2 inches wide—and 
tack lightly every three inches. Sew upper 
raw edge to frame, without turning under 

Cut a bias from the material left 7 inches 
wide and as long as possible. Lay three folds 
in this strip at 44-inch intervals and, with 
center of strip in center back of hat, fill in the 
space between the crown and the brocade 
already around lower part of hat, letting the 
ends run around to front a distance of 7 
inches on both sides from center back and 
cut off superfluous material. First pin in 
place, and then tack the folds at 3-inch in 
tervals, and slipstitch to crown. 

Mark the center front of the 9-inch bias 
piece that you cut first. Turn and baste 
under 4% inch at top and bottom. Place 
center of lower edge to center front of hat, 
with the edge of bias overlapping the raw 
edge of the brocade already sewed to frame. 


Three and a half inches beyond center front 
on each side pin the lower edge of bias strip 
to hat, so fold runs parallel with the others 
already attached. Now carry the lower edge 
of strip on a curve to the edge of hat and 
pin at edge 5 inches from center front. Re 
peat on other side of hat. Slipstitch to 
frame. Now lay two more %-inch folds at 
14-inch intervals, following the line of the 
first one, and having the upper fold at top of 
hat. Tack every 3 inches lightly. Carry the 
upper edge of fold over the crown for the 
space of an inch and pin in center and again 
on each side 4 inches from center front. Carry 
the edge on a slanting line to lower edge of 
hat to a point 8 inches from center front 
Repeat on opposite side and slipstitch to 
crown and sides 

Lay loose folds in the brocade and turn 
them to the front, leaving little earlike loops 
11% inches long on each side, carry the ends 
to inside of hat and tack an inch from lower 
edge, cutting superfluous material. Line the 
hat, as directed in connection with first hat, 
and wear it often. 


Wasters 


(Continued from Page 23) 


“T wear them high as high in Paris,’’ she 
confessed; “‘but when I go back to America, 
I always have them lowered a bit. There’s 
something about being at home that frowns 
at these heels.” 

And the bootmaker said all the American 
women do that—teeter around on their toes 
in Paris and settle back on their feet again 
at home 

She ordered one hundred pairs of stock 
ings, too, at the same shop, in flesh, gray and 
white 

I gave her a tremendous dig in the ribs 
“Don’t forget to get green ones for the green 
slippers, and tan ones for walking 

She smiled slightly, a lily faintly amused 
“One doesn’t wear colored stockings any 
more, you know,” she explained gently; 
“just the flesh and sometimes white and 
gray.” 

“And black,” I prompted helpfully. 

She looked pained; and the bootmaker in 
tervened. ‘“‘We don’t carry black,” he said. 
“Vou see, the flesh looks like the leg and the 
object ‘ 

“*Come on,” said the lady hastily, “I have 
to get fans and things.” 

She did get “fans and things,” over two 
thousand dollars’ worth. The “things”’ in 
cluded lace handkerchiefs and little enamel 


whatnots that hung from her wrist to hold 
lipstick and eyebrow brush, and a lot of bags, 
and some ornaments for her hair. She looked 
ruefully at the jeweler’s as we passed, but she 
was wearing pearls and seven service-stripe 
bracelets and a glittering diamond on her 
left hand. 

When we got home she did some book 
keeping, and here is the result: 


Suits $ 1,050 
Evening gowns 3,500 
Afternoon dresses 2,800 
leagowns 1,050 
Travel and sports things 1,400 
Lingerie 3,500 
Hats 1,400 
Evening coats 1,260 
Fur scarf 1,400 
Shoes 3,300 
Hose 875 
Extras 2,800 

Total , ‘ $24,335 


At first she was as pleased as Punch over 
the extra hundreds. Then her face fell 
“You know,” she said, “I’m afraid I really 
have a dowdy soul, after all. If I didn’t, I 
wouldn’t be so stingy, would I? Oh, dear!” 

And I left her mournful lest her husband 
should be ashamed to take her out in these 
rags. Pitiful, isn’t it? 


The Only First-Class (©ivilization 


Continued fr 


We wonder if these bitter-enders who 
would build a Chinese wall around this re 
public pay any heed to what has just been 
going on in Rome. (You will find on page 25 
a cabled article from one of our staff writers, 
summarizing the recent conference of the 
international suffragists.) Too bad that our 
irreconcilable senators could not attend a 
male conference of this kind somewhere in 
Europe instead of taking their hard-boiled 
prejudices abroad in order to test their re- 
sistance to light and reason. 

Of course, no group or bloc of senators, 
whether they be profoundly sincere or merely 
guessing at the will of their constituencies, 
can long resist the pressure of enlightened 
public opinion. We believe that all the 
straws now point to an overwhelming public 
sentiment in favor of a World Court. Next 
month we shall begin a series of articles by 
Charles A. Selden and F. F. Van de Water 
under the heading, A N&w War or A 
Wortp Court. There will be six articles 
in this series, three by Mr. Selden and three 
by Mr. Van de Water. We sent Mr. Selden 
to Europe to obtain the freshest possible 


m Page 24 


foreign information on this great interna 
tional problem. He will visit a dozen differ 
ent countries and one of his articles will 
describe in detail what the “bitterly con 
demned”’ League of Nations has accomplished 
since its organization. Mr. Van de Water's 
articles will expound the World Court plan 
as it will be presented to the next Congress. 
He will also relate at length what the op- 
ponents have to say against the plan and 
what the proponents say in its favor. 

The World Court and Prohibition are the 
two major issues to be fought out in Amer 
ican politics during the next year, and it is 
the policy of THe Lapres’ Home Journar 
to give to its millions of readers every side 
of every great public question without preju- 
dice or favor, reserving always, however, the 
privilege of our own editorial judgment and 
opinion 

The tact that the American people are the 
only people on earth who can have this sort 
of thing done for them in thousands of news- 
papers and magazines is still another reason 
why ours is the only first-class civilization 
in the world today. B. W. C. 
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The ‘Distinctive 





WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO. 





writing satisfaction, because of 
its remarkable quality and its 
reasonable price. It comes in all 
the fashionable envelope styles 
and sizes, with sheets to match, 
in white and several dainty tints. 

The 


best to gain 


way an apprecia- 

tion of this distinctive stationery 1s to 
writ Seve il letters oO! it Ask your 
’ for Autocrat Linen. If he can 
supply you, send us 25c, 1n stamps 
noney, and we will mail you a 
and handsome Week-end Packet 
containing 12 sheets of paper and 12 
envelopes in the most popular size, 
together with a booklet showing the 


different shapes, styles and tints. 


Master Makers of Distinctive Social Stationery 


Ho.yoxke, MAssACHUSETTS 


WHITE & WYCKOFF'S 


AUTOCRAT LINEN 
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Writing Paper 
Master Makers 
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_AS YOU 
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‘Jint 


Vacation 


is the time when all 
Welliamertiitam@r ls ertce 
must be in the gay 
colors that fashion 
decrees. The 15 glori- 
ous Tintex Tints in- 
stantly solve the 


vacation-time color 


1 
} 


eeele aie oni ke | il 
tex ‘in the last rinse 


water avelme) ue) ce! 


and simply “tint as 


you rinse.” 


15 Radiant Tints 


Pink Orange 
Flesh Maiz 

Btustae slit i ittom Clase. 
‘Ol vuitre Tan 
French Blue Silver Gray 
Cerise Jade Green 
Old Rosse Peach 


Use Tintex Tints» 
for Dresses, Blouses, Silk 
Underthings and Stockings, 
Collars and Cuffs, Sweaters 

and many other articles 
of your Summer wardrobe. 
Remember, Tintex Tints are 
in powder form —just sprin 
kle a little in a basin of wa- 
ter hot or cold) and ‘‘tint 
as you rinse,” 


Besides Tintex Tints, your 
druggist ordepartment store 
has six 


Tintex Fast Dyes 
that require boiling 
Sif te @m Or lesthir lm ccs mehr ba 
Siittse siueh. a: Pa Or te am G@racan 
Vee Orte Seiler tere. tee 
derfully perfect caaainoe 
permanently dyeing all your 
heavier materials. 
See coupon below for special 
introductory offer to Ladies’ 
Home Journal readers. 


Canadian Agents 


GEO. W. BROWN, Inc. 
183 St. Paul St. West, 
Montreal. 


A Park @ Tilford Product 
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THE DYE POWDER 
USED LIKE BLUING 








THIS COUPON AND 5c 

will bring you one regular-size 15¢ package 

of Tintex Tints , or Tintex Fast 

Dyes 0 - Enclose 5c (stamps or cur 
Color 

rency The Tintex Co., Div. H., 529 West 

42d Street, New York 
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The -Marriaging of Rosalee 


(Continued from Page 9) 


way, and Rosalee’s father were chums to- 
gether in college. It was on Derry’s first visit 
to the States, indeed—when his father sent 
him to see us—that the miracle happened. 
Just back from England he was; it was in 
England that he was educated. It ——”’ 

“Um-m,” said old Mrs. Perriwynkle. “I 
hope he’s handsome.” 

“That,” said my mother, “you must 
judge for yourself. Rosalee!” she called 
through the dark window. “ Rosalee!” 

As though the moon and the stars were 
still silvering through her, Rosalee came up 
the steps into the house. Very slowly she 
walked. Her eyes looked dreamy. There was 
a little smile on her lips. 

“Rosalee,” said my mother, “wouldn’t 
you like to show Mrs. Perriwynkle that last 
photograph of Derry’s—the big one, I mean, 
the life-size one?”’ She laughed. 

“Ves,” said Rosalee. 

Very shy she looked when she said it, but 
very triumphant too. It was as though the 
pride in her was so big it was almost burst- 
ing, but because it was a holy pride, it 
wouldn’t. 

From her bedroom she brought the photo- 
graph and put it on the mantelpiece. And 
suddenly it was as though Derry himself was 
in the room—Derry’s beautiful face, Derry’s 
beautiful hair, Derry’s —— 


GUESS old Mrs. Perriwynkle was pretty 

astonished. She gave a monstrous gasp. 
Her whole face burst into smiles. ‘‘ My first 
husband had black eyes,” she said. 

““What?”’ said Rosalee. She looked sort 
of queer. ‘“‘W-what?” she stammered. 

“Oh, not Henry—I didn’t mean him,” 
said old Mrs. Perriwynkle. ‘“ He’s my third. 
Hiram was the second. It was Leander that 
I had in mind.” 

““W-what?” shivered Rosalee. It was as 
though something that was too cold had 
touched her suddenly. Her hand went creep- 
ing to her heart, but couldn’t seem to warm 
itself. Her teeth began to chatter. It made 
her mouth look wabbly when she tried to 
laugh. ‘Oh, mother,” she said, “did you 
hear that? So casual, so cheerful? Her ‘first,’ 
her ‘first’?”” Quite suddenly, when nobody 
expected it, she burst out crying. “Oh 
mother,” she cried, “is it possible, is it 
within the bounds of human possibility? 
Could God let it be, I mean, that—that what 
I feel for Derry is—could be nothing but a— 
an episode?” 

Before my mother could get to her both 
her knees crumpled up and she fell in a little 
heap at my mother’s feet. 

I ran for the doctor. Carol ran for the doc- 
tor. My father got there first because his legs 
were longer. The old doctor came galloping 
in his new buggy. He ran up the stairs. It 
sounded puffy, like a steam engine that 
would never fail you 

My sister Rosalee lay in a white, white 
bed. She was all unfainted now, but didn’t 
look very decided. My mother sat in the old 
rocking-chair. She didn’t look very decided 
either 


oe old doctor sat on the edge of the bed 
and looked decided enough for everybody. 

“Professionally, of course,” he confided, 
“it is my duty to feel her pulse. But per- 
sonally,”’ he added, “TI shall learn infinitely 
more by chucking her under the chin. 
What’s the matter, honey?” he turned quite 
suddenly and asked Rosalee. 

“Nothing,” said Rosalee. 

“Um-m,” said the old doctor. “Got any 
good cigars?”’ he turned and asked my father. 

“On the table downstairs,” said my father 
“Wait a minute.” 

“T’ll get them myself,” said the old 
doctor. ‘“‘Some of the best diagnoses I’ve 
ever made have been made puffing up and 
down stairs searching for other men’s cigars.” 

All down the stairs and up the siairs we 
heard the old doctor puffing—in the library, 
in the kitchen, at the sewing-room door—all 
over the house he seemed to be puffing. It 
was at the door of the sewing room that he 
stopped the longest to rest. When he got 
back to Rosalee’s bed again he looked pretty 
important. 

“There!” he said. 
time.” 


“T knew it all the 


“Knew what?” said my father. 

“Oh, do tell us—quick,” trembled my 
mother. ‘‘What is the matter with Rosa- 
lee?”’ 

The old doctor looked more and more im- 
portant every minute. “It wasn’t for noth 
ing,”’ he said, “‘ that I studied at Heidelberg 
and Bern. Your daughter, my poor, dear 
friends,” he said, ‘‘though showing some- 
what sensational symptoms at the moment, 
is suffering from an ailment by no means un- 
common among potential brides—an acute 
inflammation of the hemstitcheries, I should 
call it—complicated, of course, in the present 
case by—by ——” 


" NRA [? What?’ said my mother. She 
looked as though she didn’t know 
whether to laugh or to cry. 

“Complicated, of course, in the present 
case,” said the old doctor, “by a perfectly 
palpable congestion of new jams and pre- 
serves on the pantry shelves, to say nothing 
of plainly perceptible rales in the family ex- 
chequer, incidental in most modest American 
homes to the marriage of the first daughter.” 
With uplifted hand he slapped back the un- 
spoken speech on my father’s lips. “The 
prognosis, however,” he said, “is extremely 
favorable. Many potential brides, indeed, 
endangering life and limb over a new flounce 
or bureau scarf the week before their wed- 
dings, won’t even darn stockings on a rainy 
day—the week afterwards.” 

“What?” said my father. ‘“‘What?”’ 

“Oh, hang it all!” said the old doctor. 
“She’s all fagged out—and so are you,” he 
turned and scolded my mother. “And so 
are you,” he turned and scolded my father. 
“And you too, Carol,” he scolded. ‘And 
even Ruthy—all fagged out, and over- 
wrought—tucking, hemming, backstitching, 
running up and down stairs, sweetening 
preserves, souring pickles, trying on dresses, 
trimming ———”’ 

“Not I,” said my father. ‘Not guilty!” 

“You—worst of all!” roared the old doc- 
tor. “Who’s sitting up night after night at 
his desk trying to write a science article that 
will bring in a little extra money for next 
month’s gimcracks instead of just for next 
month’s oatmeal? Who did I catch sneaking 
off to town one day last week with a first 
edition of Hyzlo’s Tulipiana under his arm 
and coming home with a wedding veil in- 
stead? Who ——” 

“Oh, pshaw!” said my father. ‘Oh, 
shucks!” He looked a little sick. 


N Y SISTER Rosalee looked better every 

minute. She reached out her arms to 
everybody. “‘Oh, how I love my family!” 
she said. 

The old doctor threw back his head and 
made a funny little laugh. ‘Well, really!” 
he said. “‘The question most at hand seems 
to be—how much your family love you.”’ 

“Oh, dear; oh, dear; oh, dear!’ said my 
mother. She seemed to be all of a tremble 
“The wedding was to be next month; but 
we'll write to Derry today and tell him not 
to come.” 

“Madam,” said the old doctor with a ter 
rible frown, “in twenty years’ friendship 
that is the only foolish thing I’ve ever known 
you to say. The thing that I am about to 
suggest to you is that you tell this Derry 
person not to wait till next month, but to 
come just as soon as he possibly can, before 
this adorable but altogether foolish family 
has entirely annihilated itself with frivolous 
endeavors.” 

He stared round from Rosalee’s face to 
my father’s face, arid from my father’s face 
to my mother’s face—and Carol’s—and mine. 

“Um-m,” he said. ‘This Derry person, 
I understand, is not exactly in penurious 
circumstances?” 

“Not exactly,” admitted my father. It 
was with some stiffness that he admitted it. 

“Ha!” said the old doctor. “I hope he 
gives you a new tie, and your lady, here, a 
‘silken gown’ every Saturday night, and 
Carol an endowment of kites, and Ruthy 
any really effectual freckle lotion. And 
Rosalee ——”’ 

“His dear love!” cried my mother. 


(Continued on Page 65) 
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and Pillow Cases 








SHEETS 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


They Tuck In 
and Fold Over 
the Blankets 


SHEET to be satisfac- 

tory must be long enough 
to tuck in at the foot and at 
the head-board, or to fold 
well down over the blanket. 
Pequot Sheets are made in 
various widths, 108 inches 
long, to fit generously all 
standard sizes of bed. 


Before the Civil War, Pe- 
quot Sheets had established 
the standard for quality, 
evenness of weave, long wear, 
and clean color. They have 
been used in the best homes, 
hotels, and hospitals for three 
generations. 


Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases are always to be identi- 
fied by the well-known Pequot 
Shield. They are sold by all 
good dealers. They are at- 
tractively priced. Pequot 
Sheeting and Pillow Tubing 
may be purchased by the 
yard, and can always be iden- 
tified by the ticket reproduced 


below. 


Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 


Salem, Massachusetts 
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Selling Agents 
Boston and New York 
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In difficult 


feeding cases 


When Elizabeth Campbell was born 
she weighed only three and a half 
pounds. She was put on Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk at once and imme- 
diately began to gain. 


*Later,”” writes her father, H. A. 
Campbell, of Bengough, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada, “we tried several other 
brands of baby food, but they did not 
agree with her at all, so we went 
back to Eagle Brand.” Today she is 
a sturdy little girl of five, with the 
perfect physique that is every child’s 
birthright. 


The most successful 


baby food 


AGLE Brand Condensed Milk was 
put on the market sixty-five years 
ago. The first milk produced was made 
in an old mill in Connecticut. Today 
Eagle Brand is more used than all 
other baby foods combined. In fact 
Eagle Brand has started more than a 
million babies on the road to health 
and vigor. Over twenty-five conden- 
saries located in the best dairy sections 
of the country are busy producing 


Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 





There is nothing better than mother’s 
milk for baby, but if you must use arti- | 


ficial food, the Eagle Brand way is safe 
and sure. Eagle Brand is made only of | 
milk and sugar, combined in a special | 
way that breaks down the indigestible 
casein of the cow’s milk, and makes 
Eagle Brand exceptionally digestible. 
It has the necessary vitamin content 
too. Especially for hot weather feed- 
ing Eagle Brand protects your baby. 


If you wish a reliable daily guide for 
the care of your baby send fora free 
copy of Baby’s Welfare. The Borden 
Company, 128 Borden Building, New 
York. 


Bordens 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 








The eMarriaging of ‘Rosalee 


(Continued from Page 64) 


“He already has,”’ whispered Rosalee. All 
frightened again and worried and huddly 
she began quite suddenly to cry. ““I—I don’t 
want you to send for Derry,” she begged. 
“No—no—no—no—no! It’s too far away! 
There are too many seas—and ships—and 
storms—and dangers! Something might 
happen to him! Things do happen some- 
times! People do die! People ——” Almost 
as though she was talking in her sleep, 
she straightened up and stared all around 
her. “It’s all right,” she said. ‘‘I’ve thought 
it all out. I’d rather never—never see Derry 
again than think of anything happening to 
him.” 

“It’s—it’s Mrs. Perriwynkle,” said my 
mother 

The old doctor puckered his nose all up. 

“*Perriwynkles?’” he said. “‘Perriwyn 
kles?’ There! I told you you’d all gone 
batty. Bring me a glass of water and a 
silver teaspoon,” he said very sternly, ‘‘and 
the backgammon board.” 


HEN Carol handed him the glass of 

water and the silver teaspoon, the old 
doctor took a little medicine bottle out of his 
pocket, dropped three bubbles very care- 
fully into the water, and—drank it all down 
himself! “There!” he said. “ Nothing I’ve 
found reassures a patient more than to see a 
doctor take his own medicine instead of give 
it.” With his face all smiles again he thrust 
the backgammon board into Rosalee’s 
hands. “Now, you young rascal,” he said, 
“if you don’t proceed straightway to beat 
me the way you used to beat me before that 
young whippersnapper from Cuba turned 
your head so, I'll marry you myself—and 
shut you up in a dungeon with all my worst- 
smelling pills and bottles.” 

“Would you, really?” said Rosalee. She 
decided to try a little and see if she could 
smile at one corner of her mouth and hold 
the backgammon board at the same time 
She found she could! 

My mother ran away to write to Derry 
Willard. 

She must have written something pretty 
important. Instead of coming as fast as he 
possibly could, Derry Willard came twice as 
fast as he possibly could. It was exactly like 
him. He must have plunged through waves 
no matter what they were! He must have 
flown! Before my mother had even dreamed 
that he could arrive, before my sister Rosalee 
had even worried for fear he’d started, he was 
creeping up our front stairs for a surprise, 
carrying Rosalee’s breakfast tray in his 
hands and trying not to laugh or sound ex 
citable when he called out, “Two lumps or 
three in your cocoa, honey?” 

We thought of course Rosalee would 
scream when she saw him; we thought she 
would faint I 
was periec tly sure 
that she’d cry 
But instead of 
fainting or 
screaming or cry 
ing, she just said, 
‘Three, if you 
please.” 


ND they kissed 
only once 

though I waited 
and waited to see. 
But when I looked 
again all the wor- 
ries were gone 
from her face! 
And all the fears! 
And when Derry 
told her about the 
waves she clapped 
her hands—and laughed! And when Derry 
told her about the whale that nearly bumped 
into them, she made him tell it all over again ! 

It was at the luncheon table that Derry 
told about the whale. It was the first time 
for days and days that Rosalee had come 
downstairs to the luncheon table 

“Why, we didn’t need the old doctor at 
all,” said my mother. It was with astonish- 
ment that she said it. 

“Oh, didn’t we, though?” said my father. 
“Who else in the world would ever have 
prescribed ‘ Derry’?”’ 





“Personally,” said Derry, “I object to 
being prescribed like a pill.” 

Derry Willard joked about everything ex- 
cept the sewing room. Whenever he looked 
at the sewing room he shook his beautiful 
head instead. 

“Oh, what a lot of little stitches,” he said. 
“‘Oh—what—a—lot—of—little stitches.” 

It was then that it began to rain—and 
rain—and rain—and rain! Every day it 
rained—and every night. 


[; MADE Rosalee’s face look just a little 
bit quivery again. “Oh, but I didn’t want 
it to rain in May,” she quivered. “ Not this 
May—not just this part of May.” 

“Tt always rains in May,” said my father 
“Don’t you remember last year how the 
gladiolus bulbs mildewed? And the year be- 
fore that how a whole row of my peony 
seedlings were actually drowned? And ——”’ 

“Maybe it will clear,” said my mother. 

“Personally,” said Derry Willard, “I 
rather like this dark green weather. It seems 
so sort of shady after Cuba.” 

“Shady!” cried my father. “It’s an ice- 
cold sponge.” 

“T like it,” said Derry Willard. 

It wasn’t till the morning of the fourth 
rainy day, right after breakfast, that my 
mother found him standing in the very mid- 
dle of the sewing room, holding up one foot 
like a crane so he wouldn’t step on anything, 
but smiling like a pussy cat. 

“What do you say, we begin to pack the 
trunk?” he said. 

“What?” said my mother. She said it 
from the doorway. 

“What?” cried my father. He came run- 
ning way from his desk to cry it. 

“W-what?” stammered Rosalee. Her 
cheeks weren’t white any more, but pink as 
a rose across my mother’s shoulder. 

“Oh, goodie!” I said. 

Carol ran to find the trunk keys. 


TILL with the funny little smile on his lips 
Derry Willard glanced back across his 
own shoulder at Rosalee. ‘‘Somebody’s got 
to do it, Rosalee,’”’ he laughed. ‘ You’re too 
little—and blushy to be practical about it 
Your mother’s too tired. Your father would 
wrap ’em in damp moss and thrust garden 

labels through them. Carol and Ruthy 
Right in the middle of what he was saying 
he took off his coat and rolled up his beauti- 
ful white sleeves above his beautiful brown 
elbows. “Oh, pshaw!” he said. “I’ve often 
packed for my mother and no end of times 
for my sisters, but never for my bride!” He 
waved his hand. It was like the waving 
hand of a diving person. The great, empty, 
wide open trunk before him crested sud 
denly like a wave. In a foam of white tissue 
papers he seemed 


to dis ippealr 
“Bring on the lit 
tle vhite petti 
coats we heard 
him call. “ Bring 


on your pink 
ribboned sun 
bonnets, the table 
cloths, the silver 
forks!” 

And when 
my father and 
my motherand my 
sister Rosalee got 
all through jump- 
ing up and down 
and stamping 
their feet and say- 
ing that ‘‘it 
couldn’t possibly 
be so,”’ they began 
to laugh instead. And after they got all 
through laughing instead, they began run- 
ning round and round in circles bringing 
Derry Willard every single little thing that 
he asked them to bring. 

Faster than the running, clearer than the 
laughter, Derry Willard’s voice echoed above 
it all. “Oh, what funny, funny little boots! 
What a beloved hat! Here’s a green dress 
that looks just exactly like a lettuce salad! 
Where did you ever find the time to make a 


(Continued on Page 60) 








The purpose of Heinz 
Vinegar is to impart flavor 
and develop flavor—not 
simply to make things sour. 
Thatiswhysaladsmadewith 
Hetnz Vinegar taste better. 
All the care in selection of 
materials, the skill in prepa- 
ration, the long aging in 
wood, are to create that rich, 
mellow tang and aroma. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
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the customer's protection when 


1 his shop- pat is inse et in every 
buying and his pride ever after. 


Dilecesabiaiead Designs in 


Berkey & Gay 


FURNITURE 
at Authorized Discounts 
During August 


WICE each year, a great Furniture Exhibition is held at 

Grand Rapids. To it come merchants from all parts of 

the country to select their stocks for the ensuing six months. 

Naturally, they want these selections to be fresh and dif- 

ferent. They want new things to offer their customers. To 

g satisfy this demand, manufacturers bring ou: many new de- 
signs at each exhibit. 


What Are “ 


e Good furniture never becomes “out of date.” Artistically 
genuine, structurally sound, the passing of time serves only 
to enhance the worth of a Berkey & Gay piece. The styles 
of yesteryear are just as lovely today. 

But, obviously, we cannot continue to enlarge our lines 

indefinitely. In order that new designs may be added, others 
must be discontinued. This very fact helps to preserve the 


exclusive character of Berkey & Gay creations. 








Discontinued sirname 


How You May Effect 
MARKED SAVINGS 


There are not many of the discontinued pieces. But your 
Berkey & Gay merchant may have some—or some suites of 
which his stock is incomplete—which he will include in his 
\ugust Sale. Among them, you may find just the piece to 
omplete a suite or to carry out a desired decorative scheme. 

Quick selection is necessary. Reductions from the stand- 
ard, uniform prices will prevail during this month only. Watch 
for your Berkey & Gay merchant’s advertising—or for the 
card shown below in his window! 


Look for it! It is evidence 


Authorized Merchants that the store displaying 


cAn August Clearance Sale of ‘ 


Will Display Fs, 7 it has been duly author- 
ne Berkey & Gay ized to participat’ in this 
This Card— 4 1d ent. You may b./ with 


FURNITURE ev 
onfident assurance 


at Authorized Discounts 





BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE 


440 MONROE AVENUE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Vew York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West 40th Street 
fdmittance t etter / nir uection from our merchant or decorator 
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The -Marriaging of ‘Rosalee 


(Continued from Page 65) 


bureau scarf like that? Pink stockings, blue 
stockings, red—green—yellow! Lace like a 
cobweb? What in the world “ 

It was Derry who thought of a way to 
pack the green Chinese vase. It was Derry 
who suggested sending the old encyclopedias 
to the old men’s home, so that the world 
might look once again to them the way it 
used to look. It was Derry who insisted 
that the red worsted mittens would be abso- 
lutely worth their weight in gold—in Cuba! 





hadn’t set any absolutely definite day. If— 
if it’s got to be at all,” she said, “maybe 
today would do as well as any other day. 
After all, we’re very simple people.” It was 
to Derry Willard that she smiled this time. 
““We hadn’t expected to make any very elab- 
orate preparations. Derry’s had the license 
for days. And’’—her cheeks got as pink as 
Rosalee’s—almost; her eyes and her smile 
went back to my father—‘‘after all, dear,” 
she said, “it’s pretty much the way you and 


It was Derry who I were married. I had 
looked out the win- pe ao ee Roa rather a penchant, if 
dow suddenly and en orercreniremie: = = | you remember, about 
said: “Why—why, | being married only on 
the sun is out.”’ a pleasant day, 

The glory of it and “4 
made everybody “If I remember! 
gasp. In dazzles of cried my father. 
sunshine, and billows | Quite furiously he be- 


of steam, and heat 
like the heat of an 
oven where cookies 
were baking, the May 
had come back. 

My father didn’t 
remember that it ever 
had been pleasant in 
May before. My 
mother didn’t re- 
member that it ever 
hadn’t. My sister 
Rosalee thought that 
it looked and smelled 
and felt like a fairies’ 
steam-cleaning store! 








gan to stride up and 
down the room. 


ERY softly my 
mother’s voice 
followed him. “ After 
all,” she said,“ though 
they live to be a hun- 
dred, they'll hardly 
see another day as 
pleasant as this one.” 
“Oh, pshaw!”’ said 
my father. He 
stopped. “What in 
the world do you want 
me to do?” he said. 
**Go over to the min- 
ister’s and ask him if 
he feels like having 
a little wedding this 














T’S heaven to 

me,” said Derry 
Willard. | 

Right before our 


eyes we saw the yel- 

iow forsythia bush sizzle into bloom. Great 
white sprays of bridal wreath waved and 
stretched towards the window. Pink and 
white like popcorn across the orchard wall 
you could almost hear the apple blossoms 
popping. It felt exciting. I don’t know just 
why. Everybody’s cheeks got sort of 
flushed—except Derry Willard’s; his cheeks 
got white. 

He looked at my father. He looked at my 
mother. You could hear him breathing hard 
as though he’d been running. I guess it was 
his mind that was running. 

“Why—why couldn’t Rosalee 
married in it?”’ he said. 

“In what?” said my mother. 

“Tn the glory of it,” said Derry Willard, 
“right away quick, I mean, before it fades! 
Within an hour, I mean—two hours—three 


and I—be 


at the utmost. Just at noon, perhaps, it 
would be the most glorious!” 

“Why, the very idea!”’ said my father 
He seemed to feel quite angry about it 
‘Why, what nonsense!” he said. “Stuff at 
nonsense !”’ 

Derry Willard crinkled his frown. He 
didn’t need to crinkle his smile. It was al 
ready crinkled quite a good deal. ‘‘ Perhaps 


you remember, sir,”’ he said, “that we wert 
betrothed under a Christmas tree? To be 
married under the apple blossoms 2 

“Humph!” said my father. “You 
like an agricultural experiment.”’ 

“T talk, sir,” said Derry Willard, “like a 
young man who is very much in earnest.”’ 
“Oh, pshaw!” said my father. “Oh 

pshaw !” 


talk 


Y SISTER Rosalee opened the window 
a little wider and reached out and broke 
off a great armful of white bridal wreath. Her 
blue eyes peering through it were just exactly 
like the blue sky. Her hair was yellow as the 
forsythia bush. No apple blossom in the 


orchard was as pink as her cheeks. “After 
all,’ whispered Rosalee, “it might rain 
again—tomorrow.”’ 

My mother’s hands are very white and 


never make any noise. But wherever they 
go, it always makes a difference. They went 
now to my father’s arm. She didn’t speak 
allat once. She had to brave her mouth first 
It was with a little smile that she braved it 
Like armor the little smile was—like armor 
that didn’t fit quite tight at the corners 
“Perhaps—dear—the children are right,” 
she said. “After all, dear,’ she said, ‘we 


afternoon? It sounds 
like a game of golf.”’ 

Young Derry Willard snatched his hand 
and wrung it and wrung it. “It sounds like 
heaven to me, sir,”’ he said 

I didn’t see how he felt so sure so suddenly 
that everything was decided. 

Just in that moment my sister Rosalee 
didn’t seem to be very sure of anything at 
all. ‘“‘Maybe—of course,” whispered Rosa 
lee behind the white bridal wreath, “maybe 
it won’t be convenient—for the minister to 
come.” 

We had the marriaging at two o’clock. It 
seemed to be perfectly convenient for the 
minister to come. And the old doctor came 
whether it was convenient or not. Nobody 
else was invited 

It was beautiful. 
married before 


I never saw anyone get 


HERE was an apple tree as big as a house 

We had always called it our apple-tree 
house. In spring like a pinky-white tent all 
full of blue-sky windows, it stretched a 
dolls and books and games In 
ummer again, all bright and knobby 
red apple it domed like an Indian’s beaded 


bove 
our late 


with 


wigwam over our heads. It was in the apple 
tree house that Rosalee and Derry were 
married. Flash-flash-flash the sunshine and 


the shadows chased each othe r through it! 
Butterflies fluttered! Bees droned! Like 
a misty fog scented with apple blossoms, my 
sister Rosalee drifted into it. Derry Willard 
dropped the ring when he saw her. My 
father and mother held each other’s hands. 
The old doctor kept saying “ Um-m” right 
in the middle of everything. The minister 
told us ‘most all the prayers that he knew 
and one or two others that he didn’t seem 
quite so sure of. 

But it was Carol that was the real hero of 
t all. A bumblebee sat on his bare knee 
all the time—and he never budged! 

\fterwards, at the real house, there were 
cake—and elderberry wine—and chicken 
and chocolate ice cream! The real house 
looked almost as apple-blossomy as the 
apple-tree house. It looked so pleasant I 
didn’t see just why Derry Willard and Rosa- 
lee wanted to go away and leave it. But 
they seemed to think they had to. 

Old Mrs. Perriwynkle lent them her pony 
and the yellow cart to drive themselves 
alone to the station. They seemed to want 
to drive alone, and Mrs. Perriwynkle’s pony 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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Dont let careless laundering 


shrink or fade the 
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mM ~‘ Washed this way 


your sport clothes keep their texture and their color 


You look doubtfully at your smart Kasha 
cloth skirt, the little sports jacket with its 
quaint embroidered design. They really 
ought to be washed, but will it ruin them? 
Even your sweaters this year are a prob- 
lem—with their two-toned colors and their 
low waist lines. You can’t bear to have them 
shrink and fade, lose their modish look. 


Just one careless laundering —and the 
proudest of your sport things isn’t fit to 
wear again. It isn’t that they are so fragile, 
they are simply sensitive to harsh soap; to 
rubbing and the like. 

Wash all your sport things with Lux. 
Follow the directions on this page—then 
your sport things won’t shrink or fade. 


Sensitive fabrics need special care 


Silk and wool are such sensitive fabrics— 
strong soap actually dissolves them. Even a 


moderately strong soap or soap chip will de- 
stroy their finish, fade or streak their colors. 

Just rubbing soap on a favorite wool 
sweater, for instance, thickens and shrinks 
it——makes it lose its nice lines. 

Lux is safe for all these sensitive gar- 
ments. There are no harsh ingredients in 
it to attack the fuzzy woolen fibers of your 
Kasha cloth skirt or to stiffen and yellow 
your silk sport blouses. Lux won’t rough 
up these delicate fabrics—won’t fade or 
coarsen them in any way—no 
matter how often they re washed. 
The feathery Lux suds cleanse 
all your pretty things gently 
without the rubbing that in- 
jures any fabric. If your 
sport things are safe in 
pure water they are just 
as safe in Lux. 





MAKERS OF FINE FABRICS SAY “WASH THEM IN LUX” 


D. & J. Anderson 
Ginghams 

Vanity Fair Silk Under- Betty Wales Dresses 

Miidred Louise Dresses The Fleisher Yarns 

Pacific Mills Printed 
Cottons 

North Star Blankets 

Ascher’s Knit Goods 


Belding Bros. & Co., McCallum Hosiery 
Silks “Onyx’”’ Hosiery 
Mallinson Silks 

Roessel Silks wear 
Skinner Satins Dove Under-garments 
Forsythe Blouses Model Brassieres 
Fownes Silk & Fabric McCutcheon’s 

Gloves Linens 


Carter’s Knit 
Underwear 
Jaeger Woolens 


Orinoka Guaranteed 
Sunfast Draperies 

Puritan Mills 
Draperies 


Send today for free booklet of expert laundering advice —““How to Launder Silks, Woolens, Fine 
Cottons and Linens.”’ Lever Bros. Co., Dept. 7, 164 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


How to wash sport silks 


Whisk one tablespoon of Lux into a thick lather 
in half a washbowl of very hot water. Add 
cold water until lukewarm. Dip garment up 
and down, pressing suds repeatedly through 
soiled spots. Rinse in three lukewarm waters. 
Squeeze water out—don’t wring. Roll in a 
towel; when nearly dry, press on wrong side with 
a warm, not a hot, iron. Don’t sprinkle. 

For colors, make suds barely lukewarm. Use 
fresh suds for each color and wash very quickly 


to keep colors from running. 









The new way 
to wash dishes 
‘on’t roughen hands 


LUX for washing dishes! Aft last you can wash them 
without coarsening and reddening your hands. Even 
though your we are in the dishpan an hour and a 
half every day, Lux won’t make them rough and 
scratchy. These pure gentle flakes are as easy on 
your hands as fine toilet soap. 


Just one teaspoonful to a pan is all you need. A 
single package does at least 54 dishwashings. Try it! 
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How to Care for 


scuffed sues 
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Trimthe 7 \ 
rough edges \ 
until the sur- 
face is smooth. 
Saturate the 
dauber liber- 
ally with Dy- 
anshine. Touch the scuffed spot 
a time or two 
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Then proceed to shine 
That is all The leather 
scuffed spot and all—will be smooth 


the sh« ee 


und even in color, bright and clear 
in lustre. 


How torestore Color 


to faded Shoes 


Clean the 
shoe thor- 
oughly of 

“dirt and 
grease. Soap 
But don’t 


them only with a 
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1S good. 


s, wash 


and water 


oak shoe 
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damp cloth or sponge. Then let them 
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serves leather. Shines shoes. 
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Barton's Dyanshine restores 
color. Conceals scuffs. Pre- 
\Y . 
No acids to harm. No after- 
\ odors to embarrass. No paste 
N necessary. The shine will last 
\ a week. 
, ’ , 
Dy Barton’s Dyanshine is available in Black 


Y and popular shades of Tan and Brown 
: Also White Canvas and White Kid 
K 


\ Always ask for it by name Avoid 


\ imitations 


BARTON MANUFACTURING CO 
f WACO, TEXAS, U.S.A 
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Manufactured only by 
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The -Marriaging of Rosalee 


(Continued from Page 66) 


is the only one we know that can bring him- 
self home all alone from anywhere. 

My father and mother and Carol and I 
stood on the front porch to see them go. As 
they rounded the edge of the driveway where 
the big purple lilac grows they both stood up 
in the pony cart to wave good-by. My 
mother lifted her hand to wave, but ran back 
to the kitchen instead to see if the tea- 
kettle was boiling over. It seemed a funny 
time to think about the teakettle. My father 
ran after her. My father had never thought 
about the teakettle before! 

Carol and I ran after both of them to see 
what it was all about. dt didn’t seem to be 
about the teakettle at all. They were sit- 
ting on the back stairs instead with their 
hands in each other’s hands. 

“Oh, don’t you remember,”’ insisted my 
father, “the funny little pony that you and 
I drove to the station with on our wedding 
day?” 


“ E WAS b-brown,” said my mother. 
Her voice sounded just alittle bit queer. 

“No, black,” said my father. His voice 
sounded twice as queer as my mother’s. 

“ And the t-ticket agent,” said my mother, 
“do you remember what he said to us? 
And an old lady on the train gave me a 
little lace handkerchief to wipe my t-t-tears 
away. And a 

“Tears?” scoffed my father. ‘‘T-t-tears?”’ 

A horrible suspicion came to us. We 
scuffled our boots to make them look up. 

‘Oh, please, please don’t sorrow,” I cried. 
“We will never dyzhurt you.” 

My father looked up with an awful jerk. 
‘“‘Personally,” he said, “I would appreciate 
it very much if you would desert us—for 
about an hour.” 

My mother put out her hand. My father 
snatched it in his own hand instead. We 
ran back to the kitchen. 

Old Mrs. Perriwynkle came pretty soon 
to see what was left of the marriaging. There 
wasn’t anything left but wrapping paper and 
string. Out of all that beautiful day, nothing 
left at all but wrapping paper and string. 

We thought that perhaps Mrs. Perriwynkle 
would like to see our great box of string. 

She ran her fat fingers into the box. Blue 
strings and pink strings and bright-shining 
tinsel strings and old gray funny strings all 
slipped together through her fingers. When 
you didn’t expect it at all she dipped her 
other hand into her black silk pocket sud- 
denly and brought out a little wispy lace 
handkerchief and began to wipe her eyes and 
wag her head. 


4 H, THE poor—dear—innocent young 
things,”’ she said. “Oh, if one could 


only 





only be sure where it all leads to 
where it all leads to!”’ 

Carol looked pretty puzzled 

‘‘Where what leads to?” I said 

Old Mrs. Perriwynkle gave herself a sort of 
hitch. Her cheeks got quite pink As though 
she was in an awful hurry, she plunged her 
fingers into the box of string again. ‘Oh, 
why, of course; I forgot,’ she said; 
“where the wedding-present strings lead to, 
of course. Yes, that’s just it exactly.” She 
began to laugh a little. It sounded some 
thing like a cackle. ‘“‘Why, sure enough,” 
she said, ‘‘where the wedding-present strings 
lead to.” 

It sounded mysterious to us. 


yes; 
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“You mean,” I said, “if you tied the 
strings all together, and rolled ’em up into a 
ball, and wound one end round the gatepost 
perfectly tight, and started out with the 
other, what you’d find—you mean? Like 
the rainbow’s end—like the pot of gold at the 
rainbow’s end? We'd be able to tell where 
Rosalee and Derry have gone, you mean? 
We'd be able to ’ Quite suddenly we 
began to clap our hands. “Oh, is it a fairy 
story,” I cried, ‘‘or just a game?” 

“Game?” said old Mrs. Perriwynkle. 
She said it with sort of a snort. ‘ You’d bet- 
ter call it a gamble!” 

After old Mrs. Perriwynkle went home we 
decided to try it for ourselves 





T SEEMED to bea very nice game. When- 

ever you dipped your hand into the box 
of string it felt like dipping it into a box 
where a rainbow had been raveled out. Blue 
strings and pink strings and gray strings and 
tinsel strings, we knotted and tied them. 
When the ball was all done it was most as big 
as our heads. Jt looked as though it would 
lead us to the ends of the earth. So we de- 
cided to take our supper with us. There 
didn’t seem to be anything left for supper 
except Rosalee’s wedding cake. It felt 
squashy in our pockets and crackly with 
lace paper. 

It was just five o’clock when we left the 
house. The gatepost looked surprised to 
have the end of a pink string tied round its 
neck. Carol carried the ball. It raveled out 
pretty fast. “Straight ahead whenever it was 
a plain string. Sharp to the right for every 
pink string. Sharp to the left for every blue 
string.”” And when it was tinsel? Tinsel? 
“Twice around a bush,” we decided. 


HE great, ugly, chunky gray string that 

had tied up the old encyclopedias led us 
only as far as a puddle in the road. I was 
pretty glad we didn’t have to stop there. On 
a blue string we jumped across the stone wall 
into a white mat of wild-strawberry blossoms. 
On a pink string we stumbled over an old 
log with a hornets’ nest in it. The tinsel 
string that had bound the silver ice pitcher 
snarled us all up and prickled us in a brier 
rose! Down, down, down across the wet 
meadow we floundered. Up, up, up across 
the hillside we scrambled and panted. 

We came to a little thicket no higher than 
our heads. While we were trying to think 
how to get through it, the ball of string ended 
right off in our hands. Nota foot left! Not 
an inch! Not even a ravel! I started to cry. 

But right before our eyes, just exactly 
where the green Chinese vase string stopped 
there was a wee, wee little nest! Two little 
brown wrens were flying in and out of it 

I looked at Carol. Carol looked at me. His 
looked very thoughtful and 
astonished, like the eyes of a discoverer wh» 


eyes sort ol 
had always expected to discover something 
sometime, but not quite so soon. “Oh, ho! 

I said. “‘So that’s where all the wedding 
present strings lead to, is it? Tonests? Let’s 
go right home and tell Mrs. Perriwynkle, so 
she won’t have to worry any more.” 

But first we decided to sit down and eat 
our supper with the-little brown wrens. On a 
magic carpet of moss and bluets we sat down 
and watched the little wrens flutter and 
sputter and preen and fluff over the crumbs. 

Way, way off across the hillside some 
where a church bell chimed very faintly, as 
though it was experimenting. It sounded 
solemn, but pleasant, too, like Easter Sunday 
when they give you potted plants instead of 
a sermon. 

“Oh, ho!’’ I said all over again. “ Nests!” 
It tasted sweet on my lips and sort of fruity, 
too, like Rosalee’s wedding cake. ‘ Nests!” 





THE SIX POINT KETTLE 





Old English Kettles 


— give you better 
canning results, 
with less work. 


NJOY the six advantages 
of OLD ENGLISH 


design and construction :— 


1. Design—Scientifically con- 
structed. Contents boil 
quickly with no danger of 
burning. 


2. EasytoClean—The smooth 
enamel surface is quickly 
cleaned with any soap or 
cleanser. 


3. Beauty—Theclean light gray 
color, uniform mottling and 
beautiful gloss are lasting. 


4. Durability—Old English 
enamel is fused or baked 
into the pores of the steel 
itself and will wear for years. 


5. Safety—The porcelain-like 
surface prevents secretion of 
dirt and avoids contam- 
ination. 


6. Saves Fuel—Old English 
enamel ware saves fuel, and 
time spent in the kitchen. 


















The cool, gray cleanliness of 
Old English Cooking and Pre- 
serving Kettles is a delight to 
the eye. 





Made in seven sizes, 
from 7 quart to 24 guart—all 
full rated capacity—and all 
top quality. Sold by the 
better stores whose buyers 
are the shrewdest judges 

of value. 


Write for our new 


Preserving Schedule 
— it’s free. 


THE REPUBLIC 
STAMPING & 
ENAMELING 
COMPANY 


Canton, O. 
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“Use this 
Mustard in Cooking 
as well as on foods 


OU can make ever so 

many cooked dishes, salads, 
and savories more tempting 
when you use French’s Mus- 
tard in preparing meals as well 
as on foods you serve. Break- 
fast sausage, bacon and eggs, 
grilled chops, dinner meats 
and numerous entrees, all 
have more piquant taste when 


French’s Mustard is added. 


In this famous, prepared 
mustard you enjoy the results 
of 87 years’ experience. The 
fine creamy smoothness of 
French’s Mustard and its 
appealing taste, make it the 
choice of housewives who 
take pride in cooking and in 
making menus more varied 
and inviting. 





Ask your Grocer today. Be 
sure it’s French’s. 


May we Send you this 
Recipe Book? 


We would like to send you 
the complete French’s Mus- 
tard Recipe Book—‘“Made 
Dishes, Salads, and Savories.” 
Write us, enclosing only four 
cents in stamps (to cover cost 
of mailing and postage) and 
this handy, beautifully illus- 
trated guide to culinary artis 
try will come to you prepaid. 
Send for your copy now. 


Made only by 
The R. T. French Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Cream Salad 


Every sani- 
tary carton 
in which 
French’s 
Mustard 

is packed 
contains a 
wooden 
paddle and 
a novel 
recipe leaflet. 
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that scheme for getting a day’s outing. What 
puzzled Myra Graney was the fact that the 
child had not even asked her to go. She’d 
have let her; she’d have written that note 
herself, willingly enough, if Amy’d asked her 
to, after the picnic. But she didn’t like to 
reopen the talk. 

Somehow she felt that talking about being 
fond of people lessened the pleasure of it. 
Oddly enough, it was Quade 


to whom she gave her con- lan 
fidence. ii 
He shook his head. “I re | 


been afraid of that right 
along. There’s more in the 
blood than you might think. 
You lick her for it?” 

She rejected the sugges- 
tion with some heat. 

He wagged his head again. 
“Only way to teach ’em. 
Got to make’em understand. 
I’d have used a slipper on 
her, if I was doing it. You .; 
got to teach ’em ——” if 

“No.” She frowned. The ~’ 
idea was provokingly clear 
in her mind, and yet hard 
to fit to words. “You don’t 
teach ’em; they learn. It’s 
something else—I guess you 
got to—to love ’em, make ’em feel you do. 
Hurting ’em only makes ’em sly next time.” 

He did not persist. 


V 


YRA GRANEY’S visits to see Ethel at 
Doctor Hallam’s house had become in- 
frequent formalities. Ethel was no longer 
appealingly helpless; she had developed 
faster than Amy, so that in some ways she 
seemed olde: and to Myra more sophisticated. 
Miss Dexter too made it clear that Myra’s 
occasional appearances complicated he: »wn 
problems. “She’s old enough to wonder who 
you are and why you come, Miss Sraney. 
And we can’t tell her much without estab- 
lishing a connection between her present and 
her antecedents which Doctor Hallam par- 
ticularly desires to avoid.” 

Myra nodded. “I can see that. I'd stay 
away, only, after all, she’s my girl’s sister, 
and—and I kind of want to keep ’em that 
near together. I of 

“Tt’s just a matter of sentiment then? 
Reaily, do you know, I think that’s unwise. 
They’li have nothing in common ——”’ 

“Except blood,” said Myra. 

Miss Dexter spread her hands. “And 
that’s nothing, according to our theory, you 
know. For the children’s own sake we must 
hope that we’re right. If we aren’t they’ve 
both a bad prospect.” 

Myra felt herself out-talked. But she 
clung stubbornly to her privilege, without 
clearly knowing why. 

After the episode of the counterfeited let 
ter, however, there was a definite purpose in 
her visits. She felt responsible for Amy’s 
revelation of that sinister tendency; Ethel 
was being developed into a straight woman; 
Amy was growing up handicapped by her 
surroundings. It was up to Myra Graney to 
learn as much as she could about Miss Dex 
ter’s system, to apply it as far as possible to 
Amy’s advantage. 

It was her luck to find both Miss Dexter 
and Doctor Hallam readily susceptible on 
the point. Each of them, she discovered, was 
eagerly willing to talk at length on the one 
topic. Myra listened painfully, trying to 
understand their words without asking too 
many stupid questions. 





RADUALLY, asshe heard them, she ac- 
quired a formless idea of their task as a 
vast, intricate science as complicated and 
mysterious as medicine perhaps. They knew 
things she had never heard of; they spoke 
with a crisp authority about psychology and 
hygiene and pedagogy; she frowned help- 
lessly over descriptions of tests and experi- 
ments which seemed wholly clear to Hallam 
and Miss Dexter, but merely spread a fog 
through Myra Graney’s mind. 
She gathered, though, that she couldn’t 
hope to use their methods for Amy’s benefit. 
There were times when she almost hated 
Ethel, who was getting so much that might 





have been Amy’s if Myra Graney had chosen 
that way. The child herself was baffling 
when Myra tried to talk to her; she had 
none of Amy’s impulsive ways. Myra felt 
uncomfortable under her steady, attentive 
eyes and her silences, her careful courtesy 
and her accurate, reluctant speech 
Usually Miss Dexter was present at their 
interviews, too, so that there was a percepti- 
ble constraint on Myra, as well as on the 
child. Her only chance to talk to Ethel 
alone—one afternoon when Miss Dexter 
had been called away and Hallam was 
at the university, and the maid yielded 
doubtfully to Myra’s insistence—made 
her realize with fresh bitter- 
ness the difference between 
Ethel’s training and Amy’s 


HE was embarrassed, as 

always, before Ethel’s 
grave inspection, and her 
eyes wandered restlessly. 
They observed an unmistak- 
able candy box on the 
mantel, the luxurious sort of 
candy which Myra hadn’t 
bought since that day when 
Caffrey had decided to shoot. 
She thought that it would, 
perhaps, break the ice be- 
tween them, and suggested that they might 
each like a piece of it. 

Ethel shook her head soberly. “I’m not 
allowed to have it, thank you.” 

Myra was startled. They had managed to 
teach her obedience, clearly enough. She was 
pretty sure that Amy would have welcomed 
the chance to get around the rule. “ You're 
a very good little girl to remember,” she said 
slowly. 

“Yes. They’d be sure to find it out, if I 
took any,” said Ethel. ‘Miss Dexter counts 
the pieces.” 

Myra stared at her. She was smart, 
smarter than Amy, or she wouldn’t have 
noticed that. This child would never grow 
up to be a criminal; she was being taught to 
look ahead too clearly and too far. She tried 
to probe farther into the polite reserve, but 
Ethel evaded her. She felt the barrier be- 
tween them more certainly than ever. 

It was her last attempt to arrive at any 
intimacy. But she often thought of that big 
candy box within easy reach, which Ethel was 
too canny to touch. She thought of it more 
bitterly after Amy’s second indication of her 
inherited instinct. Myra had left her purse 
on their common bureau when she went to 
her work. There was only a little silver in it, 
but she happened to remember the exact sum 
when she opened it again that evening. A 
quarter was missing, and Amy, questioned, 
admitted taking it. 


BE fp was a hokey-pokey man on the 
corner,” she advanced. “I knew you’d 
let me have it if you were home, so I just 
took it.” 

Myra cried helplessly. It wasn’t fair—it 
wasn’t fair! Things like this made thieves 
little hungers, little temptations which lucky 
children never had to face. Amy’d grow up 
with the knowledge that the only way to get 
any fun out of life was to steal it; and 
Ethel — 

“I’m sorry, ma. 
mind.”’ 

Myra tried to explain clumsily. What 
didn’t belong to you was not to be taken 
under any circumstances. But. she kept 
remembering the other child up at the big, 
cheerful house; with every reasonable desire 
anticipated. If Amy could grow up like that, 
she’d never need or want to steal. How 
could Myra Graney expect to teach what she 
hadn’t ever learned? She ought to give it up 
now, before it was too late. They’d manage 
Amy better in an asylum. Her arms tight- 
ened at the thought, and something seemed 
to frighten Amy, so that she cried and clung. 
Myra wondered whether she ought not to 
punish her, as Quade would have advised. 
But she put the idea from her; she couldn’t 
do it, not even for Amy’s good. 

Doctor Hallam and Miss Dexter knew all 
about punishments, she reflected. They had 


I didn’t know you'd 
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the Hawaiian way 


Ask the Norseman, if you 
like, how to ward off winter 
cold—but go to the tropics 
for the secret of hot-weather 
comfort. 

Let tropical Hawaii tell of the 
refreshing ices, salads, sundaes and 
drinks which make its hospitality 
famous— delightful midsummer del- 
icacies — easy to make if you use 
canned Hawaiian Pineapple in con- 
venient, economical crushed form. 

Order Crushed Hawaiian Pine- 
apple (sometimes called “Grated”’) 
from your Grocer. Serve it often, 
just as it comes from the can or in 
tempting hot-weather recipes like 
those below: 


(Clip and paste in Recipe Book) 


PINEAPPLE PARPAIT: Mix I cup each ofeugar | 
| and water and boil 5 minutes, Pour onto 3 well- | 
| beaten eggs. Cook in double boiler until eggs | 
j thicken the mixture (about three minutes). Chill, 
j add 2 cups cream, whipped, 1 cup Crushed Ha-, 
j Walian Pineapple and 1 tablespoon lemon juice 

Mix thoroughly and pour into a mold. Cover 
' tightly and pack in equal parts of ice and sa r! 
| for 4 hours. | 
PINEAPPLE-CUCUMBER SALAD: Cut 3 large 

cucumbers in halves lengthwise. Hollow out the 
| centers and cut the pulp into small dice. Mix the | 
] pulp with 1 cup well-drained Crushed Hawaiian | 
| Pineapple and ‘4 cup chopped pimiento. Moisten 
} with mayonnaise and refill cucumber shells. Ar- ; 
j fange on lettuce and top with a spoonful of; 


_, ready to 
use 


Dept. 42, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canne 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 


} 


Please send me, free of charge, your new boo 


“Ninety-nine Tempting Pineapple Treats 
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Here a window is draped 
in the lustrous Striped 
Modena shown opposite — 
its exquisite pattern woven 
into the cloth! Glass curtains 
are of fibre silk, Rayham Net 
in light rose. These fabrics 
may be had in a wide range 
of colors. 


The background of the 
large illustration is Orinoka 
sunfast iridescent Antique 
Velvet, blue with a gold back. 
It is also furnished in other 
colors suitable for upholstery 
and hangings. 
























Draperies that remain 
a tribute to 
your good taste 

‘ in decoration 















AN you be sure that draperies, which when new 
express the ideal color scheme for your home, 
will remain a tribute to your good taste in dec- 

oration? Through months and years, will their beauty 
be permanent? Or will their faded colors upset the 
well-considered scheme? 


If you curtain your windows with Orinoka Guar- 
anteed Sun and Tubfast Draperies, you need have 
no misgivings. The Orinoka special process of hand- 
dyeing, before the yarn is woven into fabric, makes 
these drapery materials absolutely sun and _tubfast. 
This fact means to you permanent enjoyment of 
Orinoka beauty. And it means economy, for one set 


‘ 


THE ORINOKA MILLS, 


May we send you a copy of ‘Color Harmony in Window Draperies”? A prominent New York decora- 


of Orinoka draperies will outlast several sets of an 
inferior grade. You will find, moreover, that Orinoka 
variety suits every type of home decoration, from 
formal drawing room to cottage bedroom; and that 
it meets the needs of all styles of windc ws, casement 
or double-hung sash. 

‘ 


Every yard of Orinoka, whether rich over-drapery 
(like the Striped Modena illustrated) or net or gauze 
for glass curtains, bears unqualifiedly its manufacturer’s 
guarantee: to replace it with new goods or refund the 
purchase price, should it fade from sunlight or washing. 
It will pay you to insist upon seeing the Orinoka 
name and guarantee tag! 


501 Clarendon Building, New York City 


tor prepared this handsome booklet, which is illustrated in color. It is full of valuable suggestions 


for draping your windows and doors, and for bed coverings. 


Send us your address and 20c. 
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Under Glass 
(Continued from Page 69) 
made a study of it—not whippings or scold- know Amy very well, after all these years. 
ings, which they both regarded as ineffectual She couldn’t guess what the girl thought. It 
| and crude, but scientific fittings of offense was a relief to have her take it so calmly 
| and retribution. If Ethel did anything though. Amy was sensible anyway. She 
| wrong, she was made to see the folly of it by didn’t get excited over something that 
cunningly withdrawn privileges. Myrawished couldn’t be helped. But she was uneasy} 
| that she could manage Amy like that. But until Amy came back. 
| she couldn’t. Instead of forbidding her (Amy patted her cheek again. Myra liked 
| hokey-pokey for a term of days, the only it better than being kissed. She and Amy 
| penalty which suggested itself, Myra ended had never been very demonstrative with 
by taking her to the Greek’s and buying her each other. The touch told her that Amy 
| a tall glass of sirup and ice cream, as if to didn’t blame her for the deception at least 
| atone for the thought of sending her away. And she discovered that she wasn’t worried 
| And so the incident closed without more about anything else, not even Amy’s new 
discussion. , know ledge of the kind of blood that was in 
VI her 
4 &-- abruptness of the change puzzled They saw Ethel not long afterward It 
ped Myra Graney \ month or two befor: was rather hard to manage Doctor Hallam’s 
bed Amy had been a child; now, quite suddenly, opposition, but Myra found that Amy had 
mee she was grown-up, an individual with pref- her own way of dealing with people like him 
nee erences and characteristics wholly distinct Ethel, tall and quiet and observant, treated 
— from Myra’s own, a separate person. Thir- Amy very mach as she had always treated 
Net teen years—it couldn’t be so long as that Myra; she was gravely polite, with a clear 
prics since she’d written Nellie Caffrey’s will for hint in her courtesy that politeness was less 
inge her! troublesome than rudeness. It did not seem 
Amy’s curiosity had been satisfied easily to surprise her to discover that Mrs. Graney, 
the enough by the misleading truth that her whom she had known all her life as a friend 
1oka father was dead. Very early in their relation- of her dead mother’s, should suddenly intro- 
ique ship, the child seemed to understand Myra’s duce a grown-up daughter. 
mack. dislike for the topic and to avoid it. Myra 
ther was glad; she hated lying—to Amy, hated it HE interview was brief and trying to 
stery almost as much as she hated the idea of tell- Myra Graney’s nerves. She was anxious 
) ing her the facts. She had settled it longago to get away. 
| that Amy was never to know. The knowl- “Queer, isn’t she?” Amy’s comment 
| edge would have been a constant incentive, seemed inadequate’to Myra. “I kept won- 
| Myra guessed, urging Amy always toward dering what she was thinking about, didn’t 
the game her parents had played. She kept you?” 
Nellie Caffrey’s will as a sort of title deed to “She was probably wishing we’d go,”’ said . > © 
Amy, but she did not expect to need it. Myrasharply. “I suppose she hates to have Are you buying your medicine 
— = - one to dispute her right. = keep coming to see her. She’s always like ‘ . “a 9? 
Amy found it quite innocently. Myra was _ that.” b qd h d k 
glad of that. At least the girl hadn’t shown They walked in silence for a hundred ca inet re ulsites im t e ar ” 
that inherited instinct when ske stumbled on yards. Then Amy spoke again. “I’m glad 
the paper. The ribbon had come untied; you didn’t let ag have me,” she an OU realize the danger of For more than sixty years 
Myra herself had asked for the blanket she nounced. “At first well, I suppose I -3 ook wihirtonie Sani ws ee 2e 
had folded over the package when spring couldn’t help thinking about the ham and taking a dose of medicine Squibb Products have been 
came. The slip of paper came into Amy’s the clothes and the good times she’s had in the dark. recognized as the highest stand- 
hands without curiosity or intent on her But afterward—I don’t know—I’'m glad you Ce ; : itv ; aliahility 
part : kept me, ma.” eT Isn’t it equally unwise to — = pare peo 
She was so still and so slow about coming Myra saw that she meant it and would buy products for your medicine Scientific skill, pro Sree 
back that Myra came.to the bedroom door have liked to tell her how the words felt ; hi a i» dark k i knowledge and manufacturing 
and found her Sut she said nothing. You couldn’t put some cabinet ah the dark, knowing integrity have contributed to 
She guessed at once. ‘‘So—so you’re not — things into speech. nothing of their purity or their ~& ne oy 7 = . 
my mother after all?’”” Amy met her eyes “T’ll be through at the school pretty soon,” maker’s integrity? make Squibb Household Prod- 
frankly said Amy after another pause “We'll be ’ ” . ucts not only safe, but as con- 
Myra saw that there was no hope of shak- _ getting some of those things ourselves before Such products (often used venient to use and as pleasant 
ing the conviction in her tone. Amy knew. very long. You wait. , ; ae : - 
“No, dearie. I—I didn’t mean for you to Again Myra said nothing. Amy didn’t | in emergencies), unless free to take, as possible. 
know it, but blame her; that was all that mattered. from impurities and of correct The Sauibb Secti 
ow >» encke hriekly T ; ot repeat -e (rime \ , , “ware 61 = 4b 2c 
Ther davanadar’ Paats “vA matter ait Waity that ae ia enter ne ‘a back strength, wr oe ene Yo vill fin is sibb H yuse- 
of-fact tone. “I—I wanted you to—to care again, and Myra had no_ | even harmful. ‘ — — - - — 
for me, I guess.” f\ wish to urge her. The gap hold Products in a separate 
Amy smiled. “Yes, and what else?” fe’ between the two sisters How do you select them? Squibb Section in thousands 
Myra tried to evade, but her old faculty of was too deep and wide to , ; , 
| quick, positive lying had s ymehow dese rte 1 4 be crossed Xs WV Do you merely ask for ol drug stores. Make your 
i ee Mesto A r iN MY had “epsom salt,” “milk of mag- purchases from this section. 
| on vo queer, hare lad become an ¢ » 99 . " 
| feane le Gee Ge LFA cient ster prem 2 nesia,” “boric acid”? Or do The name Squibb on any 
Myra hated and feared The sensitive fingers you protect yourself and your household product is a con- 
“T SEE Nowonderyou "4 pens . eae ae hgreser family by buying such products stant protection for you and 
1 Gian’ tell me.” She ? lently, and her native only under the label and guar-_ for your family. Demand 
laughed shortly. “Well, shrewdness guided her antee of a recognized andtrust- Squibb Products for your 
f an it doesn’t matter now + sae cunningly. After an ap onthe wi + ulinieue cobiings 
> We don’t have to advertise it prenticeship in a mail wortay name: medicine Cc et. 
noka Myra was relieved. “You don’t order office she joined 
) mind ; forces with a public ste ° f d =. bi 
raat “What? Your not telling me?’”’ nographer in a big down Suggestions or your medicine cabinet 
. Again Amy laughed. “I should say town office building, and ning © int 
ment not. It’s just one more thing to remember.”” a year later, when Miss Lanigan married, | This list includes only the familiar products that are in constant use In thou- 
She patted Myra’s cheek lightly. “What bought out the business. Her sagacity was | sarids of homes. Check your needs and take this list to your druggist to fill: 
about—my sister? Gee, that sounds funny! an endless miracle to Myra. The original , ae ~ ge ate ; 
wwe Where is she now? What’s she like?” typing trade was presently broadened by the Squibl’s Sodium Bicarbonate Seniive Rave Acie Fomtored 
pery Myr: chp “ oe es Te, <e er re, Aaa a em : | Squibb’s Epsom Salt Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc 
Myra told her timidly. “I—I’ve wished, purchase of duplicating machines for form | Squibb’s Sodium Phosphate Squibb’s Milk Sugar 
ares | — . ; , . cal s : } ; 
oe lots of times, I’d sent you instead. It would letters. The debt was wiped out within a_ | Squibb’s Castor Oil Seilbie Neuvenry Sasnden 
irers have been different . your, and My ra wagged her head over a neat Squibb’s Boric Acid Granular Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia 
j the Amy shrugged. “It doesn’t matter. Isup- statement of earnings and expenses which Squibb’s Talcum Powder Squibb’s Dental Cream Squibb’s Cold Cream 
: pose —I’d like to see her sometime. I don’t Amy brought home a little later. 
hing. mean to tell her who I am, but just to know “We're going to move now,” she an 
noka what she’s like. It’s a funny feeling.” nounced. “It’s coming to us.” 
“T guess we could manage it, dearie. I The new flat was better than anything 
can go there any time. And I could fixitso’t Myra Graney had ever enjoyed, even in her 
you could see her some way.” best days. Amy furnished it cleverly, with 
“All right.””, Amy put the paper back in _ the help of a friend of hers who was with one 
place and closed the trunk methodica'ly. “I of the fashionable decorators. Myra pro 
guess Ill be going now—pretty near eight.” tested feebly at the expense of some things. x ae f Lag SU 2 os 
Myra sat idle while she was away, won- THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY PRODUCT 
“tog 77 03 9 . , > IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 
dering. It occurred to her that she didn’t (Continued on Page 72) 
J Copyright 1923, E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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toilet 
paper 
products 


If It’s Marked A. P. W. It’s Clean 
The A. P. W. line of Quality Toilet Paper 


Products includes Onliwon Paper Towels 
and these six brands of toilet paper— 
suiting every preference as to paper and 
price, ranging from the big value 5c and 
10c rolls to the 2500-sheet, extra fine 
quality, “Satin Tissue”’ roll. 


No matter where you may buy toilet 
paper or paper towels, if the package 
bears the animated paper dolls carrying 
the letters A. P. W., you are assured immac- 
ulate cleanliness in materials and in making. 
Clean Spruce logs, plus pure water from 
our own wells, plus a clean, sunlighted 
plant—this is the manufacturing formula 
which, for over fifty years, has made 
A. P. W. Quality Toilet Paper Products 
preferred by careful buyers everywhere. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., ALBANY, N. Y. 


For 10 cents and wrapper fromanyA. P.W. roll we will send 
postpaid beautiful doll reproducing the cute A. P.W. trade 
figures illustrated (3 colors on cloth, ready to be stuffed). 
































Under Glass 


(Continued from Page 77) 


They didn’t need the extra room, for in- 
stance. 

“That’s for Ethel,” said Amy simply. 

Myrastared. ““But—but she’ll never 

“‘She’s ours,” said the girl. ‘‘ You’ll see.” 

Myra did not argue the point. But the 
idea lodged. Ethel did belong to Amy; 
Doctor Hallam hadn’t any real right to her. 
Perhaps it would happen some day that the 
pull of blood would bring the two girls to- 
gether. Myra had still a deep respect for 
that hidden power, even though it hadn’t 
been able to make a thief of Amy. 

She found herself using a defiant tone, 
when Hallam questioned her one sunny 
afternoon in the long, book-lined room that 
overlooked the lake. He had always cross- 
examined her rather minutely about Amy, 
and she had always taken a sullen satisfac- 
tion in reporting her ward’s progress. 

“In one sense, then, our experiment seems 
inconclusive.” He spoke with a faint tinge of 
regret, his white finger tips delicately joined. 
“Environment, in the one case, has not tended 
to bring out any hereditary predisposition to 
criminality. I had hoped ——” 


” 





YRA’S anger flared suddenly. “You 

hoped I’d bring her up to be a crook,” 
she said. “I knew. I was on right at the 
beginning.” 

“Oh, no!” He was clearly shocked at 
this. “You misunderstood. I may have 
feared such an event; in fact, I did fear it. 
But I never hoped ——”’ 

“Well, I guess I showed you! There 
isn’t a better girl alive than Amy, nor a 
smarter one either. She’s just as straight 
and clever as your Ethel.” 

He nodded. “It’s very puzzling, all this. 
Theoretically, Ethel’s advantages should 
have resulted in a visible difference. As it is, 
I am forced to conclude that they have 
affected her very little more than the un- 
favorable surroundings in which her sister 
grew up seem to have influenced her develop- 
ment. It isa disappointment. I had looked 
for a conclusive result. Life does not permit 
many such experiments unfortunately. 

““We have given her opportunity to steal, 
to lie, to cheat—even incentive as well. Even 
now, she could easily rob me whenever she 
chose.” He smiled thinly. “I leave money 
about rather carelessly, you know. And lately 
we’ve been discussing some of the simpler 
forms of fraud.’”’ Again he smiled. “I’ve 
been curious about forgery. Her father, you 
remember, was almost a genius in that re- 
spect, and Ethel inherits something of his 
gift for pencraft at least.” 

Myra stood up. “I thought you wanted 
Amy to be the crook. You’re doing your 
best to make one of Ethel. Why? What’ll 
it get you? I 4 

He spread his hands eloquently. ‘My 
dear Miss Graney, if the child reveals the 
criminal taint it will stultify me in every- 
thing I’ve said or written in thirty years. 
You seem to have been motivated chiefly by 
sentiment in your care of the other sister; this 
is far deeper than that with me. My entire 
life has been devoted to this single question. 
All my work is called in doubt, if this girl 
shows the criminal traits of her parents. You 
cannot possibly realize my eagerness to prove 
that she has none of them.” , 

Myra Graney felt the sincerity behind the 
ornate speech. He didn’t want Ethel to be 
crooked. Her sudden heat of anger died 
down to her habitual jealousy. 

“‘Prove!’’ She laughed harshly. ‘‘ What 
do you expect to prove by all that? At the 
best of it you’ll show that Ethel’s no fool, 
not fool enough to steal what she can have 
for the asking, anyway. If my girl had gone 
crooked it wouldn’t have been because she 
was hungry. Ethel’s got everything she could 
have, and she’d be crazy to steal; the money 
wouldn’t get her anything she hasn’t got.” 


VII 


HE did not see Hallam again for almost a 
year. Her sense of superiority kept her 
away from the big house where it was called 
in doubt. Ethel’s manner repelled her too; 
the girl’s silence was in some fashion dis- 
concerting. It made Myra uneasy to sit 
under her steady eyes, trying to manufacture 
conversation. 





And Amy’s success imperceptibly widened 
their common life; there were friends now 
who had the run of the pleasant flat, other 
girls whom Myra liked and respected so that 
she did not resent Amy’s liking for them; one 
or two men, too, who made her a little appre- 
hensive about the future and yet pleased her 
by appreciating Amy. There was less time 
to think about Amy’s sister and less reason 
to envy her for Amy’s sake. 

It was Hallam who renewed their rela- 
tions. He called at the flat, clearly pleased 
with himself. 

Myra was sewing, and she continued her 
work while he talked, conscious that he had 
observed the taste and comfort of the room. 


OU gave me a valuable hint at our last 

meeting,” he declared. ‘‘ You were quite 
right. The experiment was not conclusive 
then. Ethel, as you pointed out, had no 
reason to reveal any predisposition toward 
dishonesty which she might have inherited. 
But I have remedied that. And she has ex- 
hibited a normal inhibition under significant 
conditions since we talked. I fancied that 
you would wish to know.” 

Myra looked up. ‘‘ You mean you gave her 
a reason to rob you? How?” 

He smiled thinly, as if pleased with his ex- 
pedient. 

“It was quite simple. One merely cur- 
tailed her allowance and restricted her privi- 
leges gradually. As you know, no doubt, she 
has always had a fondness for dress, a desire 
for variety in her wardrobe which is perhaps 
more pronounced than in most women. I 
began with that. I limited her dress allow- 
ance rather strictly. She complained a little, 
but that was all. Although she could easily 
have taken money from me whenever she 
chose, she never did. Nor did she attempt to 
evade by abusing her privilege of charging 
puchases to me at the shops.” He rubbed 
his hands gently together. “She behaved 
very well, although it was apparent that the 
deprivation really distressed her. 

“So I went farther. I discontinued her 
personal allowance altogether, requiring her 
to ask for money as she needed it and to ex- 
plain her need in every case. She hated this 
naturally. But she has consistently refused 
to take advantage of the opportunity to 
avoid it. This could not have been discretion 
altogether. She had every reason to believe 
that I kept no account of the sums which I 
have left in her reach for several years. She 
has refrained from helping herself because 
environment and example have created in 
her an ethical discrimination, because it is 
wrong to steal and she realizes and recog 
nizes as much, which”’—he straightened and 
smiled broadly—“ was to be proved.”’ 

Myra shrugged. ‘You didn’t have to 
prove it to me. It isn’t blood that makes 
crooks; it’s something else. Look at Amy!” 


E SPREAD his hands. “No individual 

case really furnishes proof. But the ex 
periment, elaborate and costly as it has been, 
has at least established a presumptive case 
for environment. That is all I heped for. I 
am putting the final touches to my account 
of it. It will be an extraordinary book, Miss 
Graney.” 

““What’s to become of Ethel, now that 
you’ve finished your job?” she demanded. 
““You’ve made a lady of her. What are you 
going to do with her?” 

He smiled almost diffidently. ‘‘I was com- 
ing to that. It seems to me that I should 
now be quite justified in legally adopting 
her. I think that it would require your 
consent. Possibly not. In any case, I have 
almost concluded to do it. I recognize an 
obligation to provide for her. I have al- 
ready secured her future in case of my death 
of course.”’ 

Myra’s antagonism did not relax. The 
idea of waiting for seventeen years—watch- 
ing in cold blaod for a sign of hereditary 
taint—before risking a formal adoption re- 
pulsed her sympathy. 

She was glad when he had gone. The 
thought of Ethel troubled her in spite of her 
common sense. It was silly to be sorry for 
her after all these years of envy, especially 


(Continued on Page 75) 
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Maids’ aprons and caps must be 
white and fresh. By washing them 
with P and G, keep them from be- 
coming gray and old-looking. PandG 
washes them clean white and quickly 


removes most stains. 
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Children’s hands and men’s dark 
clothes soil tablecloth edges—this is 
where wear first shows if cloth has 
to be rubbed clean. P and G re- 
moves this “edge-soil” without rub- 
bing—saves linen, and keeps it gleam- 
ing white. 


Why Mrs. Palmer never needs to apologize 
Her clothes ave not just “white enough,” 


RS. Palmer learned long ago that even a 
M good laundress can’t get clothes really 
white unless she is provided with just the right 
soap for whiteness. 


Mrs. Palmer considers the personal selection of 
the sozp as her own privilege and duty—she 
never permits anyone else to choose for her. 


She knows that “white enough” doesn’t mean 
white. 


“White enough” is a compromise for all the 


world to see. 


You Should Choose the Soap Yourself 


If your laundress doesn’t get your clothes white, don’t 
blame her until you are sure she is using the 


right soap. 


A large proportion of families throughout America 
have already proved conclusively that for real con- 
stant whiteness P and G The White Naphtha Soap 
is the right soap. 


Not merely a naphtha soap, 


Not merely a white laundry soap, 
But the best features of both, combined 


Copyright 1923, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


Speed + Safety | 


+ DI phe 


Safe for fabrics and colors 


P and G washes white, because it has certain 
unique properties which endow it with power to 
wash clean, to act upon dirt without injury to fab- 
rics or colors, and to rinse out thoroughly, leaving 
no soapy odor. 


Many a woman has transformed a mediocre laundress 
into a good laundress merely by supplying her 


with P and G The White Naphtha Soap. 


Watch the improvement 
Such a transformation cannot take place in a day, 
however. The grayness has been boiled into your 
clothes week after week. You will find an im- 
provement after the first washing with P and G, 
but look for really white results after the third 
or fourth washing. 
So many women have proved the remarkable 
safe whitening powers of P and G that this soap 
has become the largest selling laundry 


. 


and household soap in America. 
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ach soft cates adds loveliness / 


This beauty accessory sets a new standard of puff _ ing eye will at once note the superior qualities and 
daintiness. Its characteristic soft caress spreads 


Seta ‘ 
workmanship of the Gainsborough Powder 
powder evenly without waste. Your discern- Puff. A size to fit each individual taste. 4 ~— 


THE WESTERN COMPANY a 
CHICAGO - NEW YORK 
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or soft, deep-piled Austra- 
lian lamb’s wool. The work- 
manship is perfect. Com- 
pare them with any puffs 
you have ever used. 


needs —rich, velvety velour 
are the first to touch 
them. 





POWDER PUFFS are 
tive sanitary dust-proof 


made in all sizes to suit your 
container. Your hands 
Prices: 
Manufacturers of the famous Manufacturers of the famous 
Gainsborough Hair Net Dr. West’s Tooth Brush 


10 cents to 75 cents. 
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silly now that she was to be made Hal- 
lam’s legal heir. And yet Myra Graney 
found herself contrasting Ethel’s future with 
Amy’s, blaming herself for not having kept 
both children. 

She spoke to Amy cautiously that eve- 
ning. They ought to know Ethel better; 
after all, they were sisters, and it. wasn’t 
right that they should be so separated. 

Amy shook her head. “She doesn’t know. 
There’s no use telling her, and we’d have to 
some.ime. If she needed us; it would be 
different.” 

It was six months after her talk with Hal- 
lam that Myra heard the amazing news from 
Quade. Ethel had been arrested on a charge 
of forgery. She was at headquarters. Would 
Myra come right down? Quade thought 
she’d better. 

Myra never quite knew how she reached 
the gray, gaunt room where Quade waited 
for her. 

“Open and shut, I guess,”’ he told her 
bluntly. “She passed a check for nine hun- 
dred and sixty on the Twelfth National and 
got away with it clean. Just luck we picked 
her up—wouldn’t have done it if she’d gone 
alone. We wanted the lad she took with her, 
and got ’em both. Want to see her?” 


YRA fumbled with her bag. The thing 
numbed her mind. She couldn’t think. 
“Have you told Doctor Hallam? Isn’t 
he ¥ 





Quade nodded. “On his way, I guess. 
Pretty sore.”’ His tone changed. ‘Queer 
girl, that. Might think she was an old hand 
at the game. Won’t talk. We pried it out 
of the fool she skipped with. Cheap crook— 
worked for a grocery that Hallam dealt 
with. Got to know her that way. Claims 
she framed the whole deal. Lying. She’s 
too wise to tap a till. He did that on his 
own all right. That’s how we pinched ’em.” 

The announcement of Hallam’s arrival in- 
terrupted him. The doctor came in slowly. 
Myra suddenly liked him. This had hurt 
him. He looked very old, very weak. 

““What do you want me to do?”’ He spoke 
to Quade, barely noticing Myra’s presence. 
“What can be done? Is there any way of 
keeping it out of the papers?” 

Quade shook his head. ‘‘ Guess they’ve got 
it already. Got to the lad before we could 
choke him off.” 

“Then there’s no way of avoiding pub- 
licity?”’ 

“We can try. 
story.” 

Hallam shook his head helplessly. ““Twenty 
years’ work wasted. And the book’s in type! 
They’I!l laugh at me. If she’d only ——” 

His pedantic manner forsook him utterly. 
He shook with the intensity of his speech. 
“That’s my payment for all these years of 
care. That’s what I get for taking in a thief’s 
brat and bringing her up as if she’d been my 
own flesh and blood. All wasted. She’s 
made a fool of me, disproved every word 
I ever wrote c 

Myra cut through his self-pity scornfully. 
“We're not thinking about you,” she said. 
“Ethel’s the one who’s in trouble.’”’ She 
turned to Quade. ‘Can I see her?” 


But it’s a pretty good 


E TOUCHED a button and gave an or- 
der to the man who answered. Hallam 
got to his feet excitedly. “‘I won't 
stay. I don’t want to see her; I 
don’t want to hear of her again. After 
all I’ve done ——” 
“Sit down,” said 
Myra. “You're in 
this—up to your 
ears. You’d better 
help us fix it up.” 
Ethel came in 
quietly. Myra caught her breath at the look 
of her. Something carried her back across 
long years to a day when she had looked like 
that. She put her arms around the girl, pre- 
pared for the impassive tolerance with which 
the embrace was suffered.. Myra knew. 
When you were in trouble you had to be 
more on guard with people who pretended to 
be good to you than with those who were 
mean or ugly. She remembered a police 
matron who had petted her long ago. 
“There, dearie. We'll fix this up all right.” 


Ethel said nothing. Again Myra’s half- 
forgotten shrewdness applauded that silence. 
If you wouldn’t talk, you made it twice as 
hard for them. 

Hallam exploded into sudden speech. 
“You’ve thanked me very handsomely for 
all I’ve done for you. Made me a laughing- 
stock 26 

Ethel surveyed him calmly. “You'll have 
to rewrite your book, won’t you?” 

There was a tight silence. Myra could see 
the sharp contraction in the man’s pink, 
smooth face. 

“You knew!” MHallam’s jaw sagged 
loosely. “ You—knew!” , 





THEL laughed quietly. ‘‘ Didn’t expect 

me to find out, did you? You took a lot 
of pains to develop my wits, didn’t you? 
Didn’t you want me to use them?”’ 

Her voice hardened. ‘Why, I knew when 
I could hardly talk. I knew when you were 
giving me that candy test, letting me taste 
it and telling me how good it was and then 
counting the pieces and leaving it where I’d 
be sure to find it.” She drew her lips to a 
straight, hateful line. “Knew! I suppose 
you think the mouse doesn’t know when you 
put it under a glass and pump out the air.” 

She turned to Quade. “It was good train- 
ing though. I’m going to make a lot of trou- 
ble for you policemen before I’m through.” 

Quade said nothing. Myra saw that, his 
eyes were narrowed and intent. 

“Don’t talk like that, dearie,” she began. 

The girl’s glance met hers, and Myra could 
feel it cut. “Dearie! When you told him 
how to prod me into it. You must love me 
most to death, teaching him new stunts to 
try on the mouse under the glass. He gives 
you full credit in the book for suggesting that 
scheme of cutting out my pocket money and 
taking away my music. But don’t fool your- 
self. That wasn’t why I did it.” 

She laughed. “Think so, if you want to. 
It just shows you up, along with him. As if 
I wasn’t wise enough to spot it, even if I 
hadn’t read his notes. As if I hadn’t waited 
for him to get tired of that experiment and 
frame up something new.”’ 

Again Quade nodded, as if in agreement. 

The girl’s glance came back to. him. 
“You’re the same detective, aren’t you? A 
queer name—Quade? It was your idea in 
the first place. You've made a lot of trouble 
for yourself and your crowd. There’s never 
been anybody trained as I’ve been to put 
it over you. You'll find that out before 
I’m through. Heredity or environment, ‘it 
doesn’t matter to me; I’ve got them both. 
I’ve been educated scientifically for this one 
thing. You can laugh, but you'll see. You’re 
used to crooks who learned their business 
after they’d grown up. I was wiser than most 
of them before I was ten.”’ 


“FTSHAT’S not true.”” Hallam broke in 

heavily. ‘It is surely heartless and un- 
grateful enough to do what you have done, 
without accusing me of having wanted you 
to be a thief.” 

“Wanted me?” She met his glance squarely. 
“T didn’t say that. You didn’t. If you had, 
I'd have gone straight, I think, just to dis- 
appoint you. But you taught me all the 
same; you were teaching me before I could 
talk, teaching me to take care of myself, to 
look out for traps. 
Do you think a kid 
doesn’t know? Do 
you think I didn’t 
get it, even then, 
when you were just 
beginning to—vivi- 
sect me? Kept me 
under a microscope 
in your laboratory 
year after year, prodding my nerves, one by 
one, to see whether they’d jerk. If you’d done 
it to a monkey or a dog, you’d have had the 
nice, kind-hearted societies on your neck. 
Oh, yes, you fed me and dressed me and gave 
me nice, clean, scientific playthings. You'd 
have done as much for a chimpanzee, and 
I suppose you’d expect thanks for it too.”’ 

She turned again to Quade. “ Perhaps you 
want a few thanks for handing me over to 
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Chicken 


Makes Entertaining 
a Simple Problem. 


ITH the drudgery of 

preparation eliminated, 
entertaining becomes a real 
pleasure. 


The wise hostess keeps a supply 
of R & R Boned Chicken and 
avoids the discomforts of the 
hot kitchen. 


It is just tender chicken meat 
cooked ready for use. From it 
can be made dainty sandwiches, 
tempting salads or any dish 
the fancy suggests. 
nomical, too. 


It is eco- 


A Summer Salad 
Select ripe tomatoes, scoop out centers, fill with 
chicken, apple and sweet pepper, chopped fine. 
Serve on lettuce leaves topped with mayonnaise. 


RICHARDSON & ROBBINS 


‘Dover, a. “Delaware 
Makers of Famous RGR Plum Pudding ) 
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“T used to know him— 


and he is a corking chap. It’s too bad to 
let such a fellow drop out of my life—and 
it’s just because I am too lazy to keep in 
touch with him.” 

Thousands of men and women have re- 
gretted losing friends because they were 
““ too lazy.” 

Maybe you'll say you are too busy, that 
you haven’t time, and all the other modern 
excuses— but when a Greeting Card can be 
purchased that “says it all for you,” you 
haven’t an excuse left. 

The fellow you skated with on the old 
pond, your buddie in the war, that friend 
you made on your last vacation—a Greet- 
ing Card from you will bring you to 
mind again, and the old friendship is re- 
established. 

Greeting Cards have dignity where dig- 
nity is desired, with plenty of scope for 
And 


they have a definite place in the everyday 


banter and badinage if you want it. 


life of every man and woman. 


There is a Greeting Card 
for every occasion 


Scatter Sunshine 
with Greeling Cards 


THE GREETING CARD ASSOCIATION 
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him, after you’d killed my father and mother? 
I’ll try to remember that I owe you for that. 
You’ve got me this time. Better make the 
most of it. You won’t have another chance.” 

Quade shook his head. “I’m not worryin’ 
about you a whole lot—not that way any- 
how. I been handlin’ crooks all my life and 
even a fathead like me gets to know a little 
somethin’ about his trade. You got mighty 
near everything you 
need. But not all. We'll 
always get you, the 
same as we got you this 
time. Because there’s 
one thing you want worse 
than most, one thing you 
never got.” 

Myra could see Ethel’s 
eyes widen, as ifin fright, 
before they went opaque 
and hard again. 

“You claim you were 
wise to the plant he’d 
framed up for you. You 
got into his desk and read 
his book. You knew it 
was a frame-up. And 
you walked smack into 
it, knowing all the time 
that you could get a 
whole lot more by sitting 
tight.” He wagged his 
head again. “Why? You don’t have to tell 
me. I’m only putting it up to you to think 
it over. You know why all right. And that’s 
why you’ll never worry us much, see.” 


poe Myra saw that quick flicker of the 
girl’s eyelids. But Ethel answered with 
the same short, unlovely laugh. ‘‘ We'll see.”’ 

Quade nodded. He rose awkwardly and 
crossed to the door. Myra saw him beckon, 
saw Amy in the doorway, saw her face go 
blank with question and then light as if a 
flame leaped up behind it. 

Amy was beside her sister in a single, 
springing movement. ‘ You’re doing some- 
thing to her! You’re hurting her!” 

Ethel did not stir. If she felt the weight 
of Amy’s arm across her shoulders she gave 
no sign. 

Martin Quade closed the door and came 
heavily back, his hands deep in his loose 
pockets, his head bent forward. “Amy, 
this sister of yours figures ’t she’s cut out 
to be a crook. Seems she’s started in ——”’ 

“T don’t care.”” Amy faced him angrily. 
“You aren’t going to hurt her.” 

“Tryin’ not to, Amy.”’ Quade jingled 
keys and coins in his pocket. ‘Trouble 
is ’t she won’t believe that. Don’t blame 
her. Way she looks at it, she’s bound to 
figure we all got it in for her, the professor 
and Miss Graney and me. Sent for you 
because I kind of thought she’d believe you 
liked her some.” 

Myra. saw Ethel’s face undergo a curious, 
quivering change and harden again. 

Quade spoke to her. ‘Fair enough to be 
sore at Miss Graney and me, the way it’s 
worked out. Sure does look like we handed 
you a raw deal when we framed it up for 
you to go live with the professor, but we 
figured you were~getting all the best of it. 
Get brought up under glass, we thought. 
Pretty soft for you. Sorry. Never struck 
me you’d feel like that mouse you talked 
about in the air pump. My fault partly. 
Tryin’ to square it now.” He hesitated and 
went on. “‘ You say you want to be a crook. 
That’s up to you, up to everybody to settle 
that for themselves. Only it’s bound to be 
sort of rough on Amy here.” 

“Why? What’s it got to do with her?” 
Ethel’s voice was as hard as ever, but again 
Myra Graney saw that brief, softening 
quiver of her face. 


” OW about it, Amy?” Quade spoke 

evenly. ‘Make any difference to you 
whether we send her up to the reform school 
at Rayford for a coupla years, or fix it up so 
she gets out of this mess?” 


“You’re not going to hurt her. You 
shan’t,”” Amy blazed at him. “I always 
knew she’d come back to us sometime. 


She’s coming now. You’ve got to let her go.” 
Quade nodded. ‘Well, Ethel,” he said, 


“what about it? Suppose we square this job 
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for you—want to go and see how you like it 
with your sister? The professor’ll go bail, 
and I can fix it up with the bank and the 
newspaper boys, I guess. Want to stick to 
that crook notion or go stay with Amy?” 

Myra saw Doctor Hallam’s face go blank 
and unbelieving as Ethel twisted suddenly 
to hide her face in Amy’s arms, her body 
shaking with a passion of weeping. 

Quade rang for an as- 
sistant and gave a curt 
order. He dropped a 
gentle hand on Ethel’s 
shoulder. 

“You and Amy better 
go get your things,’’ he 


said. “You’re going 
home with her pretty 
quick.” 


The two girls went out 
with the attendant. 


ALLAM broke the 

silence as Quade 
closed the door. “Do 
you know, that’s the first 
time I ever saw that girl 
cry?” 

Quade nodded. 
**Shouldn’t wonder. 
Pretty good nerve for a 
kid that’s been raised— 
underglass.”” He gave the phrase the effect of 
a quotation. ‘Professor, this business don’t 
knock out your the’ry altogether, does it?” 

Hallam’s normal manner came back to 
him instantly. ‘‘Certainly not. There must 
be exceptions to every sound rule. At best 
I hoped only to confirm my position with a 
favorable is'ustration in fact. I should not 
have claimed success as conclusive, nor do I 
admit that this failure refutes my beliefs. 
The experiment has been wasted, but that is 
all; it has failed to prove anything whatever.” 

Quade wagged his head slowly. “ Profes 
sor, I ain’t so sure about that. Maybe it 
does prove something after all. Sort of 
looks that way to me anyhow. Kind of 
queer, ain’t it? that Miss Graney here could 
bring up one of those Caffrey kids in a 
tenement and turn out a woman like that 
Amy, while you raised the other one 
under glass, so to speak —and got a first-rate 
crook. Same blood in ’em, and one getting 
all the latest scientific kinks while the other 
was playin’ in a slum alley. Ought to prove 
something, hadn’t it?”’ 

His eyes flicked toward Myra. Something 
in his voice warmed her. 

She saw Hallam’s dignity bristle again. 
“It proves nothing—nothing whatever.” 

“Maybe not. Only I notice one thing 
about kids. Looks to me like there was a lot 
of ways to raise ’em, but no way that always 
works. I’ve handled plenty of alley kids in 
my job; and I’ve dealt with some that was 
raised pretty near as scientific as Ethel 
Some of ’em had crooked blood sure enough, 
but more didn’t. But most of ’em, year 
in and year out, that I get to handle, was 
raised in asylums—asylums, plenty of ’em, 
where they get first-rate care, good food and 
schooling and clothes.” 


F cete ngeroat The word stirred Myra Gran- 
ey’s memory. Dimly at first and then 
clearly and terribly, she saw that dingy room 
where Nellie Caffrey stood off death to sign 
her will. ‘‘No asylums ' 

Quade twisted in his chair to look at her. 
“How about it, Miss Graney? You’ve got 
the edge on both of us. I never raised any 
kids, and the professor’s trained as pretty a 
check-lifter as I ever pinched. You've had 
good luck with Amy Caffrey. Maybe you 
can tell us.” 

Myra Graney laughed softly as light broke 
in on her. It seemed suddenly as if Doctor 
Hallam were a pathetic, groping blunderer, 
fumbling blindfolded toward something ab- 
surdly evident to Myra’s open eyes. She 
realized that Quade saw what she saw, that 
he knew she had proved what had never 
needed proof to her, that he wanted the sim- 
ple, enlightening answer to be spoken by her 
lips. And, with the memory of that dreadful 
room fading again, she heard herself repeat- 
ing Nellie Caffrey’s own phrase: 

“You got to love ’em!” 
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Guard Your Children 





The Health 
Doctor says~ 


Let no one sit down to the table 
without thoroughly washing 
hands and face. 


Health authorities say that many 
diseases are caught from germs 
passing from hands to food. 


The rich, antiseptic lather of 
Lifebuoy goes deep down into 
every pore, washes out all the 
dirt and leaves the skin really 
clean and glowing with health. 


from City Contagions 


HAT moist hand held the car strap 

just before you? What nameless foes 
of health brushed against you? Dust—dan- 
gerous cause of the spread of contagions— 
covers your hands and face. Be careful lest 
you usher this menace of dirt into your 
home. Purify your hands and {ace with the 
rich, creamy, protective lather of Lifebuoy 
Health Soap. 


Lifebuoy does more than remove surface 
grime. The bland, antiseptic lather goes down 
deep into each separate pore of your skin and 
combats the danger ever present in dirt. 

Lifebuoy will keep your skin in wonderful 
condition—and freed of all body odors. 

For Lifebuoy is as pure and wholesome as 
soap can-be made—and contains a wonderful 


extra health ingredient. That is why cleanly 
people demand it—why mothers train their 
children to use it for its sure protection. 


The color of pure, unbleached palm-fruit 
oil, one of the chief ingredients, is red—so 
Lifebuoy is RED. The creamy, free-lathering 
quality of Lifebuoy is due to cocoanut oil. 
These rich, wholesome oils are the finest skin 
conditioners used in soap making. 


The clean, sanative odor of Lifebuoy van- 
ishes in a few seconds—but the protection 
remains. 


You mothers—who are the health doctors 
of your families—be sure that a cake is always 
ready at every place where there is running 
water. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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HESE suggestions are made by 

nurses and experts who have 

found Jonnson’s Basy PowDER 

to be the most helpful powder to 

use in keeping babies happy and 

comfortable in trying summer 
weather. 


When Baby Won't Sleep 


Smooth Jonnson’s into all the folds. 
Your gentle rubbing lulls the nerves; 
the powder comforts the skin. 


For Perspiration Discomforts 


Apply JouNnson’s generously. 
Soothes, dries and sweetens — without 
clogging the pores. 


Babies Tire Easily 


Lying on its back all day is 
distressing to a baby. Refresh little 
ones occasionally with a powder rub. 


Double the Comfort of the Bath 


by following it with a JoHNSON’s 


Basy Powver shower. It causes cool 
comfort to last. 
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wnmer Comforts 
or your Baby 


Published by Johnson & Johnson, 
for the benefit of the hun- 
dreds of thousands 


of mothers. 


When Baby Cries 


In many cases crying is due to 
irritated skin. Therefore—when you 
want smiles—apply JoHNsoN’s BaBy 
PowDeER. 


Less Work for Baby’s Fingers 


Most babies’ fingers are too busy 
searching for itchy spots. Keep all 
irritated parts well-powdered with 
soothing JoHNson’s BaBy Powoper. 


The Corners of Baby’s Lips 


Relieve the irritating effects of saliva 
around baby’s mouth by touching 
lightly with JoHNson’s. 


The Relief of Rashes 


Cleanse with sweet oil, instead of 
the usual soap and water, then apply 
JouHNnson’s BABY POWDER very 
liberally. 


No Need for Chafing 
Especially where the soft rolls of 
flesh rub together, apply JoHNson’s. 

Prickly Heat 


Jonnson’s BaBy Powpber takes the 
sting from this common summer 
torment. 


Baby Powder 


Best for Bahy-Best tor You 


YOUR DRUGGIST IS MORE 
THAN A MERCHANT 


He is a member of a Profession 
worthy of the highest recognition. 
He serves you in countless ways— 
day and night. He is a tremendous 
factor for good inyour neighborhood. 


Try the Drug Store First 








ow Ftome Journal Readers 
Make Money 


For Everyday Ageds, Pleasures, Cherished Wishes, Emergencies 


EAR MAN- 
) AGER: At the 
end of three 
months I am more 
interested than ever 
in our plan for mak- 
ing money. Let me 
tell you in how many 
ways it has helped 
me. I have bought a 
new voile dress, and a 
sports skirt to wear with my new sweater. I 
have also paid for having a tooth filled, and 
for having a favorite pair of pumps mended 
so that they are as good as new. Just this 
afternoon I paid my share toward a moon- 
light sail up the river which the young people 
around here have planned for this week. 
All this spending is quite different from 
the days when every call for a little extra 
money found me with a flat pocketbook. 


J. C., Michigan. 


The writer of the next letter reminds us that 
while a regular income is a great blessing, there 
are often many desirable things, even necessary 
things, that it does not cover. 


Dear Manager: My invalid sister and I 
have always had an income, but we fre- 
quently need a little more money in order to 
be really comfortable. 

My first earnings went for extra milk, fruit 
and ice. Later I installed an electric fan. 
Just recently I have been able to put in a 
telephone, which saves me many steps. 

L. F., Kansas. 





When a hardworking husband is having an 
uphill fight in his business, it makes a woman 
specially happy to be able to turn her hand to 
money earning. 


/ EAR MANAGER: 
During the war 
my husband served 
overseas for two years. 
When he came back he 
practically had to start 
all over again in his 
business, and money 
still comes in rather 
slowly. I have my own 
ideas as to what we 
should have in our 
home—pretty furnishings, good china, nice 
linens, and so forth. By making money in 
my spare hours I am gradually putting all 
these things into our little house, and with- 
out going into debt. Now you will under- 
stand why I am so glad to have earned $43 
and am so eager to keep right on earning. 
Mrs. B. B. N., Indiana. 





Dear Manager: The $10 I earned last week 
completed the amount needed for my electric 
washer. It came home yesterday. My hus- 
band has been laughing at me ever since, for 
he says I’m turning the house upside down to 
find things to wash, just for the pleasure of 
using it. Mrs. F. J., California. 


No one will deny the wisdom of having a fund 
put by for a 


‘rainy day.”’ 


/ EAR MANAGER: 
I didn’t know I was 
entitled to the larger 
check, but I was very 
glad to get it. Added to 
my previous earnings of 
$24 it has been a big help 
in paying for my throat 
and ear treatments. I’ve 
had lots of time to think, 
while my throat was 
healing, and I’ve resolved 
to keep right on earning and to put the money 
away for the next “rainy day.” 
J. E., Texas. 


She paid insurance, and took a trip home. 





Dear Manager: No one could have been 
more thankful than I to learn of this money- 
making plan I had received a letter from 
the life-insurance company reminding me 


that my policy was not paid up, but promis- 
ing that if I sent a certain sum at once it 
would be reinstated. I had paid in quite a 
lot on that policy and did not want to lose 
it. By taking up The Girls’ Club plan I not 
only saved my policy but made enough to 
go up to my mother’s home for a visit. 
Mrs. E. M., Canada. 


Dear Manager: The money I have earned 
has always been a help, but it gave me the 
most pleasure two years ago, when I wanted 
to take a trip up the state. I had the best 
time ever, and not only met all expenses out 
of my earnings, but came home triumphant 
with two pennies in my purse, where they 
still remain undisturbed as a pleasant re- 
minder of that experience. 

Mrs. J. S., Minnesota. 


The writers of the three letters which follow 
each earned $20 in less than two weeks. 


EAR MANAGER: 

It’s just two weeks 
since I first wrote you, but 
I think I know you well 
enough to tell you why I’m 
so much in earnest about 
making money. I expect 
to be married in October. 
Every extra dollar is help- ry 
ing toprovidea very dainty lL <W.-s24 
trousseau. My mother has 
given me the lovely veil that she wore at her 
own wedding, and I want everything else to 
be in keeping. J. L., Georgia. 











Dear Manager : My father was so surprised 
and pleased when I told him that I had 
earned $20 toward my business course. Now 
I can join the class which starts off in Sep 
tember, instead of waiting until several 
months later. M. M., New York. 


Dear Manager: I'll be a sophomore in 
high school this fall, and now that I know 
how to make money of my own I’m looking 
forward to a very happy year. I’m planning 
to buy a pretty dress and an extra blouse 
very soon. Later I'll need a basketball suit 
and a mandolin, as I’ve been asked to join 
both the team and the glee club. 

M. E. B., Illinois. 


And sure enough the little folks must be fitted 
out for school, which begins next month. 


IB ys R MAN- 


AGER: It gave 
me a start when I 
looked at the calen- 
dar just now. Two 
of our youngsters 
will be going to 
schoolin September 
When I begin to : . 
think of shoes and «4? = eh 
school suits and ; 
dresses I realize that they will make quite a 
hole in the family pocketbook. So here I am 
again! I made that $15 so easily in March 
that I’msure I'll have this new problem solved 
in a few days. Mrs. J. T. K., Ohio. 





WHO ELSE WOULD LIKE TO EARN 
MONEY IN SPARE HOURS? 


\ OULD you? Full particulars are to be 

had for the asking. You will not put 
yourself under any obligation by making the 
inquiry. Neither will there be any expenses 
to be met by you. 

A little note or card asking me to tell you 
about out way of making money can be 
written in just about two minutes. Then 
there’s surely no reason why you should not 
address it at once to the 
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‘The Fleisher Yarns 


“EVERY COLOR IN THE RAINBOW” 





EW freshness and charm of Midsummer 

are suggested by thislovely sweater, which 
you yourself can knit from Fleisher’s Wonderglow 
Yarn, Kremlin No. 1520. 

If you think another color is more becoming, 
ask your dealer to show you Titian No. 1518, 
Mist No. 1504, Sand No. 1521, Pumpkin No. 
1508, (or for a darker sweater ) Java No. 1522, 





Navy No.1515, Erin No. 1511. 


In the 24 varieties of THe FLeIsHER YARNS 
and in the wide selections of colors you will 
find just the yarns and colors for every knit- 


ting requirement. 


>) 1923, S. B. & B. W. F.. INC 


MATERIAL: Fleisher’s Wonderglow Yarn, 8 balls 
Kremlin No, 1520, Needles, 1 pair each Nos. 4 and 5%. 
7 white buttons. 5 stitches==1 inch; 6 rows==1 inch. 
On No. 5% needles cast on 65 stitches. Knit 4 ridges. 
Increase in every 15th stitch across the next row (79 
stitches). Begin pattern. 
Ist row—knit 4, * over, knit 2 together, knit 8 * re- 
peat between *s ending over, knit 2 together, knit 3. 
2d row—purlall stitches. Repeat these 2 rows 6 times. 
15th row—knit 2 * over, knit 2 together, repeat from 
* ending knit 1. Purl 1 row. This forms first set of blocks. 
Work until there are 7 patterns. Bind off 3 stitches each 
side. Decrease 1 stitch each side every other row 3 times. 
Complete the 8th pattern. Work 1 more pattern. Bind 
off for the neck on the 15th row as follows: work 19 
stitches, slip on a holder, bind off 19 stitches. On re- 














maining 1g stitches start front. Work 4 rows, then in- 
crease 1 stitch at neck edge and repeat every 4th row 7 
times, beginning to shape armhole, (increase 1 stitch 
every other row 3 times and cast on 3 stitches) on the 
1oth row of the 2d set of blocks on front. Increase 1 stitch 
at neck edge every 2d row until there are 43 stitches on 
the needle, being careful to carry out the pattern. Work 
until thereare7 patternsatunderarm. Decrease 3 stitches 
by knitting together the 12th and 13th stitches across 
the row. Knit plain for 3 ridges. Bind off. 

SLEEVE: Holding right side toward you pick up 
and knit $6 stitches around the armhole. Purl 1 row, 
knit 1 row (stockinette stitch) for 34% inches. Decrease 
1 stitch each side and repeat every 1% inches 4 times. 
Then decrease 1 stitch each side every inch 5 times. Work 
straight until sleeve measures 16 inches at underarm. 











The DUDLEY SWEATER 


You can have it by following these directions: 


CUFF: With No. 4 needles knit 2, purl 2 across 
the row and repeat for 2% inches or desired length. 


BAND: On No. 4 needles cast on g stitches. Knit 
plain until band is long enough to extend up the right 
front, across back of neck, and to the 3d pattern on left 
side. Make a buttonhole by binding off 4 stitches in 
centre, next row cast on 4 stitches over the 4 bound off 
stitches. Repeat every 34th row until there are 6 button- 
holes. Knit 36 rows, bind off. 





Tue new Twentieth Edition of Fleisher’s Knitting and Crocheting 
Manual is now being distributed. It contains beautiful photographic 
illustrations and complete direétions for knitting many kinds of 
garments. 30 cents in stores, or we will send it direct for 15 cents 
and 24 trademark tickets from The Fleisher Yarns. 

S. B. & B. W. Fretsner, Inc., Dept. C-8, Puirapecrnia 
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WOODS PICNICS 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter with 
lettuce and sliced tomato and 
graham bread sliced thin. 


* 
BOATING LUNCHES 
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Beech-Nut Peanut But- 
ter, easy to spread. 




















P the airy mountain, 
down the rushy glen,” 
or wherever you go in the 
summer time—sand- 
wiches are indeed “the 
life of the luncheon’’. And 
at this season, when the 
ice box is more attractive 
than the cookstove, the 
sandwich always thor- 
oughly deserves its fame and high 
standing. 


Besides, in this year 1923 there is 
something mew under the sun— in 
sandwiches. Every housekeeper knows 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter as a sub- 
stantial sandwich-filling. Every 
mother knows how the youngsters 
love to scoop it out of the jar and 
cover the bread ’way out to the crust. 
And now we have a brand-new crop 
of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter sand- 
wich mixtures. Jolly good things you 
never before thought to make into 
sandwiches, can be used with Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter as a base. 


In vogue this season 


For instance, here is a rich, fruity 
filling that is proving tremendously 
popular now—a combination of 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter with chop- 
ped, seeded raisins. 
Good with white 





An invitation 
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summer time 








sugar of the prunes or the 
valuable iron of the raisins 
with the rich nourishment 
of Beech-Nut Peanut But- 
ter. “Pound for pound’, 
says H. C. Thompson, 
formerly of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
“peanut butter has a much 
greater food value than round 
steak.’ Another favorite, at feminine 
gatherings especially, is a delicious 
cracker sandwich—one thin crisp 
cracker spread with Beech-Nut 
Orange Marmalade and the other 
with Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 


Abundant nourishment 


For luncheon: spread thin-sliced gra- 
ham bread generously with Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter. Then slip cold slices 
of tomato between —tomato which 
has been allowed to stand in French 
dressing for fifteen minutes. It’sagen- 
uine hot weather dish, delightfully easy 
to prepare—healthful and appetizing, 
no matter where the thermometer goes! 
As a breakfast treat the youngsters 
find that pure honey blends deliciously 
with Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 
Spread them on toast, together. 


For the garden party or after veranda 
bridge, blend to- 
gether equal quanti- 


bread,whole wheat Here in the Mohawk Valley, at the little ties of Beech-Nut 
or bran. Prunes ‘wz of Canajoharie, Beech-Nut Peanut Peanut Butter and 


make a successful 


Butter is made. Here the ideal of *‘Foods of 
Finest Flavor’’ has been steadily upheld for 


cream cheese, 


sandwich used in many years. Every summer thousands of — spread on slices of 


the same way. They 


tourists favor us with a visit. If you your- 
self are touring New York State please con- 


bread; lay lettuce 


should be stoned sider this a standing invitation to drop in. leaves moistened 


and chopped, of You will find much to interest you. 


with French dress- 


course, and a Otherwise, write. We shall be glad to send ing on half the 


sprinkling of orange 


you the new Beech-Nut Book containing 
menus, recipes, service advice, and food 


slices, sprinkle gen- 


juice suits the taste gossip generally. It is by Ida C. Bailey erously withstufted 
of many. These Allen, an acknowledged expert. Write to olives and cover 


sandwiches com- 
bine the nature- ook promptly. 


—  Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Dept. H. of the Beech-Nut Packing Co., 
Canajoharie, N. Y. We will mail your 


with the remaining 
slices of bread. 
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Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
with Beech-Nut Orange Mar- 
malade and thin crisp crackers. 
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BEACH PARTIES 


BEECH-NUT 


‘‘Foods and Confections 
of Finest Flavor” 
Bacon 
Peanut Butter 
Macaroni 
Spaghetti 
Vermicelli 
Macaroni Elbows 
Macaroni Rings 
Prepared Spaghetti 
Pork and Beans 
Catsup 
Chili Sauce 
Prepared Mustard 
Jams and Jellies 
Marmalades and 
Preserves 


CONFECTIONS 
Mints 
Fruit Drops 
Caramels 
Chewing Gum 
BEVERAGES 
Ginger Ale 
Birch Beer 
Sarsaparilla 
Root Beer 
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Every Step in Ice (ream Making 


Demonstrated Especially for You in The Ladies Home Journals New Testing Kitchen 


ITH the mechanical helps avail- 
#| able at the present time, there 
is no reason why ice cream 
making at home should any 
longer remain a bugaboo. It 
really can become such a simple 
task, provided the proper 
thought and care are exercised 
in choosing the right equipment. With the 
mechanical end of the process taken care of, 
the rest is only a matter of obtaining a re liable 
formula or two. 

First of all, select an ice-cream freezer suited 
in size to the requirements of your family—a 
one-quart size if the number to be served is not 
over six, or a two-quart size to serve a group up 
to twelve in number. If the members of your 
family are particularly fond of ice cream you 
must gauge your freezer selection accordingly. 
For frequent use, a freezer larger than a two 
quart will not prove practical, because in this 
larger size it is not so easy to reduce the effort 
expended to a minimum. This smaller size of 
freezer may be purchased in different makes 
and styles. Because of the ease with which it 
may be handled, a freezer of light construction 
is a good selection. Such a one may be pro- 
cured either with a tub of heavily tinned metal 
or one of galvanized iron. In either of these 
models the cream may be frozen in about 
fifteen minutes, and the task of turning the 
freezer crank never becomes burdensome. The 
small freezer with the wooden tub is doubtless 
a better choice if you are desirous of keeping 
the ice cream packed for any length of time, 
above an hour or so. This type of freezer proves 
slightly heavier in the handling, however. 

The newer, so-called vacuum-type freezers 
are light in weight and easily handled, and are 
suitable for the making of all kinds of ice creams 
and ices. Noturning is necessary —only an occa- 
sional stirring. Their popularity is insured because they may 
be so conveniently included in the equipment for an out-of- 
door meal. You can tuck them into the automobile and take 
them anywhere. The presence of a frozen dessert at a picnic 
meal is indeed a luxury. The cream will freeze on the way 
and if it is packed in the morning, will be ready to serve when 
the lunching spot is reached at noon. Or, if desired, the 
dessert may be served an hour after packing. 

Having selected the freezer which seems best for your par- 
ticular use, provide yourself also with a heavy canvas bag, 
obtainable at any housefurnishing department or store. Do 
not purchase a bag too small—preferably one eighteen inches 
square or twelve by eighteen inches. To accompany the bag, 
purchase a wooden mallet of medium size, a good ice pick, a 
cup measure and a quart measure for a crank freezer or two 
cup measures for a crankless freezer. A good strong tray 
which water cannot harm, a dishpan, a small fiber tub or large 
kettle, and a long-handled spoon complete the equipment. 

With this equipment and plenty of ice and salt at hand, 
ice cream may be made in a jiffy with a minimum of effort 
Always keep on hand a small bag of freezing or ice cream 
salt: table salt will not do 


The Freezing Plays an Important ‘Part 


N' YW for the ice preparation: First, place on the tray a 
rather large chunk of ice; then, with the ice pick crack 
this into three or four smaller pieces. Put these, one at a 
time, into the ice bag, pull the drawstrings, and crush the ice 
with the mallet. About three strokes of the mallet on each 
side will crush the ice sufficiently fine for use in a freezer of 
the crank type. For the crankless freezer a few more strokes 
will be needed, so that the ice will be almost pulverized. 
The use of the ice bag eliminates all scattering of ice and is 
a great time saver. Turn the crushed ice into the pan or tub 
provided and repeat until enough ice has been prepared. 
And then for the process, a part every bit as important 
as the making of the ice-cream mixture: If you are using 
a crank-type freezer, 
first scald thoroughly 
the can which is to con- 
tain the cream mixture, 
the dasher and the cover 
too. Then chill them all 
well by running cold 
water in and over them. 
Put the dasher in place 
and pour the chilled ice- 
cream mixture into the 
can, filling it not more 
than three-quarters full, 
as the mixture swells 
during the freezing; 
cover, and place the can 
in the freezer tub. Ad- 








To insure uniformly good success pack the ice-cream freezer carefully, always using 
accurate level measurements and the proper proportions of ice and freezing salt. 


By MABEL JEWETT CRosBy 


table or sink and make sure that the crank turns smoothly 
before proceeding with the packing. Uniformly good results 
may be obtained with this freezer if ice cream and sherbet 
mixtures are frozen, using three parts of ice to one of salt. 
For convenience in measuring | always use a household quart 
measure, either of aluminum or tin, for measuring the ice and 
a cup measure for the salt. Fill the quart measure to the 
three-cupful mark and a bit above it, because the ice in this 
case has not been crushed so fine that it will pack solidly, 
and the cup measure even full of freezing salt. Put the 
measure of ice in the freezer, making sure that it is spread 
about evenly over the bottom of the freezer. Then scatter 
the measure of salt over the ice, distributing it fairly over the 
whole. Continue in this manner, using accurate measures of 
ice and salt, until the point where the cover fits over the can 
is reached. Call this the danger line, if you will. Occasion- 
ally during packing settle the ice by punching it with the 
handle of the spoon. Then fill the freezer to overflowing 
with ice. Avoid adding salt near the top of the freezer. 
Packing complete, turn the crank slowly but steadily. The 
character of the cream itself may depend largely on the 
proper turning. Do not use quick, jerky strokes. Place 
cork in the water hole which will always be found in the sick 
of a freezer of this type, during the freezing, and do not let 
the water out unless it tends to rise above the cover line; in 
that case, remove the stopper and draw off just enough of 
the liquid te keep it below the danger line. Add more ice and 
salt in proper proportions during the freezing, if it is needed. 
After about fifteen minutes of turning the cream should be 
frozen. The crank will turn a bit hard, but in these small 
freezers it will never turn so hard that you cannot turn it 
more. A peep into the can will tell you when the turning has 
been sufficient. Wipe off the cover carefully before opening 
the can. When the mixture is stiff, remove the dasher, hav- 
ing a platter at hand on which to lay it, scrape it down well 
and pack the cream into a solid mass with a spoon. Then 
re-cover, adjust a cork in the hole left vacant by the removal 
of the dasher, and repack unless you want to serve at once. 
It is always better to let the cream stand for at least fifteen 





minutes before serving. This giv “~< time to 
“ripen ’’ and “ mellow.” To repa: aw off all 
the salt water, punch down the ice remaining in 
the freezer with the spoon handle and add more 
crushed ice and salt as in the be ‘ginning, using 
for this part of the work four parts of ice to one 
of salt. Cover with the canvas ice bag or a pad 
of newspapers and let stand until needed. 

When serving time has arrived the cream 
may be dished from the can, using a long- 
handled ice-cream scoop, or it may be turned 
out in one solid mass onto a platter and cut 
down in slices for serving. If the quart 
measure is filled with hot water and the scoop 
dipped into this quickly between each serving, 
the litthe mounds of ice cream will be smooth 
and perfect. The cylinder of cream for table 
serving will be just as perfect if a cloth wrung 
out of hot water is wrapped around the can for 
a few moments. After this is done, loosen the 
sides with a long spatula, if necessary, and 
turn out onto a platter. 

Equally excellent results are attainable with 
the crankless type of freezer, provided the di- 
rections for using are accurately followed. Care 
and precision as regards the packing are re- 
warded by a smooth, delicious ice cream. First 
of all, the measurements of ice and salt should 
be absolutely level. Use two cup measures for 
accuracy. Using the ice bag and mallet as 
described above, literally crush the ice until it 
is as fine as the ice-cream salt itself. Again, be 
sure and use freezing salt. Be sure that the 
food compartment of the freezer is sweet and 
clean, adjust the cover and turn the freezer up- 
side down. Then remove the cover of the ice 
compartment and start the packing. Place in 
this section half a cupful of cold water, if the 
quart size is being used, and one cupful of the 
water if the two-quart size is the one required. 
Then add equal parts of ice and salt, using the 
cup measures, making the measurements level, and adding 
only this quantity at a time. With a long-handled cooking 
spoon pack and spread about each addition of ice and salt so 
that the entire compartment will be evenly and compactly 
filled. Keep adding the ice and salt until the space seems 
entirely filled. Then pour in another half cupful or one cup- 
ful of cold water, depending upon the size of the freezer as 
above. Shake the freezer and if the ice settles so that the 
freezer is not yet full, add still more ice and salt, keeping the 
quantities of each in equal proportions and the measure- 
ments level. When the ice section of the freezer will hold 
no more adjust the cover carefully and invert the freezer. 


The Ice-Cream ‘Recipe May be One of Many 


Y THIS time the food compartment will be so chilled that 

its walls are all frosted. Now pour in the ice-cream mix- 
ture, which should be well chilled, adjust the cover, making 
sure that it is perfectly tight, and set aside until needed to 
serve. The cream should be ready in about an hour and will 
remain frozen without further packing for at least three or 
four hours, perhaps longer. The process may be hastened 
and the time reduced to approximately half an hour if the 
freezer 1s opened two or three times and the mixture stirred 
down from the sides where it freezes first 

When cream is made at home one can pick and choose the 
kinds which the family likes best. It is not at all a bad idea 
to surprise that family once in a while, for there is just as 
much chance for originality and ingenuity in the making of 
ice creams as in any other branch of cookery. Once you 
have selected the basic formula which suits your taste, your 
pocketbook and your needs best, then you can experiment 
with the possible variations. 

The custard formula is an excellent one from many points 
of view. It is less expensive than some others, and is at the 
same time very nourishing. It is an especially good choice 
for the children, and they love it. So make frozen custard 
for them often, cautioning them always to eat it slowly. 

To make two quarts of 
custard ice cream or 
frozen custard, scald five 
cupfuls of good rich milk 
in a double boiler. Mix 
together two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour or one and a 
quarter tablespoonfuls of 
cornstarch, half a cupful 
of sugar, and one-quarter 
teaspoonful of salt. Pour 
the scalded milk over 
these dry ingredients 
gradually, return to 
double boiler and cook 
for fifteen to twenty min- 
utes, stirring frequently. 





just the top, place the 
freezer on the tray on 


The preparation of the ice for ice cream making is simplified by 
the use of a canvas ice bag and a wooden mallet for the crushing. 


Use any seasonal fruit as one of the ingredients of the ice-cream 
mixture itself or in the sauce, which is often the crowning touch. 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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Campers, 
vacationists 







Here’s a 
‘ great convenience 


MAPLEINE 


—the Syrup Maker 


FOR THAT CAMPING TRIP, hot cakes are a 
delightful, easy-to-make outdoor food, and 
here you have the means of making Instant 
Mapleine Syrup to go with them—clear, 
golden syrup of delicious flavor. 


No packing along of a large, heavy pack- 
age, just take with you a small bottle of 
Mapleine with its non-leakable top, and try 
this recipe: 

INSTANT MAPLEINE SYRUP 


Dissolve 4 cups granulated sugar in 2 cups 


of boiling water; add 1 teaspoon Mapleine. 
Makes One Quart, half recipe One Pint. 


You'll like its true-to-maple flavor and 
enjoy the convenience of Mapleine at sum- 
mer camp, picnic, or on auto trips. Flavors 
desserts, too. Good in baked beans, ham, etc. 
Crescent Manufacturing Co. 
3 West Connecticut St., Seattle, Wash. 


There is only one “ Mapleine’’— (Accept no imitation) 
Made only by Crescent Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wash. 


'MAPLEINE 


for S¥rup - For Flavoring 
SEND 10c WITH THIS COUPON 
My name 
Address 


1 My Grocer 
Enclosed herewith find 10c for trial bottle of 
Mapleine and recipe booklet 
Send to Crescent Manufacturing Company, Seattle, Wash 
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Perfection in Preserving 


By CaRo.ine B. Kinc 


S IN canning, only per- 
fect, handsome, un- 
blemished fruits 


should be chosen for the 
preserve kettle. Sort the 
fruits as soon as they 
arrive in the kitchen, 
placing the bruised, 
slightly broken or 
overripe in a separate 
pan; they are to be 
reserved for jam mak- 
ing, or perhaps for pre- 
paring the sirup for the 
preserves themselves. In 
another pile place the 
underripe and partially 
green fruit; from them 
we are going to make 
jelly, or to add them to 
the jam, in order that it 
may take on that de- 
lightful jellylike consistency which is so de- 
sirable in jams and conserves. 

The sirup is the next consideration, and it 
is of great importance too. First one must 
study the type of fruit under consideration 
before determining upon the density and 
weight of the sirup required. The chief func- 
tion of the sirup, if the fruit is to be plump 
and brilliant of hue when finished, is to per- 
meate it as quickly and as thoroughly as 
possible. If the fruit is of close texture, like a 
peach or pineapple or pear, a heavy sirup 
could not penetrate it quickly, and the fruit 
would be liable to shrivel and shrink and 
perhaps toughen during the process of cook- 
ing. On the other hand, a very light sirup 
would prove quite as disastrous in a different 
way to a fragile fruit like raspberries or 
strawberries. The heavy sirup will tend to 
draw the juices from the close-textured fruit, 
while the light sirup will simply melt the deli 
cate berry. 

In foreign countries, where preserving is 
highly regarded and well done, they have a 
plan for cooking the fruits in the sirup which 
is excellent, though rather troublesome. A 
thin sirup, say one of thirty to forty degrees, 
which means about five and a half pounds of 
sugar to a gallon of water, boiled to 180 de- 
grees Fahrenheit is prepared, and the large 
fruits or the strawberries are cooked until 
tender in this; then they are skimmed out, 
cooled and dropped into a heavy sirup to be 
finished. 

A more simple plan for the home kitchen is 
to drop the fruits into a thin sirup at ‘first, 
gauging the sirup, of course, to the type of 
fruit, and to let the cooking and the evapora- 
tion gradually bring the sirup to the density 
required. 


Observe the Rules Carefully 





LENTY of sirup is the next rule in suc- 

cessful preserving. See that the fruit is 
generously covered with the sirup during the 
whole of its cooking; this will partly eliminate 
the danger of shrinkage. The sirup must not 
only be furnished in sufficient quantity to 
permeate the fruit through and through, but 
it must surround and float the fruit during 
its cooking. Another reason why the sirup 
should be plentiful is that small amounts are 
apt to become too heavy and thick during 
the process of preserving, and would merely 
coat the surface of the fruit instead of pene- 
trating it. It is no more costly to prepare a 
large quantity of sirup at once than it is to be 
constantly renewing it or preparing a new lot. 

Rapid cooking of preserves is another im 
portant essential; this of course does not 
mean that perishable or in fact any fruits 
should be boiled madly; but the long, slow, 
simmering process which at one time was 
regarded as highly proper is not advisable. 
The more quickly the fruit is cooked the 
clearer, brighter and more sparkling will be 
the sirup, the richer the color of the preserves 
themselves and the more exquisite their 
flavor. Slow cooking is permissible for some 
conserves, but it means a dull, dark, rather 
insipid preserve. 

Plumping the finished product is the next 
important step, for we regard the appearance 
as well as the flavor of our preserves now- 
adays, and no shrunken, atrophied fruit, no 









matter how rich it may be, can 
be attractive. The rule for 
avoiding this emaciated 
appearance is as follows: 
After the fruit has been 
cooked to the proper 
stage of clarity and 
tenderness it must be 
permitted to cool in 
the sirup before it is 
placed in the jars or 
bottles. It is better to 
spread it out on trays 
or in enamel pans as soon 
as the cooking is completed; then 
the hot sirup should be poured 
over it, and the receptacles placed 
where they will cool most rapidly. 
If possible place the trays in pans 
of cold water. 

Pack the preserved fruits cold, 
very cold, leaving them in the 
sirup for twenty-four hours, if convenient, 
before attending to this part of the process. 
Sterilize the jars and arrange the cold fruit, 
well drained from the sirup, in them in attrac- 
tive rows; then bring the sirup to the boiling 
point; if necessary, cook it for several min- 
utes to bring it to the correct density; then 
pour it hot over the fruit. By following this 
method one will have no further difficulty 
with strawberries or cherries floating on the 
top of the sirup, or other fruits that will not 
stay distributed in the jars as one wishes. 


Process the Fars as the Final Step 


OLD will attack the best-made pre- 

serves under some conditions; but it 
may be prevented by processing the finished 
jars, after they are sealed, for fifteen to 
twenty minutes in water that is just under 
the boiling point. Do not permit the water 
to boil; keep it at 180 to 200 degrees while 
the fruit jars are immersed in it. 

Raspberries, blackberries, cherries and all 
small fruits must be carefully managed dur- 
ing preserving, or the delicate products will 
be broken and crushed. Select the fruit very 
carefully, placing the bruised or overripe in a 
separate saucepan. The green or underripe 
may be placed with these, for they are to be 
used in making the sirup for the preserves. 
Crush the imperfect fruit over the fire and 
cook with a very little water till soft and 
broken, then press it through a jelly bag 
and measure it. 

To two quarts of handsome berries two 
pints of the strained juice—or the juice may 
be diluted with water—and four pounds of 
sugar will be required. This may seem a 
large amount, but it must be remembered 
the juice will require its quota of sugar—a 
larger quantity than would be needed if 
water were used for the sirup. 

Dissolve the sugar in the juice and bring it 
rapidly to the boiling point; then skim care 
fully and cook quickly to 222 degrees Fah 
renheit, or until somewhat thicker than 
maple sirup. Remove the saucepan from the 
fire, or check the boiling, and place the ber 
ries in the sirup; cover the saucepan and 
bring again to the boiling point; then cook 
uncovered as rapidly as seems advisable 
until the fruit is clear and tender. 

Cover the saucepan for a few moments be- 
fore removing it from the fire. This helps 
much toward preserving the plumpness of 
the fruit. Then pour out on shallow trays or 
platters, cool the fruits quickly, keeping the 
receptacles covered during the process. 

When packing the berries do not leave too 
much space for the sirup; less than one 
fourth of the jar should be sufficient; if any 
sirup remains when the jars are all finished 
it may be bottled by itself and will make a 
delicious addition to cake icings, pudding 
sauces or simply to eat on hot biscuits. 

All berries and similar fruits are preserved 
in the same way. When it is not convenient 
to use fruit juices in their preserving, water 
may be employed as a substitute; then three- 
fourths as much sugar as fruit by weight will 
be sufficient. 

Peaches, nectarines, apricots, plums—all 
the larger fruits of similar texture may be 


(Continued on Page 83) 

















50% Heavier 


Knee, Heel and Toe 


HAT’S what keeps Parker 
Knit School Stockings out 
of the mending basket. 


Mothers write us that they’re 
sturdier and better looking than 
the 50 cent stockings they’ve 
bought. And they’re ¢rue to 
$1Ze, too. 

If your dealer cannot sup- 

ply you, send 35 cents 

today for sample pair, 

stating size and choice of 

black or cordovan. 


Se fab 4 IT 
SCHO ING 


Extra double Knee, Heel and Toe 






PARKER HOSIERY MILL & DYE WORKS, Inc. 
Dept. A, PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
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ONLY 25c 
for Complete Stove 


Including handy extinguisher 
and Can of Sterno Canned Heat 


Cook with it, heat water, warm baby’s 
milk. Heat your curling iron with it. 
Equally useful for camping, motoring, 
fishing, hiking, picnics, etc. Thousands 
of uses. This handy sheet steel folding 
stove weighs only 8 ounces. Folds flat. 
Gives heat instantly when needed. 


SEND THIS AD and 25c to the Sterno 
Corporation, 9 East 37th Street, New 
York City, Dept. 10, and we will send 
you this sample stove prepaid. 


STERNO 
Canned Heat 


The Daily Fuel of-a Thousand Uses 


Be prepared for the summer vacations. Send 
for one of these stoves while the offer lasts. 
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These Refreshing 
Toilet Requisites 


—created by Roger & Gallet, 
Parfumeurs, Paris, are real 
necessities to personal com- 
fort in sultry midsummer. 


Jours 


O'Amour 
TALCUM POWDER 


The most luxurious talcum in the 
world. Has all the softness and fine- 
ness of the choicest face powder. Its 
purity appeals naturally to those who 
prize a clear, healthy skin. Soothing, 
cooling, delicately fragrant. 


ROGER & GALLET 
SOAPS 


Made of purest materials after old 
and secret formulas. Produce a rich 
creamy lather, cleansing and softening 
tothe skin. Wear to wafer thinness, 
holding their exquisite perfume to 
the end. Ina variety of fragrances: — 
Fleurs d'Amour, Violette, Santal, 
Carnation, Peau d’Espagne, Lilas, 
Cologne, etc. 


TOILET WATERS 


Pleasantly refreshing after the Bath 
or when you are tired. Fleurs 
d’Amour, Violette, Santal, Peau 
d’Espagne, Chypre, and Eau de Co- 
logne de Jean Marie Farina, etc. 


ROGER & GALLET 


Parfumeurs + Paris 


25 WEST 32ND STREET 
NEW YORK 


Best Dealers 
Everywhere 


Our guide to the 
most exquisite 
“Parisian Toilet 
Specialties’’ on 
request. 
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Perfection in Preserving 


(Continued from Page 82) 


treated alike in preserving; they should 
be first sorted, and to facilitate peeling may be 
immersed in boiling water for a few seconds, 
then in cold, and the skins slipped from them. 
The fruit may be left whole, or it may be 
halved or cut in slices or pieces of desired 
size. A few of the pits may be broken and 
their kernels extracted; then if tied in a bit 
of muslin and cooked in the sirup they will 
impart a most delicate, exquisite flavor to 
the preserves. They should be removed be- 
fore packing. 

Three-quarters of a pound of sugar to a 
pound of fruit will be ample for these fruits, 
with a pint and a quarter of water to each 
pound of sugar for the sirup. Dissolve the 
sugar in the water, bring rapidly to the boil- 
ing point, skim well, and boil to 180 to 200 
degrees Fahrenheit, or to the thin sirup 
stage. Drop the fruit into the sirup, a few 
pieces at a time, and cook it quickly till 
clear, tender, but unbroken. By the time the 
fruit has cooked to the correct degree of ten- 
derness and clarity the sirup should have 
reached 226 degrees Fahrenheit, or what is 
known as a thick sirup. Arrange the fruits 
in trays or in enameled pans, and if the sirup 
does not seem to have reached the desired 
thickness, boil it a few moments longer; then 
pour it over the fruit and cool all rapidly. 
Pack the fruit cold after it has had ample 
time to become plump, and proceed as di- 
rected for canning berries and small fruits. 

If these general directions are followed at- 
tentively every jar of preserves produced in 
the home kitchen will be clear, tender, 
plump and tempting, and will keep its deli- 
cacy and exquisite flavor almost indefinitely. 

Here are some less familiar dainties, the 
unusual preserve of which one likes to have 
a small store at least for special occasions. 


PEACHES PRESERVED IN RASPBERRY SIRUP. 
Two quarts of raspberries, four quarts of 
peaches and seven pounds of sugar will pro- 
vide from eight to ten pints of this attractive 
sweet. Crush the berries over the fire and 
cook them quickly with about half a pint of 
water until they are very soft; then press 
them through a jelly bag, and to the juice 
add one or two cupfuls of water as may seem 
necessary, and half the sugar. Stir till the 
sugar is dissolved, then bring to the boiling 
point, skim and boil rapidly to the thin sirup 
stage, adding a few of the crushed peach 
kernels for flavor. 

Now add fhe balance 


LARGE PRESERVED Fruits may be can- 
died by removing them from the sirup, drain- 
ing them well on a sieve, then placing them 
on trays or shallow pans in a very cool 
oven or in the hot sunshine. Occasionally 
sprinkle the fruit with granulated sugar dur- 
ing the crystallizing process; and when it ex- 
udes no more sirup and seems coated with a 
sugary deposit, roll in fine granulated sugar 
and serve as bonbons or with desserts. 


Fruit MELAnNGE. A stone crock or a large 
glass jar is the best receptacle for it, and any 
and every sort of fruit may be used for its 
making. The fruits are preserved separately, 
then placed in the jar, a cup or two at a time, 
with their thick rich sirup, when one is 
making each particular variety of preserve. 
Arrange each variety in layers without stir- 
ring, and keep the jar closely covered and in 
a cool place between times. Peaches, straw- 
berries, white grapes, pears, and all of the 
later fruits may go into the jar with their rich 
sirups, and when it is full the fruits may be 
stirred lightly and the jar sealed. I usually 
add a pint jar of maraschino cherries, with 
their juice, just before closing the jar. The 
cherries are cut in halves and brought just to 
the boiling point in their liquor before being 
— in the jar. Then the jar is sealed and 
eft to ripen a month or so before using. 


In making jams and marmalades it is un- 
wise to attempt to do a large quantity at one 
time, for it is impossible to cook a great 
saucepanful of thick sweet fruit pulp without 
burning it; and besides it will require so 
much longer to complete the cooking of the 
large amount that the flavor and color of the 
fruit will be impaired 

Do not add water to jams if it can be 
avoided; cut the fruit, if large, into small 
pieces, then heat and crush it well. Berries 
and small fruits need only heating and crush- 
ing to make them yield sufficient juice, 
usually; if they do not, add water in very 
small quantities—just to induce the fruit 
juices to flow. It is well when making jam to 
include some of the unripe fruit with the 
riper sort. This will provide the pectin, and 
the finished jam will be much more attrac- 
tive in texture. 


BLACKBERRY JAM may be made this month. 
Wild berries are especially good for making 
this jam, and in some 
parts of the country 





of the sugar and the 
peaches, pared and 
halved, a few at a 
time, and finish ac- 
cording to general di- 
rections. Grape juice 
or the juice from 
canned pineapples 5 
may take the place 
of the raspberry juice, 


Essentials 
in Preserving 
Cc 
1. Select the fruit with care 


sirup needed 


may be had for the 
picking. Look over 
the berries and rinse 
them carefully; then 
drain them well and 
crush them over the 
fire with the potato 


2. Decide upon the density of masher. Cook the 


fruit until it is well 
softened, then meas 


2 > - > cir 
“¢ , spare plenty of sirup 
if preferred. 3. Prey A len - il ure and add the sugar, 
‘ Cook preserves rapidly which it would be 
Bar-LE-Duc Pre- 5. Plump the finished product well to heat first to 
SERVES. Those de- by rapid cooling facilitate the boiling 
licious imported 6. Pack the fruit cold in steri- process. Allow 


dainties, which are so 
costly, may be easily 7 
made at home if one 
can procure large, 
handsome currants or 
gooseberries. This 


lized jars 


8. Process to 
growth 





Cover with hot sirup 


three-quarters as 
much sugar as fruit, 
and cook to 222 de- 
mold . j 
grees or until the jam, 
tested on a cold sau- 
cer, seems thick and 


prevent 








type of preserve is 
rather too trouble- 
some to do in large quantities; but as it is 
very rich, one will not require many jars of it. 
With a tiny pair of embroidery scissors cut 
a lengthwise slit in the side of each berry or 
currant, then with the scissors or a darning 
needle remove the seeds through the slit. 
Meantime crush the imperfect fruit, heat 
well, and extract the juice. Measure it and 
allow one and a half times its weight or quan- 
tity in sugar; bring to the boiling point; 
skim thoroughly; then check the boiling and 
add the fruit. Place over the fire again and 
bring once more to the boiling point; cook 
three minutes; then cover and set aside to 
become plump. It will not be possible to 
leave the bar-le-duc until thoroughly cold, 
as the sirup will begin to jelly; so watch it 
during the cooling process and pack in small 
glasses as soon as it seems necessary. 


jellylike. Cool 
slightly; then fill the 
glasses, and when cold cover with paraffin. 
Follow these same directions when making 
other jams, keeping in mind, also, the gen- 
eral rules suggested above. 


Apricot Honey is made by crushing very 
ripe apricots without paring or removing the 
pits, then cooking them over the fire with 
only enough water to prevent sticking until 
reduced to a pulp. Rub the fruit through a 
fine sieve and measure the pulp; to each pint 
allow three-quarters of a pound of sugar; 
cook the pulp five minutes; then add the 
sugar, which should have been heated in a 
warm oven, and cook till thick, stirring 
often. 

When finished, the product should be like 
honey in consistency. Pour into small steri- 
lized glasses or bottles, and seal. 
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MAE MARSH 
Wearing the Famous 
“One Hour Dress” 





Have you made your 


“ONE HOUR 
DRESS”? 


Let us tell you—free—just 
how to make it! 


HE “One Hour Dress” has created a 

sensation! Newspapers throughout 

the country have published pages and 

pages about it, hailing it as evidence that 

dressmaking at home is now more popular 
than ever before. 

The “One Hour Dress” can be made in 
one hour and the only expense, of course, 
is for materials. In silk, it makes a charm- 
ing afternoon or street dress at a total cost 
of $6 or $7—value at least $15. In ging- 
ham, it makes a dainty home dress at a 
cost of $1.50—value $3 or $4. And in 
print or lawn, it can be made for as little 
as 60 cents—a splendid $2 value. 

The “One Hour Dress”’ was designed by the 
Woman's Institute as proof that with the proper 
instructions you really can make pretty, becom- 
ing dresses at wonderful savings, right in your 
own home. It is just one example of the amazingly 
simple methods in the 


Woman’s Institute New 
Course in Dressmaking 
and Designing 


This New Course presents an entirely new way 
of learning to make your own clothes, based on 
the Institute’s successful experience in teaching 
170,000 women and girls. It is a mew method by 
which you start at once to make actual garments 

new plan that covers every phase of dressmaking 
thoroughly, and yet makes it so fascinating that 
you will want to spend every spare moment in 
planning and making the pretty clothes you have 
always wanted, but never felt you could afford 


to buy 


Mail the Coupon To-day 


ROVE to yourself, without obligation or ex- 

pense, how easy it is to make your own clothes 
Let us send you—/ree—the booklet containing 
complete, detailed, illustrated instructions for mak- 
ing the ‘One Hour Dress,”’ and also the full story of 
the New Course in Dressmaking and Designing 
Simply send this coupon or a letter or postal to the 
Woman's Institute, Dept 38-V, Scranton, Penna., 
and both will come to you by return mai! 











WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 38-V, Scranton, Penna. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, the 
booklet, “The One Hour Dress and How to Make 
It, * and the full story of the Woman's Institute 
New Course in Dressmaking and Designing. I am 
most interested in 

C) How to Design and Make My Own Clothes 

©) How to Earn Money as a Dressmaker 

©) How to Design and Make My Own Hats 

(1) How to Earn Money as a Milliner 


Name 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address 
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“TASTE 
THE 
TASTE” 


So eR. Pre Ma : ‘ 
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IN THE WORLD 


‘6 OME and get ’em!”’ 


Sandwiches—the hit of the picnic. 


Keep a supply of Underwood Deviled Ham handy in your 
pantry and you are always ready for a quickly planned party. 
Clever hostesses have relied on Underwood Deviled Ham 
for dainty sandwiches since the early ’60s. It is always the 


pret 


THE GREATEST 


Sandwich 


Everybody shows a burst of speed. 
They just can’t wait for those Underwood Deviled Ham 


same unrivalled mixture of prime ham and fine spices. 


Dozens of delicious dishes can be made from Underwood 
Dev iled Ham. A useful booklet - The Little Red Devil Recipes rs 


sent free on request. And 25c in stamps will bring you a 


sample can. Sold by leading grocers everywhere. 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 55 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


In business over 100 years 


Underwood 


Deviled H AM 
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When making a soufflé do not be satisfied until the whites of the eggs are beaten so stiff 
that the bowl may be safely turned upside down without losing any of the contents. 


summer Soufptes 


By Mary D. WarRREN 


ITH the long, 
hot, trying 
days of August comes to most of us 


a distaste for ordinary foods, and to the 
housekeeper and family chef a distaste for 
heavy cooking. Something light, delicate, 
something that will satisfy without cloying, 
nourish without satiating—that is what 
everyone is looking for. The soufflé, accom- 
modating dish that it is, fills this very desire. 
When one knows how to make one variety 
of soufflé, one has learned much, for on the 
simple foundation which forms the ordinary 
souffié may be built a dozen fascinating 
dishes. Here is the recipe for the plain 
soufflé, which is very good served just as it is: 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 3 Eggs 
Flour ly Teaspoonful of Salt 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 14 Teaspoonful of 
Butter Paprika or Pepper 
1 Cupful of Milk 


ELT the butter and add the flour grad- 

ually to it, stirring over the fire until a 
smooth paste is formed; then add the milk, 
cold preferably or just tepid, and cook to a 
thick, white, creamy sauce. Add the season- 
ings and remove from the fire; then beat in, 
one at a time, the yolks of three eggs, let the 
mixture cool slightly while you whip the 
whites of the eggs to a stiff fine froth, fold 
this into the golden paste as carefully as 
though you were making angel cake, and 
pour the batter into buttered ramekins, or 
custard cups, or into one large baking dish. 
Set these in a pan of hot water and bake for 
twenty to twenty-five minutes in a slow 
oven (275 to 300 degrees Fahrenheit). Serve 
at once. I have italicized these three words, 
for upon them lies all the success of the 
souffié. Never permit the airy thing to 
stand for a moment; rather keep the family 
waiting for it than it for the family. 

This plain soufflé will make a good pud- 
ding if the paprika or pepper is omitted and 
a pinch of mace or a teaspoonful of vanilla 
substituted. It may be accompanied by a 
liquid fruit sauce, or a hard sauce, or with 
custard or fruit juice; or, made by the 
original recipe, it may be served as a summer 
meal piéce de résistance with a white sauce, 
or a shrimp or other tasty sauce. However, 
except as one desires something very plain, 
this formula is the foundation for other more 
tempting soufflés. 


CHEESE SouFFLf, for a luncheon or supper 
dish, is made by adding to the original recipe 
three-quarters of a cupful of grated cheese, 
with a teaspoonful of lemon juice. 

CHICKEN SOUFFLE is mer-ly the original 
soufflé with from a half to one cupful of 
finely chopped, cooked chicken added to it. 
Sometimes, when I have boiled chicken for 
some other purpose, I make the soufflé of the 
chicken broth rather than of milk, and find 


it most delicious. Oc- 

casionally, too, I add 
to it half a cupful of chopped mushrooms 
and then serve with either a béchamel or a 
mushroom sauce. 


LopsTER SouFFLf, a real company dish 
which the home folks enjoy quite as well, 
calls for either fresh ‘or canned lobster. A 
spoonful of lemon juice is also an advisable 
addition to this type of souffléy with a bit of 
chopped parsley, chopped onion or onion 
juice. Prepare the soufflé as usual, then add 
the extra seasonings and a cupful of finely 
chopped lobster meat, with perhaps one- 
quarter of a cupful of the reddest portion of 
the meat simply cut in cubes. 


Musxroom SourFr tf will require a cupful 
of finely chopped mushrooms and a teaspoon- 
ful or more of mushroom catsup for flavor. 
Serve mushroom soufflé with a white sauce 
in which chicken stock takes the place of 
part of the milk, for a really fine dish. 


VEGETABLE SouFFLEs in endless variety 
are possible, each built on the simple recipe 
for the plain soufflé. Green-pea soufflé is 
made merely by adding a cupful of green 
peas, mashed fine or pressed through a 
coarse sieve, to the plain soufflé. Or onions 
may be boiled, chopped very fine and rubbed 
through a sieve before being added to the 
soufflé mixture. Carrots, crushed corn, cel 
ery cooked and treated like the onions, and 
other vegetables may be selected. A tea 
spoonful of chopped parsley, with the same 
quantity of finely chopped onion, adds zest 
to most vegetable soufflés. 


Peacu SourFFLé is an excellent dessert 
when a few peaches must be made to go a 
long way. Peel and chop the fruit fine and 
prepare the foundation soufflé as usual, add- 
ing with the milk one-quarter of a cupful of 
granulated sugar. Then proceed as usual, 
stirring in one cupful of the peaches with the 
egg yolks, fold in the stiffly whipped egg 
whites, and proceed as in making the plain 
soufflé. Serve this dessert with cream, plain 
or whipped, or with hard or liquid sauce, and 
serve it the very moment it is taken from the 
oven. Blackberries, blueberries and apri- 
cots may be substituted for the peaches in 
the making of delicious soufflés. 


CHocoLaTE Sourrtfé calls merely for a 
half cupful of unsweetened chocolate melted 
with three tablespoonfuls of hot water, with 
half a tedspoonful of vanilla and one-quarter 
of a Cupful of sugar added to the usual 
recipe. 


CorreE Sourr Lf is made by substituting 
clear, strong, cold coffee for the milk in mak- 
ing the sauce, before the eggs are added. 
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Just send 10c (a dime 
or stamps) to Igle 
heart Brothers for 
*Cake Secrets’’—the 
authoritative recipe 
book on cake and 
pastry making. In it 
Janet McKenzie Hill, 
formerly of the Boston 
Cooking School and 
one of the foremost 
cooking experts in the 
country, tells you ex- 
actly what to do and 
what not to do to ob- 
tain the best results. 
You can't fail. Why 
not send now while 
you're thinking about 
it? 





—make it with 
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Be Proud of Your Picnic Cake 


SWANS DOWN 


Prepared (Not Self-Rising) 


CAKE FLOUR 


Preferred by Housewives for 29 years 


\ j THEN it’s really delicious, 

doesn’t your cake always cause 
more enthusiastic comment than any 
other one thing in the picnic basket? 
And how proud you are when you 
cut into it! 

If you want to make sure every time 
that your cake will be soft and fluffy 
—the kind that literally melts in your 
mouth—make it with Swans Down 
Cake Flour. You can always depend 
on this pure, feathery wheat flour to 
lend its own airy lightness to any 
biscuit, mufhn, or cake into which you 
put it. It practically eliminates the 
possibility of wasteful failures. 


Every day more women are making 
the delightful discovery that by using 
Swans Down Cake Flour they can 
actually cut down the cost of their 
cakes. 


Enough Swans Down for the aver- 
age cake—two cups—costs only 3) 
cents more than the same quantity of 
bread flour. Yet by following a simpler 
recipe—one calling for fewer eggs or 
less shortening—you can easily save 
this small sum, and still have better 
cake! It’s no wonder experienced 
cooks consider Swans Down the most 
economical flour that can be used in 
any kind of cake or pastry baking. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, 2208 First Avenue, Evansville, Indiana 


Established 1856 Also Makers of Swans Down Health Bran 


Ask your grocer for Swans Down Cake Flour. If he does not have it, send us his name and we will see that you are supplied. 





2 eggs 
3 cups SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 
1 


4 teaspoon sale 
1 


6 cup sour milk 
4 cup boiling water 
1 teaspoon soda 


1% squares chocolate, melted 


(or *@ cup cocoa) 


1 teaspoon vanilla 


Method: Cream butter, add | 


gradually, creaming 
Beat eggs unt ghr, 


sugar to the eggs, mixing well 
mixture to the reamed butter and sugar and 
8] 


beat hard. 5 





ing batter h ard after each 

anda mi k Int the boiling water st 
and the melted chocolate or coc« 
into the cake mixture 

three layers in a moderate over 


white icing between the layers and on top 
and sides of cake. 























PRIZE DEVIL’S FOOD 


46 cup butter or substitute 
1 cup dark brown sugar 
1 cup light brown sugar 


g with the sou 


Add vanilla. Bake in 
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y gts is suggested instantly in the 
new Simmons beds by a quiet 
harmony of line, proportion and color 
which is never lacking in distinction. 


The fine modern feeling for simplicity 
and spaciousness is realized in chambers 
equipped with Simmons beds. All the 
beauty bequeathed by the craftsmen of 
other periods has influenced the design 


of a wide range of units adapted to any 
scheme of decoration you‘ may favor. 


Sleep and rest are doubly certain when 
Simmons springs and mattresses are used. 
See them at your dealer’s or write for 
“Restful Bedrooms” to The Simmons 
Company, 1347 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, or to Simmons, Limited, 400 
St. Ambroise Street, Montreal, Quebec. 


4 


Pale gold, dull ebony and opal blue are the 
dominant colors in this simple, yet impressive 
chamber. Draperies and bed covers are in silk 
taffeta, or in poplin of silk or mercerized cotton. 
The benches are taffeta, reépp or silk velvet. 
Opal blue Wilton carpet, Italian pottery lamps, 
embroidered bell pull. The wall is tinted café 
au lait. The beds are by Simmons, Directoire 
in spirit, in dull ebony with central panel in 
Simmons cane. They may be had also in soft 
jade green, old blue, ivory and wood finishes. 


SIMMONS 


“Beds -cMattresses-S prings 


BUILT FOR SLEEP 
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Summertime offers us vegetables in abundance, so there is every reason for serving 
them often and, above all, for learning the secret of cooking them to perfection. 


Keeping the Faded Look Out of 
Uegetables 


By ALMA RIEMENSCHNEIDER and GENEVIEVE CALLAHAN 


Ma|RESH summer vegetables, an- 
| nually hailed with glee as they ap- 
mig, pear in market or garden, are all 
i ea too often miserably maltreated in 
guteeds) the process of cooking, their ap- 
petizing flavor ruined, their colors faded. 
When confronted with the resulting mass of 
flabby, colorless cellulose one’s family can- 
not be blamed for rebelling against the “ Eat 
more vegetables” mandate. 

The cure is a simple one. Turn chemist for 
the summer, remembering that we eat with 
our eyes as well as with our mouths. Few 
things are more interesting to study than the 
behavior of vegetable colors under different 
conditions. Green vegetables require treat- 
ment quite unlike that which red or yellow 
ones should receive; the amount of water 
used, the hardness or softness of that water, 
the covering of the pan—all these affect the 
final result. Let your kitchen be your lab- 
oratory this summer and let chemistry assist 
in making more attractive the family meals. 

If green beans or peas are cooked in soft 
water, or in soft water made slightly acid 
with vinegar, they are bleached; when cooked 
in hard water thzt is slightly alkaline they 
retain their color. In many localities the 
water in taps or hydrants is quite soft; to 
such water a very tiny bit of soda may be 
added, but the slightest bit too much gives 
an unpleasantly intense green and makes the 
vegetables soft and mushy. The only way, 
at present, to find out just how much soda 
should be added is to experiment, beginning 
with a very small quantity indeed. Soda is 
sometimes used—or its use advocated—in 
cooking green peas or beans that have stood 
for several days, to soften them. It does 
soften them, but it also kills all flavor. 


Some Vegetables are Affected by Alkali 






a 


UCH vegetables as beets, red onions, to- 

matoes and red cabbage, in contrast with 
the green ones, are so affected by alkali that 
they look muddy and grayish when cooked 
in hard water; however, a bit of acid added 
to the cooked food will restore the original 
color. Exactly the same thing happens in 
the chemical laboratory when an “indicator” 
is used to determine whether acid or alkali 
is present —the color disappears or is bleached 
by one, and is intensified by the other. 

For culinary purposes the acid may be in 
the form of a sour sauce poured over the 
faded vegetable; or a little lemon juice or 
vinegar will bring back the color without 
affecting the flavor at all. The acid makes 
the vegetable more crisp, too, when applied 
in this way; but never add vinegar to the 
cooking water, or the vegetable will be tough 
and will require a much longer time to cook. 

The mere difference between covering and 
not covering the cooking vessel means death 
or life to the color and flavor of some vege- 
tables. When vegetables are covered while 
cooking, the volatile acids are kept within 
the vessel, and acids, as we have already dis- 
covered, bleach green coloring matter, while 
intensifying red. 


The rule for cooking green things, then, is 
this: Cook without a lid, in salted hard water 
just to cover, and evaporate the liquid 
toward the end of the cooking period so that 
valuable mineral matter may be eaten in- 
stead of being poured down the drain. 

We have been taught for the past few 
years to cook cabbage uncovered but in a 
large amount of water, and we are frequently 
advised to drain off the water at intervals 
and replace with fresh boiling water. The 
“uncovered” rule holds good through count- 
less trials, but it is now quite definitely 
proved that cabbage, too, should be cooked 
in just enough water to cover it. Cabbage 
gives off hydrogen sulphide, an evii-smelling 
gas, while cooking, especially when it is 
cooked for a long time; the presence of this 
gas may account for the indigestion cabbage 
frequently causes. Onions require the same 
treatment as cabbage for best results, and so 
do turnips. Potatoes, too, that have been 
kept late in the spring are much improved in 
color and flavor by cooking with the lid off. 


(abbage the Family Will Like 


BIT of explanation in regard to the cook- 

ing of cabbage and similar vegetables 
might not come amiss. Occasionally it is 
wiser to sacrifice some of the mineral salts 
and vitamines and have a finished product 
which is more palatable. Such is the case with 
cabbage. If the family takes more kindly to 
the milder flavor of the vegetable which has 
been cooked in two waters it seems the better 
part of wisdom to follow that method of 
preparation. In any case do not cook the 
cabbage too long. A very satisfactory 
method is to shave the cabbage rather more 
coarsely than for coleslaw and cook it in 
boiling water for ten to fifteen minutes. 
Cauliflower so o**=n presents a most unap- 
petizing appearance as it is brought to the 
table. Instead of being white, as it should 
be, it is liable to be brown and dingy looking. 
One need never have such results if enough 
milk is added to the water in which the cauli- 
flower: is cooked to give the whole a milky 
appearance. Keep the vegetable well cov- 
ered with the liquid during the entire time 
of cooking and use the liquor in making a 
sauce for the vegetable. 

Carrots are usually good if any care at all 
is employed in preparing them. They are 
not undesirable when steamed or when boiled 
with the cover on, but they are better both 
as to color and flavor when cooked uncov 
ered, in boiling salted water. Radishes 
cooked in soft water have a deep red or pink 
color; cooked in hard water they turn blu- 
ish, but a dash of vinegar restores the nat- 
ural color. 

Fruit colorings react to acids just as do 
vegetable colors. Have you wished for a 
way to keep the rich red of raspberries and 
strawberries when you mixed them with 
whipped cream, pudding sauce or Bavarian 
cream? Next time, when they turn that 
dingy purple color, squeeze in a few drops of 
lemon juice and watch the red return! 











Avoid the Wear and Tear 
of Trying Kitchen Work 


One reason the ill effects of kitchen work are so trying is because 
they are so gradual. But they are no less certain. No wonder there 
are so many evenings when you are too tired to enjoy yourself. 


HOOSIER 


Saves Steps 


When you own a Hoosier, you get producing nothing but labor-saving 
through your work in half the usual conveniences for the kitchen, you are 
time. able to secure a genuine Hoosier at 
You are saved miles ofstepseachday. much less than the cost of any substi- 
Needless backaches are eliminated, tute which a carpenter or contractor 
because the Hoosier is the one kitchen might attempt to build for you. 


convenience which adjusts your work- 
table to suit your height. A HOOSIER for 
Every Home 





You do your work seated before 
Hoosier’s big, uncluttered working 
space, entirely at your ease. All needed 
utensils are at your finger tips. 

Because Hoosier’s most important 
conveniences are protected by patents 


No matter what kind of a kitchen you 
now have—there is a Hoosier to fit it. 
Special models have even been designed 
to fit in under the kitchen window. 

All will save work and worry—time 
and energy. Go to your Hoosier 
dealer and select the Hoosier best 
suited to your needs. 


Such Easy Terms You'll 
Never Miss the Money 


This Kitchen Designed by Elmer E. Nieman, How « 
Colorado Springs, Colorado tired 


There is No Substi*ute 
for the HOOSIER 


And because of the tremendous econ- 
omies effected in the largest factory 


ften you have said, “I’m just to« 
out to enjoy myself at night.” 


That is a condition which can bs 



















b— HOOSIER changed at once. There is no longer 
RANGE | TxrrcH j . ' 
EN any reason to go on doing your work 

EE [CABINET Cas ut | g uu ( 


in the difficult old-fashioned way. 

Let us tell you where you can buy 
the Hoosier on such easy terms you 
will never miss the money. Write for 
illustrated folder. 

Hoosier MaAnvuracturine Co. 
Newcastle, Indiana 
British Address, Ideal Furniture Equipment 
Liverpool 


THE 


Din ing Room 

















¥7 HOOSIER 
7 Manufacturing 


Home Builders ——_ 










. “, 7 Company, 823 
Get This FREE BOOK 7 eae — 


I shall appreciate receiving 
FREE your book of model 


It contains selected plans of model kitchens 
i kitchen plans. 


submitted in competition by 343 architects 
and architectural draughtsmen. Each kitchen 














is shown complete with detailed floor-plan, Sf Name 
wall-elevations and perspective. Just mail 
the coupon. 4 = Address 
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NY day, any meal and for any sort of occasion 
everybody likes Welch’s. The fruity tart taste 
of ripe Concord grapes goes right to the spot. 








Kor breakfast a small glass of straight Welch’s 








; served cold makes the best fruit course~and no 
bother with seeds or skins. 

As a beverage for luncheon and dinner—use 

Welch’s diluted with plain or charged water or 





blended with ginger ale, orangeade or lemonade. 






Kor afternoon or evening nothing 


is more social than Welch’s in a high-ball or made 


serving in the 






into a punch. 













a Welch’s is food as well as beverage. Welch’s is 
invigorating because it contains essential energy 
building elements. Nature has stored the health 
of a summer in the rich-ripe, luscious Concord grapes 

and all of the goodness is pressed out and made 
available for you and your family. You can have 
it every day of the year. You can always be-sure 
of the goodness and purity of Welch’s. 





Your druggist, grocer or confectioner 
f you with Welch’s by the bottle or case. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, NY 


Makers of Grapelade, Welch’s Tomato 
Catsup and other Welch Quality Products. 


Welch's 


NATIONAL DRIWN K” 


can supply 
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S9a)N FRANCE we rather look down 
yIs eal on cold meat. A luncheon of cold 
ROM! beef and salad is a thing that, if 

sha) served, is served with apologies. 
E244) But when the cold meat has been 
arranged a little we change our opinion of it 
altogether and give it an important place 
as a separate course in every formal dinner 
and luncheon. Let me give you a few stand- 
ard recipes. You know the names already, 
without doubt, as they figure on every restau- 
rante carte; but I shall be rather surprised 
if you know the methods. 

Colette always insists on making the jelly 
for her cold dishes, though it saves a lot of 
trouble to buy it. If you can’t buy it in 
America, use the 
recipe on this page. 


Treat the Family to These Jellied Meats 


Jacgues 


. 


TaMBON A LA GELEE. Any piece of ham 
can be done in this way. Tie the ham in a 
cloth and boil it in the usual way, adding a 
little brown sugar and a couple of onions to 
the water. When it is perfectly cooked drain 
it and let it get cold. Thenskinit. Takea 
good bunch each-ef cress, tarragon and pars- 
ley. (The tarragon may be omitted if not 
obtainable.) Wash them. Blanch them in 
boiling water for two minutes, and then 
plunge them into cold water and drain them. 
Take the green leaves only—no stems at all. 
Chop the leaves roughly, and pound them in 
a mortar with the yolks of three hard-cooked 
eggs, a tablespoonful of chopped capers, a 
tablespoonful of chopped pickle and four 
whole anchovies. Add 
one-half teaspoonful 





PAIN DE POULET. 
Boil an old hen or cock 
till quite tender, and 
use all the white part 
of the flesh. Put the 
meat twice through 
the mincing machine, 
and then measure it. 
There will be about 
one and one-half to 
twocupfuls. Add the 
same quantity of 
good, thick white 
sauce, warm them 
both gently together 
and rub them through 
a fine sieve. Add: 

1 Tablespoonful of 


cA Out ck 
Summer -Aspic 


SUITABLE aspic jelly 

may be quickly made 
by using either chicken or 
beef bouillon cubes for the 
foundation stock. To make 
one quart of jelly dissolve 
four or five bouillon cubes 
in one quart of boiling water. 
Add the juice of one-half a 
lemon and five tablespoon- | 
fuis of granulated gelatin 
| which has been soaked in 


of salt, a few grains of 
pepper and a piece of 
garlic the size of a pea. 
When the whole is 
well pounded put it 
through a fine sieve. 
Stir into it one pound 
of fresh butter 
creamed until soft, 
one tablespoonful of 
olive oil and a few 
drops of white or tar- 
ragon vinegar. Mix 
very well indeed with 
a wooden spoon till 
you get a smooth, 
pale-green butter, 
very delicate in tint 
and very pungent in 


Olive Oil one cupful of cold water for taste. Spread the 
oe - of five minutes. Season with | cold ham smoothly 
8 Tablespoonfuls of one-fourth teaspoonful of with it. When it is 


elly 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Speck of Pepper 
4 Teaspoonful of 
Grated Onion 
Mix all very well, 
not returning it to the 


beaten. Place 


fire, but making sure move and let 
that the e neagn * thirty minutes in 
warm enough to melt place. 


the jelly. Oil a round 
mold, pour it in, and 
let it set in acold place. 
Then dip the mold for 
a second into boiling 
water, and let the pain 
slide out. Decorate it’ 
with chopped jelly 


double 


when it may 





salt and a dash of cayenne 
pepper and stir in the 
whites of three eggs slightly 4 


and stir constantly until the 
boiling point is reached. Re- 


Strain through a 
cheesecloth which, 
for convenience, 
placed in a fine wire sieve. 
Put inthe refrigerator to set, 


directed in these recipes. 


served decorate it 
with plentiful little 
piles of chopped jelly. 

The green prepara- 
tion is called Mont- 
pellier Butter, and is a 
great delicacy. Take 
care, in carving the 
ham, not to smear the 
butter, but to make 
just a thin green rim 
of it to each slice. The 
quantity of the but- 
ter is enough for a 
whole ham. If only a 
part of a ham is being 
used, reduce the 


over the fire 


stand about 
a warm 


should be 


be used as 








and parsley. 


SAUMON EN BELLE-vuE. Take away all 
the skin and bone from either fresh cooked or 
canned salmon, and break it into neat pieces. 
Sprinkle them with salt, red pepper and a few 
drops of vinegar, and leave them to soak for 
two hours atleast. Melt alittle jelly. Deco- 
rate the bottom of a mold with slices of hard- 
cooked egg, run the jelly on them to the 
depth of about one-half an inch, and let it 
set. Put in a layer of pieces of salmon, run in 
enough jelly to fix these pieces, and again let 
it set. Continue in this way till the mold is 
full. It is an eeonomical plan to pack the 
fish rather tight, so that you don’t need too 
much jelly. Let it set overnight in a cold 
place. Turnit out. Trim it with hard-cooked 
eggs in slices and little mounds of small let- 
tuce sprinkled with chopped jelly. 


Aspic. An aspic may consist of practically 
any meat you like, set into jelly. Tne follow- 
ing is one of the simplest, but I think also one 
of the nicest. Take the dark part of a chicken 
which has been stewed or boiled and carve 
the meat into thin little slices, each twice the 
width of your little finger by the length of it. 
Now cut neat slices of ham, the same shape 
and size. Cut three hard-cooked eggs into 
slices, and prepare about two tablespoonfuls 
of hashed truffles or chopped mushrooms. 
Be sure that the jelly is properly seasoned. 
FiJl the mold in layers, as above. Each layer 
should consist of alternate slices of ham and 
chicken neatly arranged, with little dots of 
truffles in between them. The eggs should be 
used mostly for the sides and bottom of the 
mold. Let it set very thoroughly before turn- 


ing it out. 


recipe accordingly. 


A CHAUDFROID is supposed to be an awfully 
costly and troublesome thing to make, but 
Colette’s recipe is simple enough. Use 
chicken, game or the best parts of a roast of 
veal; or boiled fish. 

Suppose you have a chicken which is 
roasted and cold. Carve the nicest parts in 
this way—not the back or drumsticks. 
Make about three-quarters of a pint of sauce 
in the following way: Bring half a pint of 
strong meat stock to the boil, and stir in 
two tablespoonfuls of flour smoothed in a 
few tablespoonfuls of cold stock. Season 
with one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, a few 
grains of pepper and a grate of lemon peel— 
no juice. Beat the yolks of one or two eggs 
in acup with one-half cupful of thick cream. 
Draw the pan off the fire and stir them in. 
Return the pan, and keep stirri-ig till the eggs 
“take,” but don’t, on any account, let the 
sauce boil, or it will turn at once. Whisk it 
off at the first possible moment, and add six 
tablespoonfuls of strong jelly. Partially chill 
and mask the pieces of cold meat or fish with 
the sauce and decorate with bits of truffles, 
olives or pickles. Pile them on a cold wet 
dish. 

If you want to make them go further, have 
a little mold of simple aspic, with a few green 
peas and a couple of hard-cooked eggs in it. 
Stand this at the middle of the dish and ar- 
range the meat round it. Keep a little sauce 
to trickle over all, as a final touch. Decorate 
with plain chopped jelly. Two bouillon cubes 
and one cupful of hot water will make a 
strong meat stock. A chaudfroid should be 
thoroughly chilled, but should not be left on 
ice more than a few hours. 
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CTbe most important thing in cleaning 
teeth is to brush well ~ and remember 
to clean the rearmost molars. ” 


—- EMINENT DENTAL AUTHORITY 


What happens when you 
brush your teeth 


Brush your upper 
teeth downward. 


Brush your lower 
teeth upward. tia —— 
The Pro-phy-lac-tic 


Tooth Brush iscurved Frrvevrevevy) : 
to fit the jaw like this: FILO 





Instead of touching the teeth at a few points 
only, like this: 








With the ordinary tooth brush, you cannot 

brush the backs of the teeth the same way that 

you clean the front, because the brush goes 
slantwise into your mouth, like this: 


a. 


Non-tufted types of brushes cannot clean the 

backs of the back teeth, because the bristles 

cannot reach them. The bristles over-reach, 
like this: 


Se / 


The large end tuft of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush does reach and ciean the 
backs of the back teeth, like this: 








The Pro-phy-lac-tic handle is curved the proper 
way to reach the back teeth, like this: 













Brush all sides 


of all teeth 


TO be sure of doing this, use 
your Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
the way it should be used, as 
shown in the column at the left. 
Brush each tooth zone separately. 
For the outer side of the upper 
teeth, brush downward over the 
gums and teeth. For the outer 
side of the lower teeth, reverse 
the brush, and brush upward. 
This permits the curved shape of 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
to reach and clean every tooth. 


For the inner side of the upper 
front teeth, place the bristles of 
your Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
against the roof of your mouth. 
Draw the brush forward, with a 
downward motion over the gums 


and teeth. For the inner side of 
the lower front teeth, reverse the 
brush, with the bristles against 
the floor of your mouth, and 
brush upward—always brushing 
away from the gums. The serrated 
bristles and large end tuft of 
your Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
reach and clean crevices on the 
inner sides of your teeth—crev- 
ices that ordinary brushes merely 
bridge over. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush is the one that will reach 
and clean all sides of all teeth. A 
clean tooth never decays. Be sure 
that you get the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 
Look for the name Prophy faclic on 


the handle of your tooth brush. 


Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada and all over the world in 
the sanitary yellow box. Three sizes—adults’, youths’, and children’s. 
Made in three different textures of bristles-—-hard, medium and soft. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, FLORENCE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


© 1923, Florence Mfg. Co 
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Halves of the same melon 
—yet so different in taste 


Try this interesting experiment; it proves vital difference in salt 


—in ability to bring out food flavors 


You know how important it is 
to add salt to the foods you 
serve. Potatoes, vegetables, 
meats, soups— without salt they 
seem woefully lacking in flavor. 


Yet, do you know that there’s 
a considerable difference in 
kinds of salt—in their ability 


And Diamond Crystal is all 
salt. Not all salt is all salt. In 
its natural state, salt is always 
mixed with impurities such as 
calcium sulphate, the lime from 
which plaster of Paris is made. 
And often the chlorides of cal- 
cium and magnesium, strong, 





to develop flavor 
in foods? 
Famous chefs 
know it; the 
makers of fa- 





ill-tasting sub- 
stances that salt 
makers call bit- 
tern. 


Diamond 





mous packaged 


Diamond Crystal is in flakes, delicate like 


Crystal is ex- 


cereal foods __ snow. Ordinary salt is cubical in grainand ceptionally free 


hard like hailstones. 


So Diamond Crystal 


know it. So do dissolves more quickly, blends more readily of impurities. 


the leading but- 
termakers, the best bakers, and 
thousands of housewives. 


Just try this test, then see 
what you think. 


Sprinkle on a part of a canta- 
loupe some ordinary table salt. 
On another part, sprinkle some 
Diamond Crystal. Taste both 
salted parts of the melon. 


The difference in flavor will 
astonish you! The part that’s 
Diamond Crystal salted will 
taste unusually sweet—richer 
in melon flavor, milder if not 
wholly lacking in salt flavor. 


And there are two reasons for 
the difference. 


What makes the difference 


Diamond Crystal is in fakes, 
notinhard, gritty cubes likeordi- 
nary salt. It dissolves instantly, 
permeates the food and brings 
out every bit of natural flavor. 


For table use many 
people prefer Diamond 
Crystal Shaker Salt in 
handy cartons. If it 
isn’t Diamond Crys- 
tal it isn’t Shaker 


\ 


j 


into foods to bring out natural flavors 










Its makers use a 
special process that purifies 
natural salt, that takes out 
over 2,000,000 pounds of im- 
purities a year. And it is this 
patented exclusive process that 
also forms the fine, quick-dis- 
solving flakes of Diamond 
Crystal. 
Try it today 


Get some Diamond Crystal 
from your grocer today—one 
of the handy cartons or small 
sacks. 


Try this test on a melon— 
Diamond Crystal against any 
other kind of salt you know. It 
will show you very plainly why 
this salt is better for table and 
cooking use. 


Write tothe Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., St. Ciair, Michigan, 
for interesting free booklet, 
“One Hundred and One Uses 
for Salt.” 


Diamond Crystal Salt 
is also sold in cotton 
bags. If your grocer 
cannot supply you 
write the company 
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Then beat two eggs slightly and add one- 
quarter cupful of sugar. Stir together well 
and pour a little of the hot mixture over it, 
then add it to the remaining hot mixture 
and cook for three minutes longer. If the 
custard should curdle, the freezing in a freezer 
of the crank type will remove all traces of 
it. Remove from fire and chill thorc aghly. 
When cold add one tablespoonful of vanilla 
or other desired flavoring. 

This formula lends itself to variations of 
many kinds. First of all, slight changes in the 
formula are possible. By omitting one cupful 
of milk and adding in its place one cupful of 
cream or a similar quantity of evaporated 
milk, a richer product results. When this 
substitution is made, one egg may be omitted 
or not, as preferred. The result is equally 
good either way. 

Flavor variations of all sorts may be made. 
For chocolate frozen custard melt two 
squares of unsweetened chocolate in the 
milk, beating it well with an egg beater so 
that the chocolate will be thoroughly blended. 
Then proceed as for plain custard, adding 
only half the vanilla. Or, add one-quarter 
cupful of cocoa to 
the flour, sugar and 


& very Step in Ice (ream Making 


(Continued from Page 81) 


two-quart freezer calls for two cupfuls of 
crushed fruit sweetened with one cupful of 
sugar unless the fruit used is canned. In this 
case three-quarters cupful of sugar is suffi- 
cient. To this add one can of the unsweet- 
ened evaporated milk—the large pound 
size—and a half to one cupful of cream, 
thin or heavy—even rich milk may be used 
with good results. Freeze according to the 
directions given. Use any fruits available. 


Do Det Be Ay fraid to Experiment 


HIT upon a delicious ice cream one day 

when I used in its making all the fruit which 
my refrigerator afforded. I call it Macédoine 
Fruit Ice Cream. The refrigerator inspection 
tour offered two red plums, one large peach 
and one red banana. I removed the skins 
and crushed all these together, adding also 
the juice of half a lemon. This gave me fruit 
enough for making one quart of cream. The 
result was far ahead of my highest hopes and 
was enthusiastica.iy greeted by the guests 
whose unexpected coming prompted the act. 
The plums gave the frozen cream a pink 
tinge which was both 
attractive and appe- 





salt mixture. 

To make coffee 
frozen custard, scald 
one-third cupful of 
coarsely ground cof- 
fee in the milk. 
Strain carefully 
through double 
cheesecloth and pro- 
ceed as before, omit- 
ting all or part of the 


To lend the flavor 
of caramel, caramel- 
ize half of the sugar 
until it is a rich 
brown, then melt it 
in the scalding milk 
before finishing the 
custard. Omit the 


A pleasing varia- 
tion is ginger frozen 
custard. Add half a 
cupful of either crys- 
tallized or preserved 





Fruit AGLk Sherbets 


SE only the juice of the 

fruit or the fruit itself 
cooked and forced through a 
purée sieve. To two cupfuls 
of such fruit juice add one and 
a half to two cupfuls of sugar, 
vanilla. three tablespoonfuls of lemon 
juice and three cupfuls of milk, 
the latter gradually. Freeze 
in a two-quart freezer, adding, 
if desired, the stiffly beaten 
whites of two eggs or one-half Water ices are 
to one cupful of heavy cream 
beaten until stiff, when the 
vanilla. mixture is about half frozen. 
The exact quantity of sugar 
will depend upon whether the 
fruit juice is fresh or canned. 


tizing. 

Milk sherbets are 
distinctly a home- 
made frozen dessert 
because it is seldom 
possible to buy 
them. And they are 
such a good choice 
for warm weather 
because they are 
both refreshing and 
nourishing. Make 
them from the avail- 
able fresh or canned 
fruits and fruit juices, 
by following the rec- 
ipe on this page. 


ideal to serve at an 
afternoon or evening 
party during the hot 
months, and almost 
any fruit juice can 
be used in their mak- 
ing. First boil to- 
gether four cupfuls 








ginger cut into the 

tiniest of julienne 

strips together with two tablespoonfuls of 
the sirup if the preserved is used, and two 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice. Add when the 
mixture is cold, together with only one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. 


Always Use the Available Fruits 


NDOUBTEDLY fruit ice cream is the 

summer favorite. When using the frozen 
custard formula for fruit ice cream, omit one 
cupful of the milk when making the custard 
and add one cupful of crushed fruit when the 
mixture is cold. I always make the cream 
substitution, too, when adding fruit, if possi- 
ble, because the water in the fruit has a 
tendency to thin the mixture. Strawberries, 
peaches, pineapple—either fresh or canned— 
bananas, cherries, and combinations of these 
fruits are all excellent for ice cream. Even 
apples in the form of apple sauce may be 
used. Whatever the fruit selected, crush it 
well and if it seems a bit sour sprinkle it with 
two to four tablespoonfuls of sugar and let 
stand awhile before adding it to the chilled 
custard mixture. Omit the vanilla. 

But the frozen-custard formula is a good 
choice only when you can plan long enough 
in advance so that the mixture may be 
cooked and thoroughly chilled when needed. 
Such preparation is not always possible or 
feasible. So it is wise to know the uncooked 
methods as well. Of course the all-cream 
recipe is an easy one to make. It consists 
merely of sweetened and flavored thin cream 
which may be put together in an instant, 
frozen and served, and is very delicious. 

But not everyone can afford this formula. 
Here is one which is just as easy to make 
and approximates the all-cream formula in 
richness and popularity and lends itself par- 
ticularly well to the making of fruit ice 
creams for summer meals. The formula for a 





of water and about 
two cupfuls of sugar 
for five minutes, then add the fruit juice. 
A half cupful less sugar will be sufficient 
when the fruit juice is not very tart. Let 
the mixture chill thoroughly, then strain it 
and freeze in the usual way. Generally two 
cupfuls of fruit juice is the right quantity 
to add to this amount of sirup. To this add 
two to four tablespoonfuls of lemon juice to 
bring out the flavor. Orange, raspberry, 
strawberry, blackberry, and currant juices, 
or combinations of these, all make delicious 
water ices. When making lemon ice add only 
three-quarters cupful of the fruit juice to the 
sirup. 

The serving of plain vanilla ice cream in a 
sherbet glass with a sauce poured over is an 
other delectable variation. By adding a 
sauce a commonplace ice cream is converted 
into a novelty. The well-known chocolate, 
coffee, carame: and maple sauces of soda- 
fountain popularity are delicious and may 
often be made of materials at hand, but the 
seasonal fruits offer the means for making 
sauces most unique in character. Both of the 
following sauces are simple and easily made: 


PLAIN Fruit Sauce. Boil together one 
cupful of sugar with half a cupful of water 
for five minutes. When cool add two cupfuls 
of crushed fruit. Stir well tegether and serve 
over vanilla ice cream. 


Foamy Fruit Sauce. Beat the whites of 
three eggs until they are stiff and dry. Then 
beat in gradually three-quarters of a cupful 
of sugar and an equal quantity of any fruit 
juice or finely crushed fruit. When all are 
blended together pour over plain ice cream. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—lIn the September issue 
we will tell you of The Ladies’ Home Journal’s new 
Testing Kitchen, and what its installation will 
mean to you. 
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The beach at Deauville—rendezvous 
of les élégantes from all the world. 





SPECIAL 
SAMPLE OFFER 


In return for 15¢ Monsieur 
Kerkoff’s Importateurs 
will send to Madame their 
Parisian paquet contain, 
ing dainty samples of 
Djer-Kiss Parfum, Face 
Powder and Sachet. 
Address Alfred H. Smith 
Co., 40 West 34th Street, 
New York City 
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FACE POWDERS } 
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From DEAUVILLE ~ 


ews of the Day’s 


“Mode de Toilette’ 


Deauville ! That French seaside village which becomes for a few 
short weeks the rendezvous of les élégantes from all the world. 
Deauville! There one naturally looks for the day’s mode in 
the intimate affairs of the toilette. 


What, then, is that mode ? 


Ah! Madame, it is so simple! In the very words of France, 
it is this: “On ne mélange jamais les parfums,” (one should never 
mingle varying scents). Rather should one choose a subtle 
French odeur which will lend its fragrance to each article of the 
toilet table. 


What, then, will Madame choose but Djer-Kiss, supreme 
creation of Monsieur Kerkoff. Djer-Kiss, made in France, which 
brings to America the very spirit of Paris herself. Djer-Kiss— 
that alluring French parfum which graces with its fragrance each 
Djer-Kiss spécialité — Parfum, Toilet Water, Vegetale, Face 
Powder, Talc, Sachet, Soap, Rouges, Compacts and Creams. 


At her favorite shop, Madame may quickly obtain those 
Djer-Kiss Spécialités she does not now possess. If she knows 
not the charm of Djer-Kiss, may we suggest that she visit 
today that shop and learn through the purchase of the Djer- 
Kiss Spécialités the joy of a perfect harmony of the toilette. 


EXTRACT eo SACHET 


































ROUGE + LIP ROUGE 





FACE CREAMS SOAP 
po 
VEGETALE Made in France 





BRILLIANTINE 





KERKOFF, PARIS 
These spécialités—Rouge, Lip Rouge, Compacts and Creams 
blended here with pure Djer-Kiss Parfum imported from France 


> - 

Dijer-Kiss Talc! The best 
Tale because the finest. Cooll- 
ing after the burning sun or 
the hot summer winds. Re- 
freshing for Monsieur as well 
as Madame. 


Dijer-Kiss Face Pow- 
der! So soft! So fine! 
So pure! So French! 
Used with Djer-Kiss 
Vanishing Cream — 
the last dainty touch 
to the toilette complete. 


<— 
A © 
©1923, A.H.S.C 
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TOMATO SALAD 
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co os at a [he Mayonnaise makes the Salad 
\ | ject tomato of each toma pas 
\ | ” hin lices off top f slices and tot 
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and Carnation makes the mayonnaise, the smoothest, 
creamiest, most delicious dressing you ever served. For mak- 


mses th MOYO serv ing salad dressings as in all your cooking, for creaming coffee, 
vidual salad Plat ty perso fruits and cereals, wherever milk is needed in the home—use 
¥) gest Carnation. Itis pure milk “from contented cows.” About 60% 
ag.BGG MAYONNAISE ogee of the natural water content is removed by evaporation. The 
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“From Contented Cows” 





order from him today. 


ae. Carnation Mitk Propucts Company 
ce or vines® 
he lemon JU! 840 CARNATION BUILDING, Oconomowoc, WI1s. 


940 SruarT BuiLpinG, SEATTLE 


Milk 


Sold by Grocers Everywhere 





Carnation Milk Products Company 
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along time. I feel like somepin’ gwine hap- 
pen. I feel like I want shet de doors and de 
winders and keep her tha’. And when she go 
away she stop in de do’ of de little room 
and she say ‘Good-by’—soft, like dat. I 
ain’t know who she say it to.” 

“T know,” said the woman. 

“Den she go. She go quick down de little 
walk—and it were rainin’. Look like she 
didn’t know "bout de rain. She go down de 
road and past de big oak—and I ain’t never 
see herno mo’. Folks say de other man come 
back, and dey marry dnd go away. I ain’t 
know. 

“Anyways, it was dat same month my 
young massa come back. I could see de 
change in him. He doan talk to me, but | 
see. He doan talk to me, but he talk. Yes 
sum, he talk. He talk when he’s by hisself. 
But it ain’t to hisself, ma’am. It began dat 
fust time he come back. He was standin’ 
where she stood dat day—dat day you say 
you know what she see—in de lituse room. 
I ain’t know what ’tis, but he knowed. He 
look down like she look, a-standin’ tha’, and 
he say ‘She’s gone.’ He didn’t say it to me, 
ma’am, nor to hisself, and I ain’t know how 
come he knowed she were gone, but he said 
it. Always he say his words to somebody 
else, to somebody little—to chilluns.”’ 

“To children?” whispered the woman. 


HE old man nodded, making a tremulous 

gesture about the garden. “Sometimes 
dey’s playin’ ’mongst de flowers, sometimes 
dey’s hidin’ in de trees. Oncet he set on de 
bench here, talkin’ soft like dey was on his 
knees. Dat was one spring, in de evenin’. 
Next day he were all right ag’in. He come 
‘round wid me and look at de flowers, and I 
showed him dis little almond tree what she 
sot out wid her own hands. And he say I 
must water it and keer fer it, and he say 
I must plant lilacs by de south wall. Me—I 
done fergit she want lilacs by de south wall. 
I plant ’em like he say.” 

The woman sat staring before her. There 
had never come to her any rumor of his re 
turn. She had not known but she might find 
that he was dead. She had supposed of 
course that the place would be changed. 
Changed or unchanged, she had felt that 
only suffering waited for her here, only the 
aftermath of that fall day when she had fled 
through the rain. She had not wanted to re 
turn. But she had come at last. Something 
had been calling to her through the years, 
something had been drawing her, drawing 
her until she had come and stood before the 
little exte. And standing before it, locked 
though .: was. she had come in. She had 
come in x: « memory have its way with 
her. And memory had been kind. It had 
seemed to her that, after long wandering, she 
had come home Tt had ceemed to her that 
she could rest. But this thing—this thing 
more tragic than any tidings of his death 
could be, this new cross that she must carry 
away with her 

Her bowed head lifted with something of 
defiance. “It is not true,” she said to old 
Silas. “‘How can he be—mad, when he was 
able to pay back all that was lost?” 


HE old face brightened. “Dat’s what 

Isay,ma’am. Mebbe, sho ’nough, he see 
what I cain’t see. My old eyes is mighty 
nigh blind. But he done hear what I cain’t 
hear, ma’am, and my ears is keen. He done 
hear ’em talk back. He say ‘yes,’ and he 
say ‘no,’ and he laugh soft at what he hear— 
when dey ain’t nothin’ ’cep’ de wind.” 

The woman rose. She could not bear to 
hear more. She went over and stood by the 
south wall among the lilac bushes. A long 
time she stood there. Old Silas had gone 
back into the arbor when she turned. 

She went over to him. “May I have the 
key,” she said—“ the key to the gate?” 

Something in her voice - Old Silas 
turned. When he looked at her his face was 
alight with the joy that always came when 
the fragments of a song had welded them- 
selves together in his memory. Then his 
eyes fell. There is no tact like the tact of the 
black man. Perhaps she had not meant 
that he should remember. 

“T doan’ give de key out, ma’am,” he 
said, fumbling with the ring. “But I give it 





The Keeper of the Dream 


(Continued from Page 19) 


to you.” Then, as he laid it in her hand: 
“You ain’t need to go till you wants to. I 
gwine work now, but you kin sit here on de 
bench by de little almond tree.” 

After that the woman did not talk with 
old Silas when she came. Sometimes she 
saw him, pottering among the flowers. Often 
he pretended not to see her as she sat on the 
stone bench by the almond tree, waiting. 

Every afternoon she waited, and through 
the evening. And then one night he came. 


HE had not been there that afternoon 

Something had held heraway. Something 
had said to her, “Not yet.” But at night 
she came, opening the little gate without a 
sound. A new moon powdered the garden 
vith frail silver, etching the shadows of the 
hollyhocks along the walk. 

She did not go to her old place by the 
fountain, for someone else was there. She 
could see a figure in the moonlight on the 
bench, and she knew that it was he. He sat 
near the fountain, very still, just as she her- 
self had sat for many evenings now. 

She wanted to go to him, to cross the 
grass swiftly and softly, and lay her hand 
upon him, but something held her back. 

Suddenly, waiting in the shadow, she 
heard his voice. Whatever might be changed 
in him, she told herself, his voice was the 
same. It was the tone he had so often used 
with her, gentle, tender. 

“Children,” he said, “when the nightin- 
gale sings itis time to goin. But, little ones, 
it was love that sent you, love that drew you 
here. Flesh and blood is only a little thing, 
you know, a little coat we put on to make 
us visible to the eyes of flesh and blood. 
Love has its own eyes, its own ears.” 

Hardly knowing that she moved, the 
woman crept nearer. 

“Your mother,” he said softly, “went 
away. Her body carried her far, as bodies 
will. But we held her, didn’t we? We held 
the part that flesh and blood cannot see, 
cannot hold. And because we have held to 
this, we will draw her back. She knew you 
once, just as | know you, and sometime— 
sometime she will know you again.” 


HE woman was so close now that he 

might have heard her breathing or the 
beat of her heart. She leaned over him, her 
hand on his shoulder. “ Robin,” she said. 

She had not wished to startle him, and he 
did not seem startled. Yet her hand on his 
shoulder felt a swift tremor run through him, 
felt his own hand reach up with its warm 
clasp. “Robin,” she said gently, “I have 
come to be with you—always.”’ 

Only the closer pressure of his hand re 
plied, but somewhere in the garden there 
sounded a soft echo of her word 

‘ Always.” 

She had heard it distinctly. Now looking 
where he looked, she saw them too. They 
seemed to dawn into the moonlight, tw: 
little figures sitting 
Very still they sat, side by side, very dim 
like little stars shining through a mist. Yet 
she saw them, she knew them 

She would have reached out her arms, but 
the man, clasping her hand, drew her down 
to the bench beside him, held her within che 
circle of his arm. 

And now she saw them clearly. So still 
they were, so luminous, they might have 
been made of moonlight, as she and the 
man might have been made of shadow— 
round faces under shining hair, dark, grave 
eyes. They leaned toward her. ; 

A flutter of wings in the pink almond tree, 
and the nightingale began to sing. The 
figures on the fountain rim rose, standing 
amid the white phlox. They moved toward 
the porch and the little green door, with a 
backward turning of shining heads, a waving 
of little hands. In the patch of moonlight 
before the door they paused, waving still. 

“Good night!” the man and woman 
called. 

“Good night!’ the echo came. 

The little wind died in the trees. The 
moonlight faded from the door. The moon- 
light faded from the bench. But somewhere 
through the garden there moved still the 
echo of the woman’s word: 


on the fountain rin 


“ Always.” 











For fifteen years, it has preserved 
her Oriental Rugs from wear 


Perhaps the oldest rug in the city 
of Detroit is an antique, patriarch 
of a rare group of oriental floor 
coverings that many people have 
admired upon the floors of the 
picturesque home of Mrs. R. S 
Mason, at 134 Arden Place. 
Since it came into the possession 
of Mrs. Mason in 1908, this vet 
eran rug has been subjected daily 
to hard usage in the living and 
dining rooms. 

“I attribute its remarkable color, 
condition and shape,” she states, 
“to the fact that it has been 
regularly beaten, swept and air- 
cleaned by The Hoover. 
“Likewise, my other valuable rugs 


She HOOVER 


It BEATS --- as ii Sweeps 


The wonderful new Hoover — lighter, handsomer, bet- 
ter — will be gladly demonstrated on your rugs, with- 
out obligation, by any Authorized Dealer. Five to 
seven dollars a month soon pays for a Hoover. 


THe 


Hoover Company, 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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—some of them twenty and thirty 
years old—touay are alive with 
color and belie their ages, due to 
this same care. 

“The Hoover, amconvinced from 
fifteen years of continuous experi- 
ence, preserves one’s rugs from 
wear as well as keeps them looking 
their best. Moreover, soeffectively 
does it clean that not once have 
I had to send out my rugs— it is 
a totally unnecessary bother and 
expense where a Hoover is used. 





“My friends, too, say there is no 
cleaner like a Hoover. Really I 
cannot conceive of anything else 
that could give such complete 
satisfaction.” 


as it Cleans 


North Canton, Ohio 
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of the cost—but 

large. part of 
the success of 
your prcsct Tes 
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| 
| 
| an the best results 


The safe way—and 
the economical way, to 
buy sugar is to order 
Domino Granulated 
Sugar in packages. Every 

ckage is full weight, 
hi ghly refined and of 
maximum sweetening 
power. 


FREE! 


We will send you a 
book of gummed labels 
for your preserve jars 
upon request. Also 
Domino Preserving Rec- 
ipes, Sugar Etiquette 
and the “Story of Sugar.” 
Address — American 
Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, 117 Wall Street, 
New York City. 
























































































































































SAVE THE FRUIT CROP 

















“Sweeten it with Domino” 


Granulated, , 
Tablet, Powdered, 
Confectioners, Brown; 
Golden Syrup; 
Cinnamon and Sugar; 
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gathering by their lords. These kindled their 
pipes and debated trade and politics, while 
their helpmeets and the few men courageous 
enough to confess a love for literary creation 
carried through the evening’s program. 

Original verses and essays were read and 
criticized. Toward most of these the burghers 
assumed a tolerant and humorous air, but it 
is probable that even they ceased puffing and 
gossiping to listen on the gala nights when 
Steendam read a new 
poem. He was the 
author of a volume 
of verse, Den Distel- 
vink — The Gold- 
finch—which still 
retains position in 
Dutch literature, and 
was New York’s first 
full-fledged poet. 

In his house on 
“The Broad Way,” 
as it was then called, 
Steendam wrote many verses that give de- 
lightful pictures of life on Manhattan Island 
three h years ago. 

The young of Nieuw Amsterdam had 
boisterous games. Even the older men 
turned now and then to sport, but, for the 
mature women, the days spent in the elab- 
orate ritual of Dutch housekeeping were 
followed by evenings of a simple, sweet devo- 
tion to this fragile thing, culture, which they 
had brought tenderly overseas to a harsh 
land. By such gatherings the foundation of 
New York’s Society was laid on intellect. 

A century later, though another flag flew 
over the port and the Dutch speech was 
giving way before the English of those who 
had renamed the city New York, the literary 
circles still endured. Love of intellectual 
amusement, imported by the Dutch, was 
sustained and elaborated by those who fol- 
lowed. 

Isabella Morris and Mrs. David Clarkson, 
both prominent in the Society of the 1750's, 
wrote essays and homilies, many of which 
found their way into print. Mrs. Clarkson 
also imported books from Europe and, with 
some friends, established a private circulat- 
ing library. Maidens of the social system of 
that period studied sculpture under a Mrs. 
Bevans. Most of the pupils contented them- 
selves with modeling in wax, but a few were 
graduated into working in clay. They did 
quaint profiles of their friends, some of which 
endure to this day—-clay bas-reliefs laid down 
on a background of Della Robbia blue. 


Society and Intellect Drift Apart 


HE chief literary circle of that period 

usually met at the home of William Liv- 
ingston, whose daughter, Susan, who married 
John Cleaves Symmes, and her cousin, Lady 
Kitty Alexander, were moving spirits of the 
organization. Even in those days literature 
fell foul of the censor. Certain ballads con 
trived by somecne in the circle, probably 


Livingston himself, were judged seditious 
and irreverent by the governor, at whom 
they were directed, and by his order were 


burned by the public hangman. 

Women of a hundred years ago wrote verse 
almost as universally as girls of the last gen- 
eration played the piano, though probably 
no better. 

Up to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, Society and intellect had been al- 
most synonymous terms. In the years that 
followed, representatives of the two orders 
drifted further and further apart. By 1880 
the old-fashioned literary circle where women 
derived amusement, recreation and improve- 
ment through their own artistic effort had 
been superseded by more extravagant if 
less wholesome forms of entertainment. So- 
ciety was devoting itself more and more to 
sport, whether in the open or about the card 
table. Spectacular social affairs had elimi- 
nated the quiet evenings among congenial 
friends that once had been the city’s chief 
social relaxation. 

In the early 80’s women of the old New 
York Society who had looked with regret 
upon this inundation of social intellect by 
the tidal waves of wealth reéstablished a 
literary circle, carefully restricted as to mem- 
bership, entirely serious as to purpose. Its 








aim was the development of literary talent 
among members of the city’s fading patrician 
Society. For more than forty years this or- 
ganization has carried on its work. Its mem- 
bers are selected from among only the most 
irreproachable socially. Each of them is 
obliged to present periodically some litevary 
effort for the consideration of the circle. 

This modern successor to the old Dutch 
literary gatherings was named Les Cause- 
ries de Lundi. Its 
founders were Mrs. 
Hamilton Fish, Mrs. 
William Griffin, Mrs. 
John Astor, Mrs. John 
Sutherland, Mrs. John 
Kean, Miss Hamilton, 
Miss Gibbs and some 
others of equal social 
standing. Its mem- 
bers who have taken 
their piaces among 
professional litera 
folk include Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield, 
the novelist, a descendant of Elizabeth Fitch, 
whose insistence that each of the Connecticut 
militiamen should wear a feather in his hat 
inspired the writing of Yankee Doodle, and 
Miss Justine Bayard Erving, historian and 
critic, a member of the thirteenth generation 
in direct descent from Judith Bayard of New 
York’s first literary circle. 


ecAuthors Snubbed the Aristocrats 


OCIETY’S hauteur and pride in ancestry 
inspired Washington Irving to write his 
Knickerbocker’s History, which lacerated 
the sensibilities of the ancestor-worshiping 
New Yorkers. Eventually Irving’s fame be- 
came so great that the social system was 
obliged to accept the man who had affronted 
it. Society’s association with Irving did 
little to make it think more kindly of the 
professional writer. He was a moody man, 
subject to fits of sullen depression caused, the 
romantic said, by the death of his betrothed, 
Matilda Hoffman. He never married, and 
her picture always stood at his bedside. It 
is now in the New York Historical Society. 
English authors carried on the work of 
making their profession socially unpopular. 
One of the first of these to come to New York 
was Thomas Moore, then at the height of his 
fame. He was a lofty and superior little 
man, patronizing in his pleasant moments 
and at other times surpassingly rude. He 
snubbed New York Society, which had wel- 
comed him, and certain of the more sensitive 
members of the organization snubbed him in 
turn. 

Dickens and Thackeray did nothing dur- 
mg their American tours to reéstablish liter- 
ary men in the good graces of Society. They 
were scornful and caustic toward American 
institutions, even American aristocracy, and 
Doc iety responded by becoming more sus 
picious and resentful toward the profession 
they represented 

Steendam, the Dutch verse maker, had 
been highly esteemed by Dutch Society 
William Cullen Bryant, one of the greatest 
of American poets, received no welcome into 
the social organization of his day, despite his 
high position as author and editor. Society 
and intellect were losing their ground of 
common understanding. 

Despite fortunes made through writing 
by men outside the social circle, literature re- 
mained during this period, as far as New 
York Society was concerned, largely in the 
hands of women. Their sex had first fostered 
and cherished it. In addition, men of Society 
who yearned for fame rather than fortune in 
those days, turned for the gratification of 
that hunger to politics rather than to the arts 
or sciences. 

Gentlemen of ambition devoted their ener- 
gies to the service of their country or, more 
properly, to the service of this or that po- 
litical party. Politics, in that far-away time, 
had not yet fallen into social disrepute. It 
was a profession indorsed by Society. Burr 
dimmed the glory of the calling first as far 
as New York’s patricians were concerned. 
Jackson blighted it still further for them. 
The growth in power and corruption of 
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Handyand Ready 


For Instant Use 


Women have learned that the 
creer 7. S- Saw anearelaaneart y 


—- pick up litter, threads, 
he tatie a ust. 


And that the cleaner is for periodic clean- 
ing which no woman does every day. 
So even where there is a cleaner the 
Bissell is still indis ble—the easiest, 
most efficient and durable sweeper made. 
And, lasting 15 years, on the average, it 
is obviously the most economical. 


ABissell Cyco Ball Bearing CarpetSweep- 
er is much more than a box with four 
wheels and a brush. It is a perfect mech 

anism, with patented features that ince 
thorough work, easy running, long life. 


Sold by furniture, hardware, department and house- 
furnishing stores everywhere. Booklet on request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
214 Erie St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BISSELL’S 


Carpet Sweeper 


at around $5.00, depending 
upon grade and locality. 





If you would have a house, large 

or small, that is architecturally 
correct, for sugges@pons send $1.00 
for fifty large 1Otographs 93 of 
houses of all sizes by noted arct 
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“Down, Down!! 
You'll RUIN my dress” 


“And it only just came 
back from the cleaner’s.” 


Call for Carter’s Spotty 
Racer, the latest and safest 
spot eradicator. It will 
remove the spot and leave 
the dress as spick and span 
as ever, and it is simple 
to use. 


gy from the puppy's paws, 
the baby’s fingers, grease 
spots, stains, ink spots, rust 
marks—their name is ! 
Carter’s Racers (Erasers) will 
remove them all 

Carter’s Spotty for grease, oil 
and dirt. 

Carter’s Rusty for rust and 
fruit stains on white and colored 
goods. 

Carter’s Inky for ink spots on 
cloth, wood, paper, etc. 

Buy the whole Racer family 
from your druggist or stationer. 
Send for booklet, “‘Spot Insur- 
ance,”’ giving the many uses of 
Carter’s Racers (Erasers) 


THE 
CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
BOSTON MONTREAL 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


« CARTER'S 
’ RACERS 


Corns 


Just 

















Bluejay 


The simplest way to end a corn 
is Blue-jay. Stops the pain in- 
stantly. Then the corn loosens 
and comes out. Made in clear 
liquid and in thin plasters. The 
action is the sarie. 


At your druggist 
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Mate ot (2% Woman's Most Useful 


Traveling Companion 
A Daisy Hat Bag 


makes it possible to take 
short or long trips and carry 
one or more extra hats and 
small necessities. 
Rainproof, lightweight, 
eary to carry on the arm. 
DeLuxe Type (Patent 
Pull Chain). 

All sizes, 16, 18 and 
20 in., $5.00 

Button Type 16 in. $3.25, 
18 in. $3.50, 20 in. $3.75. 
Sold at all leading De- 
partment Stores, Luggage, 
Millinery and Gift shop’, 
or sent direct for 0c extra. 
Ask for the Daisy. 


The DAISY PRODUCTS, Inc. 
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Tammany and similar organizations finally 
compelled Society to withdraw its sanction 
of politics as a profession. 

While men of birth and lineage were still 
engaged with problems of government 
women of their own caste were establishing 
themselves in literature. One of the first to 
profit largely from her pen was Miss Susan 
Warner, a woman of aristocratic inheritance, 
whose novel, The Wide, Wide World, pub 
lished under the pen name of Elizabeth 
Wetherell, rivaled in popularity Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. Others of social standing who were 
achieving literary fame were Mrs. James 
Parton, sister of N. P. Willis, known as 
Fanny Fern, essayist and poet, and Miss 
Eliza Leslie, a pioneer in the compilation of 
cookbooks 

Music has always been a more docile and 
socially acceptable art than literature. In 
New York it has depended largely upon the 
generosity of Society for its existence. With 
the support of wealthy patrons withdrawn, 
opera could not be given in its present form. 
This condition has existed since the first 

ras were presented in the old Park 
ter. In this institution, which preceded 
the now obsolete Academy of Music, which 
was a forerunner of the present Metropolitan 
Opera House, society matrons not only sub- 
scribed for boxes but had the right to deco- 
rate them in whatever way they saw fit. In 
consequence, the “horseshoe” on opera 
nights resembled nothing so much as a shat- 
tered and badly scrambled rainbow. Mrs. 
Mary Mason Jones’ box was considered the 
most luxurious; she had had it upholstered 
in blue silk and had had all its more plebeian 
metal work replaced with silver. 

Society’s reluctance to form alliances with 
intellect, unindorsed by wealth and family, 
has exerted more than a little influence upon 
the intellectual life of the city itself. The 
New York Historical Society is one of the 
oldest organizations of its sort in America. 
It was founded by Society. It has enjoyed, 
during a century of existence, the patronage 
and approval of the social organization. John 
Jay was one of its first presidents. From its 
foundation on, its officers, with few excep- 
tions, have been drawn from the ranks of the 
socially elect 


Socially Unacceptable 


“HORTLY after the Civil War a number 
of wealthy citizens determined to estab- 
lish a museum of art. Before the corner stone 
was laid for what is now the magnificent 
Metropolitan Museum on upper Fifth 
Avenue, the men behind the project proposed 
a combination with the New York Historical 
Society, which already housed 


many art treasures properly be- ——— 


longing in the projected mu- BA 
seum To many this 


s 
4 
amalgamation seemed fa k 
logical and proper fi nee 


he 


4A 


The officers of the 
Historical Society, 
headed and inspind 
by Ni holas Fish, re- 
jected the proposal. 
Their refusal was not 
based on artistic or 
financial scruples. 
The patrician leaders 
of the New York His- 
torical Society con- 
sidered some of the 
museum backers un- 
ucceptable socially. 
They refused to asso- 
ciate with them, even 
in the name of art. 

Today the marble 
colonnades of one of 
the greatest art cen- 
ters in the world ' 
stretch along the east 
side of Central Park. Across the park stands 
the modest building of the New York His- 
torical Society, a rather moribund institu- 
tion, but still patrician. 

At least once the question of social ac- 
ceptability has had a direct influence upon 
the educational life of New York. Not so 
many years ago Columbia University was 
about to choose a new president. There were 








two leading candidates for the post. One of 
these was the logical choice, a man of great 
culture, experience as a teacher and admin- 
istrative ability. The other from all points 
of view was less acceptable, but he was 
chosen. After grave consideration it was de 
cided that the logical choice had all the 
qualifications save one: His wife was a 
woman whom New York Society had never 
accepted. That was why he did not become 
president of Columbia. 

The history of the university is so inex- 
tricably woven into the city’s social system 
that tradition has laid down the dictate that 
the institution’s president becomes, when 
elected, a member of New York Society, 
whatever his previous social position 

In spite of present-day Society’s indif 
ference to intellect, the influence of the old 
Dutch literary circles still endures. The urge 
to write seems inherent in many. whose 
ancestry on Manhattan Island runs back 
through a dozen or more generations. Some, 
like Alice Duer Miller, Edith Wharton, 
Gouverneur Morris and others of the t 
day, have made their livelihood by pen. 


Fame Tricked the Professor 


SET of jingles scribbled as a jest by one 
member of patrician New York Society 
re-icrmed a legend and created a national 
myth. Saint Nicholas— Santa Claus —is 
known to the children of The Netherlands as 
a stalwart young man who rides about the 
world in December on a white horse, followed 
by a black serpent. He leaves gifts at the 
homes of good boys and girls, and in addi- 
tion supplies poor but virtuous maidens with 
dowries. 

The Santa Claus of the reindeer, the sack 
full of toys and the chimney-descending 
propensities is a purely American character. 
He was created in an idle moment by a grave 
professor in the General Theological Semi 
nary, whose knowledge of Oriental languages 
and the masterly books written by him con- 
cerning them have been forgotten, while the 
verses he wrote to amuse his children still 
endure. Clement C. Moore was a member 
of the old New York aristocracy and a pro- 
fessor of great erudition. He was also 
wealthy, and the property upon which the 
theological seminary now stands was his gift 
to the institution he served. One Christmas- 
tide he wrote A Visit from St. Nicholas 
to please his children. His wife, without his 
knowledge, sent the verses to a newspaper. 

Like Byron, Professor Moore woke to find 
himself famous. Unlike the English poet, he 
did not relish his fame. His verses ran from 
one end of the country to the other. His pic- 

ture of the “jolly old elf” became 
—~ graven forall time on the hearts 
Ben * of American children. The 
AQ books he had devoted years 

of his life to writing were 
too erudite to aroust 

much interest. His jin 
gle became a classi 
He became known as 
the creator of the 

American Santa 

Claus. Each Christ- 
mas Eve in New York 
children gather about 
the grave of Clement 
C. Moore, professor of 
Oriental languages, 
and sing carols to the 
memory of the man 
who made the Amer- 
ican Santa Claus. 
Intellect will never 
return toScciety in its 
present form. Artists, 
scientists, educators, 
inventors are far too 
busy in their own 
spheres to take on ad- 
ditional burdens for the sake of numbering 
themselves among the socially elect. Men 
of brains are individualistic and democratic. 
They have felt no need for an organized 
aristocracy such as birth upheld and wealth 
now pretends to foster. There is no society 
of intellect in America. At present one might 
also say with almost equal truth that there 
is no intellect in American Society. 




















an rip to 
escape the mid- 
summer heat~ 


be you are going to Europe 
this year, plan your trip 
for August or September. 
Europe is delightful then. 
August days that are miser- 
ably hot here are cool and 
delightful at sea. 


The United States Lines 
operates four separate serv- 
ices to Europe. The larg- 
est ship in the world, the 
great Leviathan, plys be- 
tween New York, South- 
ampton and Cherbourg, 
with a sailing every three 
weeks. Three other first 
class ships sail to Plymouth, 
Cherbourg and Bremen. 


The First Class Ships are: 
Pres. Roosevelt Aug. 11 Sept. 15 
Leviathan . . Aug. 18 Sept. 8 
Geo. Washington Sept. 1 Oct. 6 
Pres. Harding Sept.22 Oct. 18 


In addition there are eight splen- 
did cabin ships—five to London 
and three to Bremen. 


Send in the blank below today 
and Jearn about this great fleet. 
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INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. 8S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Sec. C271 Washington, D. C. 





Please send without obligation the U. S. Government 
Booklet giving travel facts. I am considering a trip 
to the Orient LJ, Burope LI, South America | 


My Name —— 


My Street No. or R. F. D. 


‘yeras = State. J 
— 

United States Lines 

45 Broadway New York City 

Agencies in all the Principal Citi-s 

Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
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_ Does your baby 
cry at night? 


. O a baby’s supersensitive 
skin the pain of irritation 
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from dampness is severe. 


Especially at night, use a 
| special powder—Zinc Stearate 
Merck—made to shed water. 


It will protect your baby’s 
tender skin from chafing and 
painful irritation due to moisture 
and perspiration. 


Be sure to dust it on freely 
after bathing and when changing. 


At your druggist’s 


MERCK & CO. | 


45 Park Place 28 St. Sulpice St. 
New York 





Montreal — 


MERCK 
Baby Products 


Zinc Stearate Merck 
Talcum Powder Merci 
Milk Sugar Merck 
Barley Flour Merck 
Boric Acid Merck 
Sodium Bicarbonate 


Merck 


Liquid Petrolatum 
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have known how to tell a wash-woman to 
go about a washing, and the making of clear 
starch was a thing unknown to me. It is 
true that I had never been extravagant with 
money—I had never had the chance to be— 
but I knew nothing of a weekly budget or how 
to buy a steak or any of the economies that 
maintain the maximum of nourishment on 
the minimum of expenditure. 

It’s queer about educating girls. There is 
scarcely a girl who doesn’t expect to get 
married, who may not have to 
spend hours of each day at 
homemaking; and yet if you 
are so unfortunate as not to 
learn how to run a house in 
your own home there are few 
schools where you will learn it 
I knew something 
about Roman history 
and Napoleon, but I 
knew nothing about 
the help that system 
was even in the run- ¢ 
ning of a small apart- 
ment. I knew Cesar and Cicero and Vergil, 
but I had never heard how long to cook a 
roast of beef. I didn’t even know there was 
a right way and a wrong way to make a bed; 
I just knew some beds looked better when 
they were made than others. 

Not once did I suspect that had I known 
my job Kerry’s money would have gone 
further, with some of it saved for emergency; 
that he would have been better fed and so 
better equipped for work; and that I would 
have been far more use to him because I 
would have been happy in doing what I could 
do well; happy from the inside out, not a 
surface happiness put on to please my hus- 
band when he came home, and heightened to 
fervor with his demonstrative love, a fervor 
that only left a more somber reaction in the 
gloomy hours when he was not with me. 


a OU need a different outlook,” said 

Kerry one night. “We'll go to a melo- 
drama.”’ We hadn’t gone to the theater much 
because even the cheap tickets were so ex- 
pensive, and because Kerry’s foot just about 
lasted through the day’s work and it was 
plain cruelty to make him walk on it after 
he’d climbed those four flights of stairs and 
was finally in his leather chair with his feet 
on a stool. 

This evening he ordered a taxi and we 
went to the best mystery play of the decade, 
where the suspense lasted until the last cur- 
tain. I was enchanted. I held on to Kerry’s 
hand and my breath came fast. And between 
acts Kerry’s translucent gaze infolded me 
with entire absence of the trouble that had 
lurked there recently. But between the 
second and third act he got all white. 

“My dear,” he said at length, “would 
you mind if I left you a bit? You see I’m 
pretty long-legged and almost any theater 
seat cramps me and my foot seems unusually 
bad tonight.” 

“Oh, Kerry, you'll miss the last act and it 
won’t be half so much fun without you.” 

“T’ll come back for it. I’m going to the 
dressing room and take off my shoe.” 

“Take it off here.’”’ But he shook his head, 
and I was left alone. He did not get back for 
the last act and my disappointment was all 
out of proportion to the occurrence. I know 
I was glad the audience was nearly gone 
when Kerry came back, for I could wipe the 
tears away less surreptitiously. 

“It just spoils the lovely play,” I sobbed; 
“you might have taken off your shoe where 
you were. What’s the use of being so proud 
about a thing you’re going to have the rest 
of your life?” 

His face looked drawn as he limped to the 
door. “I did more than take off my shoe, 
my dear. I went to a doctor near by. Still, 
I might as well have stayed with you, for all 
he did was to offer me morphine to sleep 
tonight. And I haven’t come to that yet.” 

XVIII 
\ E TRIED a Saturday matinee with 
more success, except that I forgot the 
marketing, and Sunday we hadn’t a thing to 
eat but macaroni and bacon. “Come,” said 
Kerry, “I’m going to ask you to tea tomor- 
row at the Ritz, at four. You are to wear 















your prettiest frock and your lightest-colored 
silk stockings. I can’t have you getting old 
under my eyes.” 

“Won’t it be horribly expensive?” 

“We've saved it today.” 

It was honestly jolly to wake up next 
morning and know that presently I should be 
obliged to put on my prettiest frock. It was 
one of those brisk, clear fall days when New 
York puts on its glittering jewels and laughs 
aloud at all the sorrow in the world. The 

avenue was a riot of color 

and glitter and brilliancy. 

I hesitated over which 

a door to use at the Ritz and 

‘ as I stood there a smart 
af little touring car was 
driven up by a liveried 
chauffeur and out stepped 
Kerry and a perfectly 
stunning woman. It was 
not until I saw the face 
hidden by the meshed 
veil and the silver fox 
about the throat that 
I recognized Bertha Lansell—Bertha not as 
I had seen her, sunburned under a broad 
hat, but Bertha exquisitely tailored, artfully 
eaten ps daintily gloved and shod. She 
ooked the expensive product of many servi- 
tors, and Kerry handed her out of the car as 
one handles a perishable thing of inestimable 
value. Bertha took me in with a quick look 
from head to toe while she held out her hané 


Y DEAR,” she said, “‘ how glad I am to 

see you! Hays blew in to our Long 
Island place only yesterday. I didn’t know 
until then that you were here. I telephoned 
Kerry an hour ago to offer my congratula- 
tions and he said he was taking you to tea, 
and I asked to come along.” 

As we moved into the tea room Bertha 
asked innumerable questions about where 
we lived and what kind of wedding trip we 
had had. And all the while she was studying 
Kerry narrowly. When she had finished her 
tea she asked abruptly: “erry, have you 
seen Fergus lately? You look worse than you 
did when you came home from the war, and 
that was pretty bad.” 

“T saw him in Boston twe months ago.” 

“You should see him again. I don’t be- 
lieve you’re getting air and sunshine enough. 
Don’t you remember Fergus made you go to 
bed outdoors for weeks when you came back 
looking as you do now. Listen: Will you 
and Amy come to Long Island over this week- 
end? You know Amy needs the variety.” 

I thought of four days of not cooking what 
I had to eat and it seemed to me that that 
variety would pay for almost any discomfort 
in the world. Kerry telegraphed me one of 
his quick looks. “We'll be delighted. Is it 
a house party?” 

“Oh, a little one.”” There was an absent 
tone in her voice. “People you know. No, 
not Fergus. He hasn’t time for week-ends, 
though if I told him Amy was to be there he 
might come. Heavens, how he has raved over 
her coloring. Your color isn’t quite so bril 
liant, Amy. You’re keeping her too close, 
Kerry.” 


\ HEN the big shining car came for us 
Friday Bertha was not in it. We were 
driven through roads hung with the scarlet 
banners of a warm and golden autumn. I 
had not known how hungry I was for the 
country after so many weeks of city streets. 
“Ts it not lovely?” I asked as we rolled 
evenly along through the bracing autumn air. 
Kerry looked moody, the way a man looks 
when he’s deing something he doesn’t want 
to do, but can’t get out of. “If you’d mar- 
ried one of those other rejected suitors you 
might have ridden like this whenever you 
wanted to.” And this was so unlike Kerry 
I wondered if his foot was hurting him. 
“Yes, but I’d have had to ride with him, 
and that would have spoiled it all. Besides, it 
works both ways; you don’t even have to 
marry Bertha to ride in her car if you want 
to.” 
He made no answer and a faint chill fell 
between us. The chill did not lessen as we 
drove to the door preceded by a long gray car. 


~ 
(Continued on Page 99) 
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DonpGeE BROTHERS 
TOURING CAR 


If there is one word which will sum up the 
average owner’s impression of Dodge Brothers 
Touring Car, that word is dependable. 


If there is a word to express the quality 
which Dodge Brothers have striven, above 
all else, to build into the Touring Car, it is— 
again—dependable. 


Indeed, it is not too much to say that the 
word dependable has come to be definitely 
associated, the nation over, with Dodge 
Brothers Touring Car—and the other vehicles 
bearing their name. 


Nor have Dodge Brothers built this enviable 
reputation through advertising. They have 
built motor cars, so dependable in fact that 
the word has presented itself automatically | 
to the public mind. aa . | 











The price is $880 f. o. b. Detroit 
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Let us glance out across the mirror of the 


new that one is surprised to find them so soon 
in hosiery. 

Yet instinctively one knows that the tasteful 
sheerness of the most attractive ankles can 
not be other than McCallum-created, and then 
too, one always knows instinctively that the 
McCallum colors set stocking style. 

You, too, may wear McCallum Silk Stockings 

they cost no more than stockings without 


distinction. Prices begin at two dollars. 


McCALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY 
NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Silk Hosiery in sur 
; The McCallum de luxe “VW 
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“I thought as much,” said Kerry. “She 
couldn’t forgo that. There is Tony’s car.’ 

We entered a broad hall where tea was 
being served by a footman to a group of 
about ten people. 

“The typical English entrance at tea 
time,” caroled Mrs. Lansell from the tea 
table. “‘Come here and have your tea before 
you go upstairs.”’ 

The house was a lovely old-fashioned one 
of white clapboard and green roof, as gay 
with cretonnes inside as the grounds outside 
were with flowers. Inside there*were no mus 
tard colors or brown woodwork, but rose and 
yellow, and white enamel. The window of 
our charming bedroom overlooked the Sound, 
with a bit of sandy beach below it, and the 
bathroom was no little cubby hole with an 
air chute that let in all the fine dust from 
a hundred chimneys, but a man’s spacious 
dressing room of shining white with a shav- 
ing table and a broad window that looked 
out on the sea. I went from one room to the 
other with a sigh of content while Kerry low- 
ered himself languidly into the chaise longue 
by the window. 


Ts room pep hone rang and Hays Lan- 
sell asked if ke erry would take a at 
bridge for an hour before dinner. The kids 
were going to try swimming, but Bertha and 
he thought the water was too cold. When 
Kerry had gone I found I didn’t have my 
bag and I opened the door, trying to think 
where I had left it. I almost ran into Tony. 

“Hi, is that where you live? Aren’t you 
going swimming? ” Ton + was frankly study- 
ing me. “ Where’re you going?” 

“I’m going to get my traveling bag. It’s 
down in the hall.” 

“T'll get it for you this time. Next time 
you can ring for a servant.” 

I leaned against my door while Tony ran 
downstairs, a little troubled because it had 
never occurred to me, even after a summer 
in mother’s cottage, to ring for a servant. 
Tony set my bag on a chair inside the door 
and unstrapped it. A pink silk stocking 
fell out. 

“Thank you,” said Tony and put it in his 
pocket. 

“Tony, I have to have that. It’s the only 
pink pair I have, and I have to wear it with 
my dinner dress tonight.” 

“T’ll get you twenty pairs of assorted pink 
colors.” 

“Don’t be such an idiot, Tony.” 

But Tony went through the door. “I'll 
see you on the beach.” 

But I didn’t go swimming, and for a reason 

whose significance I would not acknowledge. 
It was merely the certainty in Tony’s voice 
that he would see me on the beach that kept 
me in my room. I dressed before Kerry re 
turned. My frock had touches of black and 
silver embroidery that Elise had put on it 
to give it a touch of Paris—fortunately, be 
ause I could wear black stockings with it 
I looked at myself in the long glass of the 
bathroom door and then I pulled off one black 
tocking and one black slipper and replaced 
them with the one pink stocking I had left 
ind a pink slipper. And when Kerry came 
in I curled up on the chair that he might not 
notice my feet. 


ERRY was still moody and didn’t notice 

anything, but the house party was nei- 
ther moody nor unobservant. They hailed 
my arrival in theiz midst with shouts of ap- 
preciation that made even Kerry look at me 
in surprise. 

“Look at the new Paris style,”’ said Hays 
Lanseil, astonished eyes on my ankles. 

“What are you doing, Amy?” asked 
Bertha. “Training for the chorus?” 

“T can’t help it,” I said. “Tony has my 
pink stocking.” 

There was a moment’s silence that in that 
noisy group might have meant anything; 
then Tony came in for enough rapid fire 
to have dazed any ordinary person. 

“He shall produce it if it takes all the men 
in the place to search him,” said Bertha 
with glee. “Come now, Tony, where is that 
stocking?” 

“You can all search your heads off,” said 
Tony impudently. “I do not leave a thing 
so valuable about. It is with my banker.” 


Cfeet of Olay 
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We were seating ourselves at the dinner 
table. ‘The trouble is,” I complained, “the 
stocking’s like my reputation, it’s so much 
more valuable to me than to Tony.” 

“The plaintiff's case is perfect,” said 
Hays Lansell. “Kerry, you’re the lady’s 
natural defender. It’s your turn to do some- 
thing.” 


ERRY was the only unsmiling man at 
the table. “Good!” he said. And before 
one could have guessed what he was about, 
he had Tony by the shoulder and had run a 
hand first into one coat pocket and then into 
the other. Kerry drew out a long pink silk 


stocking. “In the defendant there is no 
truth,” said Kerry 

lhe table applauded uproariously as Kerry 
laid the stocking gravely before me. “Con 


viction of perjury,” said Lansell. “How 
shall he be punished?” 

“T’m the one to impose sentence,” said 
Bertha, “since it occurred in my bailiwick.”’ 
She sent a side look at Kerry, with a flash of 
slyness in it. “‘One dozen pairs of silk stock- 
ings shall be delivered to the plaintiff, size 
eight and a half.” 

“The punishment is just,” said Kerry, 
“but the stockings should go to the hostess, 
not the guest, since it is the hostess who is 
outraged by such a solecism having occurred 
in her house.” 

Again there was that faint pause by which 
undercurrents are apprehended by alert 
minds. Then Hays spoke: “ Right as far as 
it goes, but it does not go far enough. One 
dozen pairs of silk stockings to every lady 
here. For every lady has suffered nervous 
shock over so bold a theft. If such a thing 
could happen, under such a hostess, no 
woman is safe. The thief must recompense 
them all.” 

“Hear! Hear!” the women applauded. 
“A righteous judgment.” 

“Tt shall be done,” said Tony. “ Will each 
lady consult with me concerning size and 
color?” pas 

XIX 

T IS hard to hide things from a man who 

says little but watches you with second- 
sight. A dozen times I said to myself that 
Kerry should not find me dull and bored 
when he came home at night, yet again I 
knew I was failing by the way Kerry tried to 
make the evenings repay me for the days, 
and by the way he kept urging me to go 
out each day, even if I only walked on the 
Avenue. 

We had had a cook for a time, but the 
additional expenses used up our savings until 
I had to let her go. 

One day as I passed Bendick’s with its 
windows filled with velvet coats and gold and 
silver frocks, a slim figure in black came out 
of the narrow door labeled “For Employes 
Only,” halted suddenly and crouched back 
ward. It is a movement to arrest anyone’s 
attention, and I slowed up and then stopped 
for it was Elise 

y, Elise,” I cried, “I didn’t know you 
were in New York od mother here? When 
did she come?” 


“Ah, madame, the night of your wed- 
ding . » Your mother had no further use 
forme. . . . She thought I was in some 


way responsible.” 

“Did you leave her that night, Elise?” 

“T had no choice, madame.” 

“But where could you go suddenly like 
that, at night, on an island where the ferry 
stops at ten?” She made no answer, looking 
away from me to the swirl of automobiles on 
the glittering Avenue and the shining win- 
dows with their golden gowns. And some- 
where I remembered to have seen that look 
before, just silence and unspeakable regret; 
regret not fer the thing said or the act done, 
but for the hope lost and the empty space 
that can never be filled, no matter how ten- 
derly the edges of the wound are brought 
together by after happiness. And as I 
watched her it came to me that the look had 
been in father’s face that noon in his office 
when I told him mother was going away. 

“Elise,” I said softly, “are you walking 
this way? Won’t you walk with me and tell 
me? Are you employed here, at Bendick’s?”’ 


(Continued on Page 100) 










































One of the most popu- 
lar all-purpose Keds 
For sports as well as 
general wear 































































Summer styles move constantly 
toward greater comfort 


We a few years ago was considered negligee, 
today has become accepted style. Greater com- 


fort in dress has become the dominant note in sum- 
mer fashions. 

Nowhere has this result been more marked than 
in summer footwear. 

The perfecting of Keds as a complete line of can- 
vas rubber-soled shoes has made it possible for mil- 
lions of mothers to secure for their children and 
themselves what a great orthopedic surgeon has 
called “the greatest blessing that has been offered 
to mothers in a very long time.” Keds come in 
many styles—high shoes and low, pumps, oxfords 
and sandals. 

A welcome relief from stiff hot shoes. Tired feet 
can now return to their natural form and breathe, 
and foot muscles can be strengthened. Keds are 
anatomically correct for all normal feet. 


Why you should insist on Keds 


Keds are the standard by which all canvas rubber- 
soled shoes are judged. They make you proud of 
their appearance as well as enthusiastic about their 
comfort and wear. 

Keds, of course, vary in price according to type. 
But no matter what kind of Keds you buy, every 
pair gives you the highest possible value at the price. 

Remember—while there are other shoes that may 
at first glance look like Keds, no other shoe can 
give you real Keds value. Keds are made only by 
the United States Rubber Company. If the name 
Keds isn’t on the shoes, they aren’t real Keds. 


United States Rubber Company 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 












Valuable hints on camping, radio. etc., are con- 
tained in the Keds Hand-book for Boys; and 
games, recipes, vacation suggestions and other 
useful information in the Keds Hand-book for 
Girls. Either sent free. Address Dept. J-3, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 


They are not Keds 
unless the name 


Keds is on the shoe 


A favorite with 
boys. Built to 
; stand the hardest wear 
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4 
fi Sometimes on long, lazy evenings with the 
; second pipe well alight and the hero of the 
i story in the book you are reading just remark- 
ing to the lady in blue that they must have 
ip : 
t met somewhere before, there is a sudden 
ft ringing at the door. Then the cheerful voices 
ey . : 
2 of friends—the greetings of welcome and the 
{ settling back for a visit. 


A Davenport Bed is the popular haven at 
such times as this. Four or five group 
themselves on its snug cushions, relaxing to 
its gracious comfort. And later, when happy 
hours of visiting must give way to hours of 
restful sleep, the Davenport Bed offers the 
comforting embrace of a restful bed, with real 
/ bedsprings, real mattress—all that a good 
bed means. 


Davenport Beds are charming and inviting 
pieces of furniture. In graceful outlines and 
with exquisite skill the designers have builded 
into them a tone of luxury and beauty that 
adds to your joy of living. 





The Davenport Bed is a modern addition to 
the furnishings of the home, saves space, and 
is easily converted from davenport to bed and 
back again. In both capacities the Davenport 
Bed is eminently practical. 

Your furniture merchant will gladly show you 
many designs and combinations of upholstery 
and woods from which you can readily 
make a selection. 








Our brochure shows photographs of 
nearly a hundred styles. Write for it. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS 
OF AMERICA 


gz0 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





SERVES BY DAY AND ge hit eee 
AS 
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“Mais oui, madame, but only for the after- 
noons. I help the women try on the gowns. 
It is considered chic for a French maid to be 
about. I am not permitted to speak English, 
even when French is not understood. I look 
rapturous and make gestures if the sale of the 
gown is uncertain. It is foolish, but one must 
live.” 

“Do you make enough to live comfort 
ably?” The shoulders shrugging so inimi- 
tably wore a light fall coat that 
did not hide their thinness, and 
her face was worn and sad. 

“Ah, madame, it seems long 
since I have done that. But 
with no recommendation from 
your mother I could not find a 
place at once. Yes, madame, if 
you are walking and will per 
mit it I will be honored to be 
allowed to walk a little way.” 

“T must buy potatoes, Elise, 
and then take the Subway to 
Sixteenth Street where I live. 
I thought I might find a gro- 
cery on Third Avenue.” 

“I know of one, madame. 
Madame has lost her cook?” 

“Oh, I’m going to cook those 
potatoes myself, Elise. I can’t 
afford a cook.” 


HE gave me a flashing look 
of surprise and inquiry. 
“Can madanie cook then?” 

“No, I can’t. I’m as stupid 
as an owl. I have a little four- 
room apartment and it takes 
me all day to clean it. I have 
two meals a day to get for two 
people, and half the time they’re not fit to 
eat. I havea fair income and never a penny 
to spare. And I have no idea what to do 
about it.” 

““ Mais, madame!” There was real concern 
in her voice. “Surely it is your inexperience 
only, or perhaps the strange way American 
girls are trained. You will pardon me, I 
know, madame, but there is so little of thrift 
here. A French woman could so well live on 
what an American throws away. There, 
madame, is your grocery store, but you must 
look at what you buy there. I know because 
I buy often of them.” 

“Then do you live near here, Elise?” There 
was a little French bakery beyond the gro- 
cery and a French café across the street. 

Into the girl’s worn face came a faint color. 
“Ah, madame, it takes so much money to 
keep well capped and collared I have not 
much for living. I live a little farther on, 
where the rent is not so high as here.” 

“Won't you take me to see, Elise? You 
see, we are paying too much rent and we live 
up four flights of steps. If I could find a 
place on the ground floor at less rent I think 
I wouldn’t care where it was.”’ 

“Madame, you would care. I live in a 
basement. There is no sunshine there. There 
are the odors of a cellar. But I can do no 


more. I would not mind the steps if they car 
ried me up above the cellar odor and the smell 
of ill-cooked food and gave me one ray of 
sunshine.” 


| STOOD before the little corner grocery 
staring at her because of the odd idea that 
had seemed to spring full-grown to my mind, 
though it must have been coming for some 
time. “Elise, I have a maid’s room on the 
very top floor, up five flights of stairs, with 
two windows in it and brand-new furniture. 
You can see the tower, and there is sun and 
there will be no maid in it because we cannot 
afford one. It is an extravagance if it goes 
unused. Will you have it until such time as 
your salary is not used up by your coilars and 
your caps?” 

The girl visibly shrank from me, her hand 
suddenly flung to her heart. For a moment 
there was silence. Then: “You would take 
me into your house like that, just to be kind, 
madame?” 

“Why not? You need the room and I have 
it and do not need it. As it is, it is a waste.” 

I was trying to speak lightly, but the girl’s 
eyes, so young in their beauty and so old in 
their misery, were fixed on me so that it was 
hard. 





“Madame,” she said breathlessly, “I live 
in the house of a woman whose every word 
offends me. What you offer me seems like a 
gift from heaven, but I cannot put this on 
you, madame. There are reasons. There is 
one I am seeking to avoid. J cannot put the 
chance upon you. One might be followed.” 

Fast as Elise spoke, it was not faster than 
my thought, nor faster than the swift vision 
of her as she came out the lighted door the 
night my lover and I had stood 
before it, came out with that 
secretive step and swinging 
grace and moved down the walk 
to Tony’s yacht. Elise was 
avoiding no one then. If she 
was avoiding someone now— if 
she lived ina basement room 
if she walked the streets in 


* | Sgr if you are seeking to 
avoid someone my house 

is the place for You will 

never be looked for there.” 

“Ah, madame, if I could re- 
pay you! My work is from 
noon to five. I can cook. Be- 
lieve me, it is a pleasure to me. 
Ican market with economy. I 
could get breakfast and dinner 
for you, madame, and put your 
house in order and k your 
things mended. I could get 
back at five-thirty and have 
dinner before seven. And it 
would give me such joy to be 
once more in a place where 
there is peace. Madame, I 
would serve you faithfully.” 

“Elise! It would be so perfect a solution 
it makes me dizzy. Only you must accept 
wages.” 

“‘ Mais non, madame. Am I not getting rid 
of rent and the cost of food? You shall have 
no troubles of the house left, madame. There 
is truly nothing about a house that I do not 
know.” 

Shame overtook me. “ Elise, if you should 
do this for me could you also teach me while 
you do it?” 

“Ah, madame, cooking and washing and 
cleaning are the smallest parts of making a 
home. There are mun who think them large, 
but they do not know. Men do not marry 
for them. I have them at my finger’s ends, 
and the man I love has no wish to marry me. 
You have them not and men fought to marry 
you. What you have is a gift, madame. For 
it I would give all that I am and could hope 
to be, and it will always be beyond me. But 
what I have is easily learned. You will learn 
it and you will have both.” 

XX 

| 7 ERRY did not tell me why, but he was 

not pleased over my bringing Elise 
into the house, in spite of the change she 
made in all matters of comfort. Sometimes 
| wondered if he resented her ability to do so 
easily what was so burdensome to me. The 
beautiful things we had to eat for next to 
nothing ! 

Kerry took on a better color and he walked 
the steps not clinging quite so hard to the 
banisters. And we could go out at night to- 
gether, because I didn’t have to stay to do 
the dishes or get up an hour earlier to get 
breakfast. And I had time to go out in the 
daytime too. And my misty street became 
more friendly as I went. 

Up in the gayer parts of the city, where the 
Avenue strung pearls about her neck and 
where Broadway slipped diamonds on her 
wrung hands, there was more friendliness 
too. I had time to go to the matinées with 
Bertha Lansell and on to tea and a bit of 
dancing afterward, and no dark and gloomy 
rooms when I came back. No hurry and 
rush, no qualms of conscience over neglecting 
my house for an afternoon’s fun, but light 
and a pleasantly set dinner table; and if I 
had forgotten to order, Elise had a surprise 
piéce de résistance that she’d bought on the 
way home, for Elise never forgot. 

You’d have thought Kerry would have 
been delighted. He didn’t say anything and 


(Continued-on Page 103) 
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La France Saves ‘. 


Dissolves the Dirt—Lessens the Work 


WASHING done with La France is a revelation—it hurries the work 
through in half the usual time and fills the line with spotlessly clean rows 


of snowy garments. . 


La FRANCE is not a new soap. It is the partner of soap. It supplies an added 
cleaning quality that no soap alone can give. It makes all laundry soaps— 


whether bar, flake or powder—wash better in hot, cold or warm water, ” 
because it dissolves the dirt. + + . . me 
. — .s 
Blues as it Cleanses | 
No more streaky clothes—no more un- your final rinse-water. When La Franct =! 
certainty as to the amount of bluing to goes into the wash-w ater—pure, sweet ° 
be used, for La France blues as it cleanses. smelling garments come out os 


The perfect blue used in La France in- 
sures snowy-white clothes and does away 
with the old method of adding bluing to 


La FraNcE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 113-125 Sansom St., Philadelphia 
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MAKES THEM ALL WASH-<. 
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Buy La France at your grocer’s, or write 
us, giving grocer’s name, and we will send j 
you a full-size package free. 
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Thirty-seven years of popularity—since 
croquet was in vogue—has been the 
natural response to the purity and 
goodness of this beverage 
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he wasn’t unpleasant about it. He was just 
quiet. Sometimes he would wait for us at 
the theater, especially if we were not going on 
to dance. But after a bit he stopped that, 
because he did not like to put Bertha to the 
trouble of driving us home and she would 
not let us take a taxi. Once I remember his 
saying that he would call for me with a taxi, 
and would I be waiting? But it was an after- 
noon that Tony was giving us a special tea 
dance at the Plaza. 

“Won't you go, too, Kerry?” I asked. 
“You go so few places with me. We don’t 
even go to the theaters together now.” 

“You don’t need me to take you to the 
theater now, Amy, and until I can dance 
again I’m only an encumbrance at these 
things.” 

I remember having a pleased glow of sur 
prise. “Oh, do you think you'll be able to 
dance again, Kerry?” 

“We'll see. There is a man at the gymna- 
sium who says I can learn to balance myself 
so that I can go without my cane. When I 
have done that I may be able to join the 
chorus; who knows?” 

Somehow I kept thinking of this—not of 
the actual words but of the queer strained 
sound of Kerry’s voice. 


FEW afternoons later as I turned into 

my street I saw a man who had been 
walking haltingly near the wall sway and 
catch at the of a railing on some stone 
steps and then sit down on them. And as 
he turned his head my first recognition was 
confirmed. It was Kerry. 

He was sitting still, resting, as I reached 
him, and something in the white look he gave 
me made me feel queerly conscious of my 
silver hat and my silver slippers and my 
silver-gray chiffon gown. 

“Kerry,” I said, “ why will you try to walk 
without your cane?” 

“That I may not have to use a crutch with 
you, Amy. Did you have a nice time? You 
look quite lovely.” 

“Oh, yes, I had a nice time. It would have 
been nicer if you had been there.” 

He looked down at his feet and smiled in 
that way I was beginning to fear—an un- 
canny smile—it was as if one dead should 
smile. Then he rose wearily. When we 
reached the flat he sat down again on the 
second landing and it was quite a while before 
he could go on. 

“Oh, won’t you let me help you?” I begged 
again and again, but all he answered was 
“Not yet.” 

“Don’t you think you ought to have a 
doctor, Kerry?” 

“He'd only say keep off my feet, and I 
cannot.” 

The flat, for the first time since Elise had 
come, was dark. There was no pleasant 
aroma of dinner cooking, nor any soft tinkle 
of moving dishes. Of course this would hap 
pen on the night Kerry needed coffee more 
than anything else and when I was dead tired 
from dancing. I hadn’t even bought the 
steak I meant to have, relying on Elise to 
make an omelet if I didn’t have a chance to 
get it on my way home. And in my haste 
to get something warm for Kerry I spilled the 
coffee on my new gray gown, and tue coffee 
was weak because I didn’t give it time to 
boil, and my omelet was just scrambled eggs, 
though I beat them as long as Elise did. 


EVERTHELESS, when I brought Kerry 

a tray to his chair he said: “It’s nicer 
to be here with you alone, and how good of 
you to save me all these steps.” 

My silver slippers hurt my feet and I 
hadn’t taken time to change them, so per- 
haps my smile was not all it might have been, 
for it was never any use to hide any- 
thing from Kerry. “You don’t 
think it’s nicer, do you? After 
I rest a bit I'll help you with 
the dishes. Be sure to wait 
for me.” 

Of course I didn’t. And 
as I passed to and fro I could 
see him staring into 
the wall, his elbows 
on the arms of the 
chair, his hands 
meeting before him; 
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and he looked so tired and sad that I put 
down my towel to go in and kiss him. But 
when I reached the threshold I thought he 
must have fallen asleep, and I stood still a 
moment. His head fell to one side and his 
whole big body sagged dreadfully. 

“Kerry!” I gasped. But he had not even 
fainted, though I think perhaps anybody else 
would have, and that he kept himself holding 
on in his mind by letting go in his body, for 
he whispered: “ Better get the doctor, dear. 
Can you reach Bertha? Ask her if by any 
chance Fergus is here.” 

I got Bertha at the Plaza, but Fergus 
wasn't in New York. Bertha had not heard 
from him for a week. “‘What’s the matter 
with Kerry, Amy?” 

“He’s been trying to walk without his cane 
for a week.” 


“ , WHY don’t you look after him! You 
ag oughtn’t to ~j that. re ore 

ing over. No, it’s not out of my way. We’re 
gol tp thik dpave ead i dont hed Wieden 
the act. Aren’t you getting some other 
doctor? Wait, I'll bring old Gray along with 
rong no haces pearl here and a 
or Fergus not charge you more any 

aay sok noiied his head on the pillo 

erry t i on Ww 
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Bertha’s answer. I think the hardest part of 
it to Kerry was his helplessness. He hated it 
to be seen. He hated inefficiency of all kinds. 

“Do you take opiates to ease this pain,” 
the doctor asked. 

“T have had them prescribed for me, but 
so far I have never taken them.” 

“H’m,” said the doctor. “It’s better in 
the long run than to have to combat ex- 
hausted nerves. In a thing like this it’s the 
vitality that counts. I'll look at the foot. 
What, your shoe still on it!” 

“T couldn’t seem to get it off.” 

The doctor looked at me. “Why, I didn’t 
know he wanted it off, doctor.” 

Kerry frowned. “She couldn’t have taken 
it off if she had known,” he said to the doc- 
tor. “It won’t come off.” 

“Ah,” said the doctor, and cut the shoe 
from top to bottom. “Mrs. Lansell said 
when she left that her husband looked after 
your foot.” 

He was cutting the sock and Kerry’s 
white face was getting gray. “Ah!” It was 
a hushed note and the doctor’s eyes met 
Kerry’s in a silent stare of man to man. 

“No!” said Kerry. 

“I’m afraid so, Captain Harlan. It wasn’t 
Fergus Lansell who handled this foot.” 

“No, it was done on the field.” 

‘Have you taken his advice about it since? 
When did he last see it?” 

“The day after I was married. I could not 
take such advice then.” 


¥. gs ’ THE doctor looked at me, then 
back again at Kerry’s foot. He sighed 
“Tt is a big gift to your country, Captain 
Harlan.” 

“| will not make the gift, doctor. I refused 
to in France and they saved my foot.”’ 

“But saved it how? You have been suffer 
ing untold torture for months. Much better 
to lose your foot at the ankle and be com- 
fortable than to be in such agony day and 
night and then have to lose it at the knee. 
Why, man, I don’t know how you lived; 
gangrene has set in. I don’t know how you 
touched this foot to the ground, how you 
worked or ate or slept.” 

“T have only worked.” 

“What is your work? Do you stand on 
your feet?” 

“Some of the time. I am an efficiency en- 
gineer.”’ 

“What's that?” 
“I put factories and offices and 
business concerns on efficient 
bases. I am with Martins- 
ville & Scotts.” 

“That means you have to 

go over factories and stand 

while you watch workmen. 
Has no one been 
looking after you? 


> (Continued on 
Page 104) 




















=HOOD~JShoes 


_ for Active People 


to keep them active without fatigue 
to preserve and strengthen the foot structure 
to bring comfort and economy to footwear 


Health and action travel hand in hand. Each needs 
the other. When action too quickly brings weariness 
or exhaustion, something is wrong. We all recognize 
this, with ourselves and with the children. Many reme- 
dies are sought when, if we could know, in a surpris- 
ingly large number of cases the simple remedy of proper 
footwear is all that is required. 


The larger muscles of the foot tie in directly with 
those of the ankle, leg and spine. When the ener- 
gizirig supply of blood to the foot muscles is limited 
or cut off, and when at the same time these muscles 
are given extra work, fatigue extending over the 
entire body rapidly follows. 











For baseball, tennis, 

hikes and all outdoor 

activities. Long wear 
vith light weight. 


HOOD Shoes are made with canvas uppers, 
porous to allow the feet to “breathe”, and pliable to 
prevent binding or cramping. The soles of tire-tread 
composition follow the feet in any position, taking 
the strain from the uppers and providing a “shock absorbing” pro 
tection for the soles of the feet 


HOOD Shoes are equally desirable indoors and 
outdoors, for the car, for picnic outings, and partic 
ularly for vacation days. They give long wear, and 
are economical in both first and last cost. Indoors, 
they save the floors and save noise. Ideal in the 
school room. 








Ask your shoe store to show you HOOD Shoes. 
Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 


Watertown, Massachusetts feet. Easy on the foot 
and ‘‘easy on the pock- 
etbook’”. 


Forvacationand /ater 
Sor school days. Saves 
the growing young 


“« Made for every member of the family” 
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‘Rigauds 


Beauty Treatment 









Rigaud’s 
Cold Cream 
(for cleansing) 
Applied at night, 
or after train and 
auto travel, thor- 
oughly cleanses 
dust-clogged pores 


Rigaud’s 
Tissue Cream 
(for building firm 

demeeat 


Pat this briskly 
into your skin, 
after cleansing. 
Firm, beautifull; 
textured skin te 
your reward! 








Rigaud’s Vanishing Cream 
(the ideal base for your powder) 
For a radiant din- 
ner appearance, 
ee ae 
your powder in 
the morning, use 

a thin layer of 
Rigaud’s Vanish- 
ing Cream. 


Rigaud’s 
Rouge 
(for a rose-petal 
loveliness) 


A touch of Ri- 
gaud’s Rouge to 
cheeks and tips of 
ears gives a pi- 
quant flush of ex- 
quisite delicacy, 


Rigaud’s 
Face Powder 


Upon the perfect 
base of Rigaud's 
Vanishing Cream, 
over the rose flush 
of Rigaud's Rouge 
dust a light film 
of Rigaud's Face 
Powder. 


‘Rigauo’s 


FACE CREAMS 
POWDERS & ROUGE 


Fragrant with Parfum Mary Garden 


HESE five steps in the care of the skin 

are five guide posts on the road to a 
radiant, enviable complexion for yourself. 
You will find that the Creams cleanse and 
nourish the skin, protecting it from the dry- 
ing and wrinkling effects of too much water. 








You will enjoy the Rouge and Powder— 
made like the Creams—from choice French 
ingredients according to treasured French 
formulae. 

Many a woman already owes her beauty to 
these aids created by Rigaud of Paris for 
your loveliness. 

Ask for them at your favorite drug or de- 
partment store. 


ParFuMERIE RiGaup 
16 Rue de la Paix, Paris 
Geo. Borcretpt & Co., 111 BE, 16th St., N. Y. 
Sole Distributors 
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(Continued from Page 103) 


Wasn’t there anybody with sense enough to 
get you off your feet and send for a doctor?” 

“ Nobody knew.” 

The doctor looked again at me. “ Nobody 
knew, with a foot like this and no opiates! 
You must have bitten your tongue out. Did 
you think it would get better? Did you ex- 
pect to go on this way? The wonder is your 
head didn’t go back on you and leave you 
screaming with pain whether you wanted to 
or not. You can walk all right 
when you’re over this. A foot 
off at the ankle—it’s nothing 1 
but crutches for a month or two A’ cae 
and then a cane. Nobody will i 
see the difference, and you can 
walk your factory floors 
in peace and not in to1- 
ture.” 4 

“T hope I do not disap- 
point you, doctor, but 
there is only one person in 
the world who could per- 
suade me that my foot has 
to come off and that is 
Fergus Lansell. You see 
he saved it for me once 
before.” 

“Send for him then! 
Tell him you have climbed 
four pairs of stairs eve 
day for a month wit 
gangrene setting in—telephone him— 
he will not even need to see your foot.” 


“AMY, call Boston long distance and 
get Fezgus Lansell yourself. He 
will come. He did before.” 

“Boston!” The doctor’s voice held dis- 
may. “But the same thing holds good 
for him as for your uncle. He cannot 
possibly be here until eight o’clock tomor- 
row morning. If he camie at once by fast 
automobile he could not be here for hours, 
six or seven of them.” 

“T will let you talk to him, Doctor Gray. 
You will be able to describe the condition ex- 
actly. I will promise to abide by his decision. 
If he tells you over the telephone not to wait 
I will not wait. If he says to wait until he 
comes, ther I must run the risk, no matter if 
I lose in the end.” Once more that gray look 
came into Kerry’s face; again his body sagged. 

“Doctor, can’t you do something?” I 
cried. 

The doctor’s voice chilled as he spoke to 
me. “He is in pain you cannot even con- 
ceive of. He should have an opiate. No one 
can bear this unaided.” 

Then Kerry slowly straightened himself 
and over his face came some strange remote- 
ness as if he had reached an ultimate place. 
“Listen closely,” he said. “It is as the 
doctor says: I shall perhaps be unable to bear 
it and I may be unconscious. If I lose con 
sciousness I must rely on you, Amy. Against 
four other surgeons Fergus stood out in 
France and won. If he advises amputation I 
will agree, but only if he does, and I will wait 
for his decision no matter how long it takes 
to get it or what I lose by waiting. You are 
not to let this be done to me even if my con 
sciousness and my will fail, even if I die, 
unless Fergus Lansell agrees. And no matter 
what responsibility you may be held for, 
take it, dear, for my sake. Will you promise?” 

“Yes, Kerry, I will.” 

“T rely on you utterly. If anything goes 
wrong my uncle is still my friend for all that 
he has given no sign of it. Doctor, I beg you 
to understand. I am fighting for many things 
whose loss would make life unbearable to me.” 


HEARD little just then for I was at the 

telephone, struggling to keep my voice 
from trembling as I gave long distance Fergus 
Lansell’s name, trying to keep my hands 
from trembling on the receiver while I 
waited. 

I spoke to the operator: “Oh, you must 
fini him! It is a matter of life and death. 
Someone in Boston knows where he is. Give 
me his housekeeper.” 

There was a sickening silence. From 
Boston came the sound of a woman’s voice. 
The doctor was out. She did not know where 
he was. He was out on a case. I might try 
his club. Yes, she would call me instantly 
the moment he came in. 






I turned to Kerry in dismay. “ Wait,” was 
all he said. 

Those ghastly moments of waiting! Even 
now I cannot bear to write of them. Waiting, 
waiting, telephoning again, watching while 
the face of the man I loved grew lined and 
white with dreadful red spots on gaunt cheek 
bones. The doctor went away and returned. 
Doctor Lansell’s housekeeper telephoned 
after an hour’s search that he could not be 
found. I wrung my hands. It 
was eleven o’clock. The last 
train left Boston at midnight. 
)) Once more I took the telephone 
"Y and called Hays Lansell at Ber- 

\\ tha’s house. Yet when I had 
_ him on the line I could scarcely 
Y speak. “You must find him. 
4 You must. Have you had no 

letters from him that 
spoke of any of the cases 
he might be on—something 

that would keep him out 
at night? You must find 
him. He must catch that 
midnight train. Won’t 
you try? You know where 
he would be likely to go if 
he isn’t out on a case. 
Maybe someone at his 
club knows. Oh, do try.” 


“T WILL call you in a few min- 

utes and I will find him, 
Little Lady. I will find him and 
I will bring him to you. There 
will be somebody in Boston who 
knows where he is.” 

And then again the ghastly 
waiting minutes. At twenty 
minutes after eleven Kerry con- 
sented to a hypodermic. “You will remem- 
ber if I sleep, Amy, that I am still holding 
you to your promise.” 

“Oh, my dear,” I sobbed, “if it were 
only I!” 

The room seemed suddenly very empty as 
he drifted into sleep—no tense spirit strain- 
ing at its tortured flesh and conquering it— 
just a tired man with dark circles under his 
eyes, and hands that held the arms of his 
chair until the knuckles seemed to twist the 
skin. I could not bear it. 

Dimly I recall going to the window and 
seeing far below Tony’s gray car and hoping 
he would not come up with his horrible 
“T’m sorry for you.”’ Dimly I recall Elise tip- 
toeing in to see what she could do and going 
quietly out again with blanched face. Dimly 
the seconds beat on my brain, the seconds 
that would make it four o’clock tomorrow 
afternoon before Fergus Lansell could come 
by train if he missed the midnight train. 

“Oh,” I gasped, “‘it is half past eleven.” 

Elise stole in silently with hot coffee and 
the doctor drank it. Then the little bell on 
which I had seemed to hang for interminable 
hours rang and I sprang to the telephone. It 
was Hays. 


“T FOUND him. Heis one hour’s ride out of 
Boston. He has finished his work there 
and he will come.” I looked at the clock. 

“Oh, Hays, he cannot make the train— 
what shall we do?” 

“He knows he cannot make the train. He 
will call you in five minutes. He does not 
think his own car is fast enough. He is try- 
ing to get his old colonel’s army car and his 
old driver. I’m coming over.” 

I stood by the telephone until it rang. 

“He cannot make it,” said Doctor Gray 
behind me, “in the fastest automobile in 
America, in time to save 

I held the receiver to my ear. Fergus 
Lansell’s voice was as clear as it had been at 
his own dinner table the day after our 
wedding. ‘No, Little Lady, I will not take 
time to talk to your doctor there. Tell him 
to hold on and wait for me. Tell him if he 
touches that foot he will reckon with me.” 

“But every hour it gets worse. How long 
will it be before you come?” 

“Telephone Hays to drive his car fast to 
the Mineola field. I am coming in the 
colonel’s airplane. One hour, Little Lady! 
Wait for me!” 
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Wear California’s 
favorite Qutdoor 
SHOE 


Buckhect “Buckstrips”’ 
are distinguished by 





their good looks 


California's women are out- 
door women. In an outdoor 
shoe they demand 
smartness and style 
—but they alsowant 
rugged wear and 
comfort. “Buck- 
strips” are furm fit- 
ting. They give the 
final touch to an attrac- 
live out costume 
Yet they are long-last- 
ing, extremely com 
fortable, and popular 
with experienced 
sportswomen. 


UCKHECT 


“Buckstrips” 


Let us send you a pair 
Women’ <i Single dem 
Women's ae Single ae Nee ; 
Sport Oxford, Si Sole . a 


for touring hiking. 
bey od... If your 
dealer does not have them or if you live cast of Salk Lake 





City, ill be glad to fill order. Send dealer’ 
onan "pen a height Ydaieed ae pai will be pod 
postage prepaid. Satisfaction g or money back. 


Write for our Style Book of Outdoor Shoes 
It illustrates a variety of styles for men and women and tells 
the best shoe for sport or work. 

BUCKINGHAM & HECHT 
21 First St., San Francisco, California 
Manufacturers since 1857 


DESIRABLE EASTERN RETAILERS WANTED 
————————————————EE—EE 





Immac 


Stops under-arm odor 


At least half the men and women in every walk of 
life unknowingly offend others with disagreeable 
body odors. It is now definitely known that 
one disagreeable odor is due to armpit secretions 

not always perspiration. And don't be ashamed 
because you need a deodorant. Everybody does! 
All body odk Ts can be correc ted by the regular use 
of Immac the wonderful new deodorant. Apply 
to the armpits, feet or elsewhere, is not sticky or 
greasy, and dries instantly. Perfectly harmless, 
cannot injure or stain clothing. Money back if it 
fails to please. 25¢ at all Drug and Dept. Stores 
or send 10c for a liberal trial tube by mail from 


Hannibal Pharmacal Co., 675 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 











Teach Your Child 
at Home b 


Our Novel Plan 


and give him a better education in this 
way than he can get at most day 
schools. Write 


Calvert School, 21 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
















100 Engraved Announcements $10.50 
Including 2 envelopes for each. 100 
not engraved $5.00. If you want quality and service write 
us for latest samples and correct forms. 100 Engraved Visit- 
ing ds $2.25. Royal Engraving Co., 814-A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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Cleans a Totlet as 
Nothing Else Will 


Thoroughly, swiftly, easily— Sani 
Flush cleans toilet bowls. All stains, 
discolorations, incrustations disappear. 


The bowl shines. 






No scrubbing. No ring. Just 
s rinkle. Sani-Flush rag the bowl. 
Follow directions on the can. Flush! 


The hidden trap is unhealthful if 
unclean. Sani-Flush reaches it—- 
cleans it—purifies it. Nothing else 
will do this! Sani-Flush all 
foul odors. It will not harm plumbing 
connections. 

Always keep Sani-Flush handy in the 
bathroom. 

Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores. If you cannot get it at your 
regular store, send 25c in coin or stamps 
for a full-sized can, postpaid. (Canadian 
price, 35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Foreign Agents : Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 


Toronto; Canada 


33 Farringdon Road, London, E. C. 1, 
China House, Sydney, Australia 


Sani -Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


England 































Three-In- s 
One Use 
Saves Money 


Kiddie-Koop is acom- 
bined crib, bassinet and 
play-pen for the cost of 
agood crib alone. Folds 
8 in. wide to carry 
anywhere. 
Saf et y-ec reened sides, 
strong frame, woven wire 
Spring, firet - ay mat 
t t at 





tages.” If your 
cannot supply, write us 
for prices. 


E. M. Trimble Mig. Co. 
» 431 Central Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
In Canada 
Lea- reach Mfe. 
Co., Toronto 


(Lookforthis name-plate) 

















you can make 
this sweater 


This fashionable sweater- 
blouse takes only 4 skeins of 
Peace Dale Sici Floss at 
a total cost of only 76 cents! 
Lovely silky yarn—wide va- 
riety of beaut’: ul colors. Send 
for free directions for knit- 
ting and free sample card 
showing colors in Sicilian 
Floss and other Peace Dale 
quality Yarns. yo 


— uaranteed. Peace rw 
Jept.1108, 25 Madison Ave 
New York 
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The Amateur Inn 


(Continued from Page 13) 


saw the look, and he was ashamed of the 
sharp pang of jealousy which cut into him. 

Vail knew enough of women at large and 
of Doris Lane in particular to realize that 
Clive Creede, bearing sickness and pain so 
bravely, was by far a more dangerous rival 
than Clive Creede in the glow of health. He 
was disgusted at himself for his own invol- 
untary jealousy toward the man who was 
his lifelong friend. 

He moved over to where Clive stood wea- 
rily leaning against the wall. ‘Sit down, old 
man,” he said, drawing a big chair toward 
him. “ You're all in. This has been too much 
for you.” 

“IT beg to report,” interrupted Willis 
Chase airily, as he came back from his tour 
of inspection, “the total loss of a watch and 
my roll and my extra set of studs.” 

“This seems to put it up pretty stiffly to 
the servants,” said Mosely. “The police 
better begin with them. By the way, I sup 
pose you've made sure, Mr. Vail, that none 
of them could sneak away before the chief 
gets here.” 

“No,” answered Thaxton, annoyed. “I 
never thought of it. But I’m certain I can 
trust them. They have been with me a long 
time, most of them.” 

“Young man,” exhorted Mosely from the 
depths of his originality, “if you had had as 
much business experience as I’ve had you'd 
know it is often the most trusted employe 
who does the stealing.” 


‘WO men were ushered into the room by 
the awe-stricken Vogel. They were the 
Aura police chief and one of his constables. 
The chief did not appear at all excited. 
Indeed he and his assistant went about their 
work with a quiet efficiency that verged on 
boredom. They made a perfunctory tour of 
the robbed rooms, then convened an im- 
promptu court of inquiry in the living room, 
the chief curtly bidding Vogel and Mrs. Hor- 
oson to collect the entire service staff of 
house and grounds in the dining room and to 
herd them there until they should be called 
for, one by one. 

Then, after listening gravely to Vail’s ac 
count of the affair and with growing impa- 
tience to Joshua Q. Mosely’s longer and more 
dramatic recital, he announced that the in- 
terrogation would begin. Thaxton was the 
first witness. 

“Mr. Vail,” asked the chief, “what did 
you lose? I don’t see your list on this inven- 
tory of stolen goods you’ve made out for 


me. 

Vail looked blank. “Good heavens!’’ he 
exclaimed. “‘I never thought to look. I was 
so bothered about the others’ losses I clean 
forgot ——”’ 

“Suppose you go and look now,” hinted 
the chief. “ Be as quick as you can. We'll de- 
lay the interrogation till you come back.” 

Thaxton returned to the improvised court 


room in less than three minutes. “Not a 
thing missing so far as I can see,” he re 
ported, “and nothing disturbed. I’m sorry 
to have kept you waiting, chief. I seem to be 
the only one who escaped a visit from the 
thief.” 

LIVE CREEDE had been sitting low in 


the chair which Vail had brought him 
Now, breathing hard, he got weakly to his 
feet and walked lurchingly through the open 
French window out onto the moonlit veranda. 
He made his exit so unobtrusively that no one 
but Doris Lane chanced to note it. The girl, 
at sight of his haggard face and stumbling 
gait, followed Creede out into the moonlight. 
She found him leaning against one of the 
veranda pillars, drawing in great breaths of 
the cool night air. 

“Are you worse?” she asked in quick 
anxiety. “Why don’ t you go to bed? You’re 
not fit to be up.’ 

“Oh, I’m all right,” he declared pluckily as 
he straightened from his crumpled posture. 
“Don’t worry about me. Only—the room 
was so close and so crowded and so noisy, and 
I felt so dizzy, I had to come out here for a 
lungful of fresh air. I'll go back presently.” 

She hesitated, as though about to return 
to the others. But the sick man looked so 
forlorn and weak she disliked to leave him 
alone. Yet, knowing how sensitive he was in 


(Continued on Page 106) 








YOUR MILK- 


You can now have it 











Your milk is — ee! it leaves a modern Pe se et man 
w, can 


you will note 
many dairies have taken the 
delivered. 

Standard H. 


oe lar 


Seal. 


This seal covers the entire bottle top. 


Itisa 


“back-porch” germs. 


Iso non-replaceable. You can detect an 
poae atonce. For, once removed, this top cannot be re: 





and forefinger. 


things, as 
before it reaches your table t is why 
step to protect your milk — while it is being 


are bottling selected grades of milk and cream with the 


It seals out all ladened dust and 
tam- 
it can 


put on only at the dairy by special machinery. With this sealed hood you 
know your milk is just as pure as when it left the green fields in the country. 


In 


Several years 


became widespread. 


New York 


© in New York City adulteration and contamination 
Dairies looked for a means to protect their own g 


names. Cream that was whipping cream when it left the dairy, was thin 


cream when housewives tried to use it. 


country was corrupted by soot 


Milk that was pure when it left the 
and ladened dust that settled around the 


pouring lip of milk bottles as they stood on back porches. Here it was that 
the Standard Hood Seal first came into wide use. 


The Problem Solved 


For with this HOOD SEAL conscientious dairymen knew 


their milk was safe in delivery. 


“certified” 


That whi 





The life-food of 
children should be 
certain. No hands, 
mo ineects, no dust, 
can touch the pour 
ing lip when milk 
bottles are capped 
with Standard Hood 
Seals 


Acco 


tons 





tected milk 


Seal was the final step in wiping out this dread disease 


With this cap they knew 
milk would be “ certified "’ when delivered. 
ing cream could not be thinned. That 


sterile bottles would be sterile even around the top 
—when delivered. 


The World Over 


The Standard Hood Seal is now used the world 
over wherever people are careful of their milk supply. 
The United States Government specified its use in 
the Panama Canal Zone. 
military herds is now capped with the Standard 
Hood Seal. 


100 were tampered with bw the natives in delivery 
This adulteration spread the typhus plague to alarming propor 


In India the milk of the 


Investigation showed that 28 bottles per 


rding to Army Medical Officers, the Standard Hood 
It pro- 
in delivery 


In Your Home 


Your dairy will now deliver your selected milk and cream capped with the Standard Hood 


Seal—if you request it. With it they wi 


when it left the sterilizer in the dairy. 


your own—send us the coupon below. 


STANDARD 


ll guarantee its delivery to you as fresh and pure as 
f you are interested—for your children's sake, 
We will tell you how to get your milk this way. 





HOOD ~ SEAL 








Thoroughly sani- 
tary and tamper- 
proof. To remove, 
just push the ring 
down with thumb 





MANUFACTURED BY 
STANDARD 
CAP and SEAL 
CORP. 


Fullerton and Racine 
Aves. 


Chicago, Ill. 





My Dairy is 


Address 


STANDARD CAP and SEAL CORP. 


Fullerton and Racine Aves., Chicago, Ill. ‘ 


Gentlemen: 


I would like to have my milk protected 


being capped with the Standard Hood Seal. 


My Name is 








by 
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Peach Color Voile Gown No. 334—$2.25 in U.S. A. 
Also made in Chemise $1.00, and Drawers $1. as“ 


\2y SoclETy 


EMBROIDERY PACKAGE OUTFITS 


The makers of Royal Society Art Needlework Products 
have devoted time, skill and taste to raising the standard 
of Art Needlework and to the manufacture of the better 
quality Art Needlework Materials. 





AL. 


Their long established reputation for originality i- 
artistic production and superfine quality is noticeabl, 
revealed in the latest Fall Line, which features new, 
colorful materials in many artistic novelties, fancy gift 
items, delightful garments for infants and children, sheer 
dainty underthings, negligees for women, articles for 
men and decorative pieces for the home. 


Send for illustrated booklet describing a 
variety of beautiful and useful articles 


Just try one package, whether you embroider or not. The won- 
derful stitch diagrams and careful making in these packages have 
worked miracles in changing the old-fashioned idea that one must 
be skilled in needlecraft to embroider. 


The facility with which you can follow Royal Society lesson charts 
and the convenience of having “everything in the package” have 
revolutionized the art of embroidering. 


ROYAL SOCIETY ART NEEDLEWORK MATERIALS 
Embroidery and Crochet Cottons 
Celesta, “The Washable Artificial Silk’ 
Sweater Twist, an Artificial Silk 
Embroidery Package Outfits 
Stamped Articles, not in Packages 


When shapping look for the New and Beautiful Designs Bearing 
the Royal Society Trademark. Sold by Dealers Everywhere 
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all things regarding his health, she masked 
pe intent under pretense of lingering for a 
chat. 

“T wonder if it was really an inside job,” 
she hazarded. “If it was, of course, it must 
have been one of the servants, and I hate to 
believe that. We know everyone else con- 
cerned, and we know we are all honest. That 
is, we know everyone but the Moselys. And 
they couldn’t very well have done it, could 
they?” 

“They couldn’t have done it at all,” he 
said emphatically. “‘I know. Because you 
said they were the first people in the living 
room, waiting for dinner, and they didn’t go 
up again till they went after that dog fight.” 

‘Then it must be one of the servants of 
course,”’ decided Doris. 

“I wish I dared hope so,” muttered Clive 
almost too low for her to catch the words. 

“What do you mean?” she asked in sur- 
prise. “Tell me,” she insisted. 

“Tell you what?” he countered sullenly. 

“Tell me whom you suspect,” returned 
Doris. ‘“ You suspect someone. I know you 
do. Who is it?” 

“T didn’t say I suspected anyone,” he 
made troubled answer. “I'd rather not talk 
about it at all if you don’t mind.” 

“But I do mind,” she protested. “Who?” 


E HESITATED. Then with a tinge of 
evasion in his unhappy voice he replied: 
“Everyone of us was robbed—except one.” 

She frowned, perplexed. ‘‘What’s that 
got to do with it?” she asked. ‘“Thax was 
the only one of us who wasn’t robbed. That 
doesn’t answer my question at all.” 

He said nothing. 

“Clive Creede!” she burst forth incredu- 
lously, “Do you mean to say you are—are— 
imbecile enough to believe such a thing of 
Thax Vail? Why, I—Clive!” There was a 
world of amazed contempt in her young 
voice. 

The man winced. Yet he held his ground 
doggedly. “"on’t misunderstand me,” he 
said. “I know as well as you do that Thax 
didn’t do it through dishonesty or because he 
needed the money. He has more cash now 
than he can spend. | But 

“Then why —— 

“Either he did it as a mammoth practical 
joke or else 

“‘Thax is not a practical joker,” 








she inter- 


polated. “No one but a fool plays practical 
jokes.” 
“Or else,” he resumed, ‘‘he did it to get 


rid of his unwelcome guests. That is the 
most likely solution.” 

“The most likely solution !”’ she said hotly. 
“The only sane solution is that he didn’t do 
it at all. It’s absurd to think he 
did.” She turned away, staring 
blindly out into the moonlight. 

“I’m sorry,” said Clive briefly 

He hesitated, looking in distress 
at her averted head. 
Then, with a catch of 
the breath, he turned 
and strode into the living 
room. Doris remained 
where she was, dully 
astonished that Clive’s 
disbelief in Vail should 
have moved her so pro- 
foundly. At last, turning 
from her blind survey of 
the lawn, she moved 
toward the living room. 


T HER first step she 
paused. Someone 
was rounding the house 
from the front, treading 
heavily on the rose- 
bordered gravel path 
that skirted the veranda. 


Doris waited for 
the newcomer to draw nearer. On came the 
heavy, fast-moving steps, and now they were 


mounting the veranda’s side stair. In the 
moonlight the face and body of a man were 
clearly revealed—Clive’s twin brother. 

As he recognized her Osmun Creede took 
an impulsively eager step forward. “Why, 
Doris,” he exclaimed joyously, “this is 
better luck than I looked for. What on earth 
are you doing at Vailholme? And why are 
you out here all alone?” 






Briefly she outlined to the dumfounded 
man the story of the evening’s events. He 
listened, open-mouthed, his face in the 
moonlight blank with crass incredulity. The 
instant she paused he began to hurl ques- 
tions at her. Impatiently she answered them 
But in their midflood she turned away and 
walked to the long window. 

“T’m afraid I must go in,” she said stiffly, 
his avid curiosity and his evident relish of 
the affair jarring her unaccountably. “They 
may want to interrogate me too. The chief 
was going to examine us all, I believe. You'll 
excuse me?”’ 

“T’ll do better than that,” he assured her. 
“T’'ll come along. I wouldn’t miss this thing 
for a million.” 


EFORE she could deter him he had 

stepped past her and had flung wide the 
French window. Standing aside, he motioned 
her to pass through. She hesitated. 

The chief, catching sight of her on the 
threshold, beckoned her in. “We wondered 
where you were, Miss Lane,” said he. 
“We've been waiting for you. _ Everyone 


about the living room, one and all looking 
thoroughly uncomfortable. At a table sat the 
chief. Beside him, holding an open book, sat 
the constable. Through the doorway Doris 
could see in the hall a flustered group of 
servants, babbling in excited whispers. 

“Where is Clive?”” Osmun asked Willis 
Chase, who had greeted the unpopular twin’s 
advent with the briefest of nods. 

“Gone up w bed,” answered Chase. 
“Went up as soon as the chief had finished 
asking him a handful of questions. Said he 
felt rotten. Looked it too. Chief excused 
him. He has the two east rooms if you want to 
go up and see him.” 

“T shall presently,” said Osmun. 
is too interesting to leave just yet.” 

He listened to the chief’s few queries to 
Doris as to the discovery that her jewel 
box had been stolen. Doris replied clearly 
and to the point, her testimony confirming 
in all details the story her aunt had just told. 


” 


This 


HE last witness having been examined, 
the chief leaned back im his chair, beat- 
ing a tattoo on his teeth with the pencil he 
carried. Ther he glanced at his notes and 
again at the inventory on the table before him. 
“T am convinced,” he said slowly,“ that 
all you people have told me the truth. And 
I am inclined to believe the servants have 
done the same. Taking into consideration 
their flurry and scare, they told 
remarkably straight stories, and it 
seems clear that none of them were 
absent from their duties in the 
kitchen or in the dining room long 
enough to have run up 
stairs and robbed so many 
rooms and then to have 
gotten back unnoticed 
None of them had even 
gone up so early to ar 
range the rooms for the 
night. And there is posi 
tively no sign, outdoors or 
in, that any professional 
thief broke into the house. 
Of course a closer search 
of the rooms and a search 
of the servants and of 
their quarters — and of 
yourselves, if you will 
rmit—may throw new 
ight on the case.” 

“T am not going to be 
searched.” It was Thax- 
ton Vail who said it. “And I am not going 
to permit my guests to be searched. When 
I say ‘my guests’ I do not refer to Mr. and 
Mrs. Mosely, but to the friends whom I have 
known all my life. They are under my roof. 
They have suffered by being under my roof. 
Neither they nor myself shall be humiliated 
any further. I’ve listened patiently to this 
comic-opera interrogation, and I have an- 
swered all questions put to me in the course 


(Continued on Page 109) 
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Fight Delicious 


ew 
Punches 


—from one basic recipe 
er with variations 


ane Y 

HERE are eight luscious fruit 
punches, all very simple to make 

because they are based on a single 

recipe. Yet all the flavors are differ- 

ent—enticing and dainty—due to 

clever variations. 


They were worked out by an ex- 
pert, so if you make them as directed 
they’ll be assured successes. 









Fruit Punches 
Basic Recipe 


4 cup lemon juice 1 tablespoon grated lemon rind 
1 cup orange juice 1 quart water 
Grated rind of half an 34 cup sugar (more may be 
orange added if desired) 


Cook the sugar and water for three minutes, cool, and add 
any one of the following combinations of ingredients. 


Variations 


Different punches may be made by adding any of 
the following combinations to the above basic recipe 





Variation No. 1 Variation No. 5 
1 quart of ginger ale 2 cups watermelon pulp 
\%4 cup of preserved ginger \ cup raisins cut fine 
~ - cut fine 6 cup sugar 


Variation No. 2 
1 quart tea 
6 cup Maraschino cherries 
cut fine 


Variation No. 6 














1 glass crabapple jelly melted 
Juice 4 more oranges 

1 cup iced water 

Variation No. 3 1 pint charged water 


Sunkist 


1 glass of currant or grape 
jelly dissolved in 1 cup hot 


Variation No. 7 



























* > 
J " water; cook, and add 3 tablespoons grated 
~ » end 
Uniformly Good Oranges ; Cay Sy eed umber rind 
= Garnish the pitcher witi, 5, pint loganberry juice 
d { a mint sprays 4 cup sugar 
a n em O Nn S Variation No. 4 Variation No. 8 
: a 
1 cup grated pineapple 1 pint raspberry juice 
1 pint charged water Whole raspberries 


More sugar if desired 1 pint charged water 








Cautirornia Frutt Growers ExcHance 
A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organization of 10,500 Growers 
Div. 208, Los Angeles, California 





es 
California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Div. 208, Los Angeles, California. 








Please send me free copy of your “New-Day Drinks” booklet, 
containing the above recipe and variations, together with other 
valuable suggestions. 





Name 
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Handy Kit—10c 
Send 10c and your dealer's 
name and we will mail you 
a useful Handy Kit con- 
taining Hooks & Eyes, 
Safety Fins, Pins, Hair Pins, 
Snaps and Klix. 


Dependable 
safety pins 


HERE’S real safety —for Baby and your- 
self—in DeLong Safety Pins. Only the 
best brass is used in them. There’s not the 
danger of infection that lurks in iron and 


steel. THEY WILL NOT RUST. 


The sharp points glide through the heavi- 
est fabrics and are held securely in the clasp. 


Threads cannot catch in the guarded coil. 
For 32 years women have been depending 
on DeLong for quality— 


Snaps Hooks & Eyes Hair Nets Safety Pins 
Klix Hook & Eye Tape Hair Pins Pins 


St. Marys, Canada DE LONG 899 COMPANY phitadelphia, icf 
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of it. But I’m not going to submit to the 
tomfoolery of a search. Please understand 
that dually, chief.” 

He sat down again. There was a confused 
rustle throughout the room. Joshua Q. 
Mosely glared at him with fearsome suspi- 
cion. The chief cleared his throat, frowning. 
But before he could speak Osmun Creede 
had come forward out of the shadows 
to the area of light by the table. 

“Chief,” he said, his rasp- 
ing voice cutting the room’s 
looser sounds like a rusty 
file, “I’m the only person 
here who can’t possibly 
be connected with the 
thefts. I didn’t get 
here till five minutes 
ago, and I can prove by 
a dozen people that I 
was dining at the coun- 
try club at the time the 
things were stolen. So I 
can disinterestedly.” 

“What's the sense of your 
speaking at all?’’. grumbled 


Chase. “It’s no business of yours.” 
Unheeding, Osmun : “Chief, 
u have established t someone in this 


is a thief. That thief, presumably, 
had to do his work mighty fast, and pre- 
sumably he had no time to hide all his loot 
in a place safe enough to elude a police 
hunt. He had only a minute or two to do 
it in. Therefore the chances are that the 
bulkier or less easily hidden bits of plunder 
are still concealed on him. Perhaps all of it. 
Very good. It would be that man’s natural 
impulse to resist search. Practically every- 
one else here has volunteered to submit to 
search. One man only has refused. By an 
odd coincidence that happens also to be 
the one man who was not robbed. Figure it 
out for yourself. It ——” 


HAXTON VAIL had sprung to his feet 
and was advancing on his accuser. 

“Oz,” said Vail, his voice muffled and not 
quite firm, “I promised your brother I'd 
forget I had any grievance against you. May 
I trouble you to leave here before I forget 
that promise—as quickly as you can, please ?”’ 

“Hold on, there,” blustered Joshua Q., 
billowing forward. ‘“‘There seems to me to 
be a lot in what this young feller says. He 
talks sense, Mr. Vail, and I believe he’s 
right. This is no time to go trying to carry 
things high-handed. Chief, I demand ——”’ 

He broke off short in the rolling utter- 
ances, his mouth ajar, his little eyes bulging. 
Osmun Creede and Vail had stood confront- 
ing each other. With a gesture as swift as 
the strike of a rattlesnake Osmun thrust 
out his right hand toward the left waistcoat 
pocket of Vail’s dinner clothes. 

Now he withdrew the questing hand, and 
was holding it open for all to gaze on. In its 
palm glowed dully a huge ola hunting-case 
watch 

I caught sight of a bulge in that pocket,” 
he rasped. “So I took a chance at a search 
on my own account. Now I'll go--not be 
cause you’ve ordered me out but because 
I don’t care to stay under the same roof with 
a man who robs his guests. Good-by.” 

His words went unheard in the sudden 
babble of voices and the pressing forward of 
the rest. Everyone was talking at once. The 
chief peered, hypnotized, at the watch Osmun 
had laid on the table in front of him. Vail, 
after a moment of stark blankness, lurched 
furiously at Creede, mouthing something 
which nobody could hear in the uproar. 

The constable threw himself between Vail 
and tke sardonically smiling man. Before 
Thaxton could break free or recover his self- 
control Creede had left the room. But in the 
hallway outside, during the moment’s hush 
which followed the clamor, all could hear his 
strident voice as he shouted up the stairs: 

“Clive, come down here. Come down 
in a rush. The thief’s found!” 


GAIN Vail took a furious step in pursuit, 
but again the constable stepped offi- 
ciously in front of him, and a second later 
the front door slammed. 
“Stay where you are, everybody, 
manded the chief, as Clive came in. 


” 


com- 
His 










deferential manner was gone. The glint of 
the man hunt shimmered beneath his shaggy 
gray brows. 

“Sit down, everybody,” he commanded. 
“Mr. Vail, I said sit down. This case has 
taken a different turn. Let nobody leave the 
room. Whitcomb’’—to the constable—“ stand 
at the door. Now then, we'll tackle all this 

from another angle. The time for 
kid-glove questioning is past.”’ 
He eyed them sternly, his 
gaze focusing last on Thax- 
ton Vail. Then, as silence 
was restored, he picked 
up the watch and held 
it toward the blinkingly 
wondering Clive 
“ Mr. Creede,” said he, 
“look carefully at this 
watch. Do you recog- 
nize it?” 

“Of course I do,” replied 
Clive. “It’s mine. How 
did diana we 
“This watch, Mr. Creede,” 
said the chief slowly, “has 
just been turned over to me 

y your brother.” 

**My brother?” asked 
Clive, surprised. 

As he spoke his eyes searched the room, 
peering into the farther shadows, in quest 
of Osmun. 


“ E HAS gone,” said the chief, reading 

the glance. “But before he went he 
pulled this watch out of the vest pocket of — 
Mr. Thaxton Vail. You admit it is yours; 
the watch that was stolen from your room 
this evening. Therefore ——” 

“Clive,” broke in Vail, “you know me 
well enough to P 

“Mr. Vail,” interrupted the chief, “it is 
my duty to warn you that anything you 
may say will be used against you. Now then, 
Mr. Creede, you have identified this watch 
as the one stolen from you. It was taken 
from Mr. Vail’s pocket in the presence of 
all of us. You can swear to the identifica- 
tion?” 

“Hold on, please,” said Clive, “you're 
barking up the wrong tree, chief. That isn’t 
the watch I lost.” 

“You said it was,” accused the chief. 
“You said - 

“T said nothing of the sort,” denied Clive. 
“You asked me if I recognized the watch, 
and I said I did and that it was mine. I 
didn’t say it was the one that was stolen 
tonight. And it isn’t.” 

The house guests, to whom the Argyle 
watch was a perfectly familiar object, gasped. 
Thaxton Vail made as though to speak in 
quick disclaimer. But Clive’s tired voice 
droned on as he met the chief’s suspicious 
eyes fairly and calmly 

“This watch is mine 
father. It was one he had made the year 
before he died, with the Argyle watch as 
a model, and a very poor bit of work it 
was. For it has scarcely a look of the orig 
inal. Last week, at my Rackrent Farm house, 
Mr. Vail dropped his repeater watch and 
broke its mainspring. He sent it to New 
York to be mended, and I lent him this 
second watch of mine to carry till his own 
comes back. That’s what I meant just now 
when I said I recognize the watch and that 
it is mine.” 








It belonged to my 


“(HIEF,” declared Vail, “my friend is 
saying all this to protect me, but I don’t 
need any protection. That is the Argyle 
watch. Though how it happened to be in my 
pocket is more than I can guess. That’s the 
stolen watch. I ought to know. I’ve seen 
it a thousand times ever since I was a child. 
And I never broke a repeater watch at 
Mr. Creede’s house. I never owned a re- 
peater. And I never borrowed any watch 
from him. Also, to the best of my belief, his 
father never had a watch made to order. 
He always carried the Argyle watch, and I 
never heard of his having any other.” 
“Chief,” interposed Clive very quietly, 
as Vail paused for breath, “I have just told 
you the true story—the story I shall stick 


(Continued on Page 110) 


























becarise Kelvinator is the 
perfected refrigerating 
machine. It is now in use 
in thousands of homes in 
every part of the coun- 
try. It is easily installed 
in the ice compartment 
of any good refrigerator. 
It is entirely automatic 
and supplies the same 
dry cold throughout the 
entire year. 


FiOMEN generally 
| are coming to 
recognize that 
Kelvinator is 





vance of old style refrigera- 
tion as the electric light is su- 
perior to the kerosene lamp. 


This new way of refriger- 
ating not only makes food 
more palatable by preserv- 
ing it better, but it reduces 
the danger of ills due to 
partially spoiled eatables 
and is in every way more 
convenient than the old 
style ice box. 


It is extremely economical, 
not only in the cost of 
operation, but because it 
practically eliminates food 


spoilage. 


See the Kelvinator in opera- 
tion at the place of business 
of our representa- 
tive in your com- 
munity. Then talk 
with Kelvinator 
owners. Get, at first 
hand, their experi- 
ence with this 
wonderful home 
convenience. 

We will gladly 
send you the name 
of the Kelvina- 
tor representative 
if you do not 
know him. 


KELVINATOR SALES CORPORATION 
2067 Fort Street W. Detroit, Michigan 


elvinator 


Electric Refrigeration for the Home 


Kelvinated butter is always 
fresh and hard. Vegetables 
and fruit hold their 
flavor and fresh- 
ness almost indef- 
initely. Milk and 
cream keep for 

days.Meatismuch | vinator is « metal tank 
better preserved. | io ton eit 


your refrigerator. Keil 





At Moderat2 Cost 


Anyaverage household 
can afford Kelvinator 
efficiency andeconomy 


| All that you see of Kel- 


nto the 


ompartment of 


vinator is entirely au- 


All this 1S possible | tomatic. It is, in most 
| cases, as easily install- 


ed as a gas range. 
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Kelvinator is the old- 
est electrical refrigera- 
tion for the home on 
the market. Thousands 
have been in the hands 
of users for three, four 
and five years. 
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Brimful— 


Fini your glass with sparkling Clicquot. 
See the golden bubbles; get the ginger- 
laden fragrance. And then—best of all— 





taste it. 


A friendly taste if ever there was one. 
Spicy, live, good. You'll like Clicquot Club 
Ginger Ale—everybody does. 


It’s a popular drink. It pleases all sorts 
of people at all sorts of times. They all 
like it. 

And you couldn’t have a purer drink. 
Cool water rising from deep springs, real 
Jamaica ginger, the finest fruit flavors and 
cane sugar—that’s what Clicquot’s made of. 


That’s why it can be blended so 
: well—the happy blend which 
explains just why they ail like it. 








There are other Clicquot Club beverages 
that are popular too—Clicquot Club 
Sarsaparilla, Birch Beer, and Root Beer. 
Try them all. You'll like every one. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 


we 


Millis, Mass., U.S. A. 
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to, if necessary, on the witness stand. Please 
remember that. If I say that watch is not 
the stolen one any jury in the world will 
take my word as to my knowledge of my 
own property. And any accusation against 
Mr. Vail will appear very ridiculous. It will 
not add to your reputation. For your own 
sake I advise you to accept my statement 
at its face value.” 

“Miss Gregg,” cried Thaxton, “you knew 
Clive’s father for years. You've seen the 
Argyle watch ever so often. I call on you to 
identify it.” 

“My dear Thax,” cooed the old lady 
placidly, “nothing on earth would give me 
greater joy than to identify it—except to 
identify the scoundrel who stole it.” 

“There!” exclaimed Vail, turning in grim 
triumph to the chief. 

“But,” prattled on the serene old lady, 
“T’m sorry to say I can’t identify it—be- 
cause I don’t see it. I’m perfectly familiar 
with the Argyle watch. But the Argyle 
watch is most decidedly not the turnip-like 
timepiece our friend the chief is dangling 
so seductively before me.” 

“T don’t know what conspiracy you people 
are in to save me,” mumbled Vail, glowering 
from the haggard Clive to the smugly smil- 
ing old lady. “But you wouldn’t do it if you 
didn’t think I am guilty, and that hurts like 


raw vitriol.” 


" ON’T be absurd,” chided Miss Gregg. 

“*You’re no thief, and everyone knows 
it. So stop trying to be pathetic. Besides,” 
she continued in the same reproving tone, 
“nobody but a kleptomaniac ever steals 
without a practical motive. What motive 
have you? Why ——” 

“Motive?” boomed Joshua Q. Mosely. 
“Motive, hey? Well, I can’t speak for you 
people’s losses, but Mrs. M.’s stolen jewelry 
was worth twelve thousand dollars at a low 
appraisal. That seems to be motive enough 
for a poor hotel keeper to : 

“My good, if loud-mouthed, man,” re- 
plied Miss Gregg, “Mr. Vail’s annual in- 
come is something in the neighborhood of 
two hundred thousand dollars, to my certain 
knowledge.” 

“But,” gurgled Joshua Q., “hold on, 
ma’am. Is this a funny joke you’re spring- 
ing? What would a man with a two-hundred- 
thousand-dollar income be doing running a 
backwoods hotel like this? Tell me that. 
There’s a catch in this. Are the lot of you in 
the plot to i 

“Miss Gregg is right, sir,” said the chief 
who, like the rest of the community, stood 
in chronic fear of the eccentrically powerful 
old dame, “‘and there’s no need to use ugly 
words like ‘plot’ when you’re speaking to a 
lady like her. Mr. Vail’s income is estimated 
at not less than two hundred thousand dol- 
lars, just as she’s told you. As for his running 
a hotel, he doesn’t. This is his estate, 
inherited from the late Mr. Osmun Vail. I 
read in the paper yesterday that a clause 
of the will of Mr. Osmun Vail makes him 
keep a part of the house open, if necessary, 
as aninn. Whether or not that’s true or just 
a newspaper yarn, I don’t know. But I do 
know that Mr. Vail could have no financial 
reason for stealing jewelry or small rolls of 
bills or cheap watches.” 








’ 


OSHUA Q. MOSELY arose and came 

closer, staring at the embarrassed youth 
as if at some new-discovered specimen. His 
wife fluttered and wiggled, eying Vail as she 
might have eyed a stage hero. 

“Well, I’m sure,” she said mincingly, 
“that puts a new turn on everything. Quite 
a romantic 

“We don’t seem to be getting much 
further in the case,” said the chief. ‘Since 
Mr. Vail objects to being searched and ob- 
jects to his guests being searched—well, 
I have no warrant to search them. But I 
take it there’s no objection to my searching 
the hovse once more, especially the servants’ 
quarters and all that?” 

“None at all,” said Vail. “Ring for Horo- 
son. She'll show you around.” 

Mosely and his wife departed to their 
rooms, gabbling together in low, excited 
tones as they went. The housekeeper ap- 
peared in answer to Vail’s ring. The chief 





and the constable strode off in her indignant 
wake to make their tour of inspection. 

Clive got to his feet, wavering, his face set 
in a mask of illness. He turned to Thaxton 
Vail and held out his hand. 

“Clive,” said Vail coldly, ignoring the 
gesture, “if you think I’m a thief I don’t 
want to shake hands with you. If you don’t 
think I’m a thief there’s no need in shaking 
hands in that melodramatic fashion. Good 
night. Need any help to get upstairs?” 

““No, thanks,” returned Creede, wincing 
at the rebuff. “I-———” He finished the 
sentence by toppling over in a dead faint at 
his host’s feet. 


NSTANTLY Vail and Chase were work 

ing over him, loosening his collar and belt 
and lifting his arms on high, so that the 
blood might flow back into the heart. 

Miss Gregg dived into the recesses of the 
black-bead hand bag she always carried on 
her wrist. From it she exhumed an ounce 
vial of smelling salts. 

“Here!” she said. “Let me put this under 
his nostrils. It’s as strong as the moral law, 
and almost as unpleasant. The poor boy! 
He —— Drat this cork, it’s jammed in. Got 
a corkscrew?” 

Thaxton paused long enough in his work 
of resuscitation to take from his hip pocket 
the big German army knife which Clive had 
brought him from overseas. “Here!” he 
said, opening the corkscrew and handing the 
knife to her. 

“What a barbarous contraption!’’ com- 
mented Miss Gregg as she extracted the 
cork from her smelling bottle. “Look at that 
murderous thing on the back of it.” 

“That’s a punch of some sort,” he an- 
swered absently. 

Clive Creede blinked, shivered, then 
stared foolishly about him. At sight of the 
faces bending above him he frowned and 
essayed weakly to sit up. “I—surely I 
wasn’t such a baby as to keel over, was— 
was I?” he panted thickly. 

“Don’t try to talk,” begged Doris. 
“You're all right now.” 

Deftly Vail passed his arms under the 
prostrate man’s knees and shoulders. Then, 
with a bracing of his muscles, he lifted Clive 
from the floor. 

Doris Lane followed him with her admir- 
ing gaze, noting how lightly he bore the 
invalid and with what tenderness he over- 
rode Creede’s petulant remonstrances. 

“Auntie,” said the girl, speaking in fever- 
ish haste, “have you any idea at all who 
committed the robberies? Have you?” 

“Yes,” returned the old lady with no 
hesitation at all, “I know perfectly well who 
did it. It was Osmun Creede.” 


“ \ HY, auntie, it couldn’t have been! It 
couldn’t!”’ 
“T know that. I know it as well as you 
In fact, I suppose he couldn’t. But I’m 
equally certain he did.” 


“But what makes you think so?”’ 
“What makes me know so?” amended 
Miss Gregg. “‘ You’re a woman, and yet you 


ask that! Are you too young to have the 
womanly vice of intuition, the freak faculty 
that tells you a thing is true even when you 
know it can’t be? Osmun Creede stole our 
jewelry.” 

“But,” urged Doris, giving up the unequal 
struggle, “why should he do such a thing? 
He is well off. He doesn’t need the things 
that were stolen. That was your argument 
to prove Thax didn’t steal them. Besides, 
with all the horrid things about him, no- 
body’s ever had reason to doubt that Osmun 
is as honest as the day.” 

“Flonest as the day!” scoffed Miss Gregg. 
“You're like everyone else Pe 

The return of Vail and Chase from their 
task of getting Clive to bed interrupted her. 

“He seems all right now,” reported Willis. 

“We've been clear through the house 
from cellar to garret,’’ announced the chief 
from the doorway, “and-we’ve been all 
around it from the outside with flash lights. 
Not a clew.” 

Vail followed the two officers to the front 
door and watched them climb into their 





(Continued on Page 112) 
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Brilliant glassware,windows and mirrors and sparkling 
china and silver are easy, everyday accomplishments 
with 20 Mule Team Borax. Use one tablespoonful 
to the gallon of hot water (more if the water is hard) 
for a perfect result. 20 Mule Team Borax is Nature’s 
Greatest Cleanser and solvent; it can’t scratch or mar. 
It should be used with soap wherever soap is used. 
It’s an antiseptic cleanser for everything in the house. 


20 Mule Team Borax is a water softener for washing 
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clothes. It protects fine fabrics from injury and pre- 
vents delicate colors from fading, and keeps the skin 
white and smooth. 20 Mule Team Borax is in all 
clean kitchens and bathrooms. Is it in yours? At 
all grocers’, department stores and druggists’. Send 
for the Magic Crystal Booklet giving a hundred im- 
portant uses for 20 Mule Team Borax. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 
100 William Street New York City 
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It is life itself, Mademoise 


those who live! 


lle, this tantalizing fragrance 


of living flowers that is sweeping the world like a happy 
bon mot, overwhelming the artificiality of perfumery. 


VIVANTE 


A single drop, an ephemeral 


tion, the very cobblestones 


fragrance, and Voila! — one’s whispering messages of love. 


thoughts are of Paris in 


Spring-time, with every blos- 
som-scented breeze a tempta- 


the As chaste as sixteen! 
As discreet as thirty ! 
As sophisticated as forty! 


ourna 


PARIS 
7 Rue de L’Isly 


NEW YORK 
366 Fifth Avenue 


You may obtain a small vial of 
Lournay Vivante by sending 15 


cents to our Americ in 





address 








Let us show you 


a GRISWOLD 


Tite-Top Dutch Oven 


It has all the virtues of the 


(Patented) 
old-fashioned iron kettle which 


cooked such tender, savory roasts, with improvements 


which make it as up-to-date 
could desire. 






CLOSE-FIT- 
TING COVER 


Here is an accurate 

drawing showing why I 
the cover of the Tite- ; 
Top Dutch Oven fits so 
closely—it is jointed 
with ground edges. All 
the delicious, savory 
goodness and wonderful 
flavor are thus saved, 
and so little steam es- 
capes that meat is ten 
der and juicy. 


SELF-BAST 


ok for the rings 


centric, easily clea 


may be made as 
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way th 
carryi 


cannot 
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Send for our booklet, ‘‘D 
THE GRISWOLD MPG. CO., 





cover to make sure it’s a Griswold 
Tite-Top Dutch Oven. These con- 


the moisture equally all over the con- 
tents. Cheaper cuts of meat or fowl 


nourishing as the more expensive ones. 


LOCK END BAIL 


This locks it in such a 


Oven, empty or full, it 


as the most modern housewife 


CONVENIENT 
HANDLE FOR 
POURING 
The handle when dropped 
wer on the side locks be 
fore it reaches the edg 


akes a wonderfully 
n lhold 
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ING COVER 


on the inside of the 


ned rings distribute 


tender, juicy and 


the way the end 
1andle is shaped 


at when you are 
ng the Dutch 


tip to one side or 
er. 





elicious Dutch Oven Recipes.’ 


Dept. Z-2, Erie, Penna., U.S. A. 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Waffle Irons, Cast Aluminum Cooking 


Utensils, Food Choppers, Safety Fill Tea Kettles, Gas Hot Platzs 
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(Continued from Page 110) 


rattling car and make off down the drive. 
As they disappeared he wished he had asked 
the chief to leave his man on guard outside 
the house for the night. 

The mystery of the thefts and the eve- 
ning’s later complications had got on Vail’s 
nerves. If the supposedly secure rooms 
could be plundered by a mysterious robber 
when a score of people were awake in and 
around the building, could not the same 
robber return to complete his work when all 
the house would be sleeping and unguarded? 

Thaxton’s worries found themselves cen- 
tering about Doris Lane. If the intruder 
should alarm her at dead of night —— 

“Mac,” he said under his breath to the 
collie standing at his side on the veranda, 
“vou’re going to do real guard duty tonight 
I’m going to post you at the foot of the 
stairs, and there I want you to stay.” 


ACDUFF did not understand. All he 
knew was that Vail was talking to him 
and that some sort of response was in order, 
wherefore the collie wagged his plumed tail 
very emphatically indeed and thrust his cold 
nose affectionately into Thaxton’s cupped 


Vai! turned back into the house, Macduff 
at his heels. He locked the front door, 
preparatory to making a personal inspection 
of every ground-floor door and window. As 
he entered the front hall he encountered 
Doris Lane. 

“Going up?” asked Vail as they niet. 

“Yes,” she made reply. “I’m a bit done 
up. I didn’t realize it till a minute ago. 
Good night.” 

“Excuse me,” he said uncomfortably, 
“but have you and Miss Gregg got a gun of 
any sort with you in your luggage?” 

“Why, no,” she said. “We don’t own 
such a thing between us.” 

“Then just as a favor to a crotchety host 
whose own nerves are jumpy on your ac- 
count won’t you take this upstairs with you 
and keep it handy alongside your bed? 
Please do.” 

He had gone to the Sheraton lowboy 
which did duty as a hall table. From the 
bottom of one of its drawers he took a 
small-caliber revolver. 

“T refuse to make myself ludicrous by 
carrying an arsenal to bed to please you or 
anyone else, Thax. If you're really timid I 
suggest you cling to the pistol yourself.” 

It was a catty thing to say, and she knew 
it was before the words were fairly spoken. 

The man flushed. Dropping the pistol back 
into the open drawer, he went up to her and 
took tight hold of both her hands, resisting 
her peevish efforts to pull them free. “Listen 
to me,” he said in a maddeningly parental 
fashion. ‘“You’re a naughty and disagrec 
able and cross little girl, and you ought to 
have your fingers spatted and be stood in a 
corner. I’m ashamed of you. Now run off to 
bed before you say anything else cranky, 


ou you bad kid! 


“HE fought to jerk her hands away from 
his exasperatingly paternal hold. In doing 
so she bruised one of her fingers against the 
seal ring he wore. The hurt completed the 
wreck of her self-control, which humiliation 
had undermined. “Let go of my hands,” she 
stormed. “You haven’t proved tonight that 
your own are any too clean.”’ 

On the instant he dropped her fingers as 
if they were white-hot. His face went scar- 
let, then gray. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed in belated horror of 
what she had saic. “I didn’t mean that, 
Thax, honestly I didn’t.” 

Miss Gregg and Chase came out into the 
hall as she was still speaking, still looking 
appealingly up into the hurt face of the man 
she had affronted so grievously. 

“Come, dear,’’ hailed the old lady, “it’s 
almost as late as it ever gets to be. Let’s 
go to bed.” 

Doris lagged a step after her aunt. Willis 
Chase made as though to speak lightly to 
her. Then he caught the look on her re 
morseful face, glanced quickly toward the 
back of the departing Vail and, with a hasty 
good night to her, made his way upstairs. 

Less than five minutes later, when Thax- 
ton returned to the hallway, his gues’s had 


all retired. There was an odd air of desola- 
tion and gloom about the usually homelike 
hall. Vail stood there a moment, musing. 
Then subconsciously he noted that the low- 
boy drawer still stood open. In absent- 
minded fashion he went over to close it. 

The pistol was not there. 

He yanked the drawer wider open and 
groped among its heterogeneous contents. 
The revolver was gone, unmistakably gone, 
taken from its hiding place during the last 
five minutes. 


P THE steps Vail made his way. At his 
own room he paused. Then with a half 
smile he went along the corridor to a door 
at the far end of anell. He knocked lightly 
Come in,”’ grumbled Willis Chase 

Vail obeyed the summons, entering the 
stuffy little magenta room with its kitchen 
smell and its slanting low ceiling, pierced 
by a single tiny window. 

“What's up?” he asked as Vail came in. 

“T think you’ve had a big enough dose 
of medicine,” said Vail. “You needn’t sleep 
in this hole of a clothes closet. Take my 
bedroom for the night. There are a whole 
lot of things I don’t like about this evening’s 
pe aa And I’m going to stand guard— 
or sleep guard—along with Mac. You know 
the way to my room. Go over there as soon 
as you want to. Good night.” 

“Hold on,” urged Chase. “Suppose I 
spell you on this nocturnal vigil business. 
We can take turns guarding if you really 
think there’s any need. Personally I think 
it’s a bit like locking the stable oor after 
the horse is gone. But ” 

“No, thanks. No use in both of us losing 
a full night’s sleep.” 

Vail departed for the study, while Chase 
stuffed an armful of clothes into a hand bag 
and made his way along the dark hall to 
Thaxton’s big bedroom. 

The night wore on. 

Perhaps half an hour before the first dim 
gray tinged the sentinel black summit of 
old South Mountain to northwestward the 
deathly silence of the sleeping house was 
broken by a low, gasping cry, a sound not 
loud enough nor long enough to rouse any 
slumberer, scarce audible to human ears not 
tensely listening. 





ET to the keen hearing of Macduff as he 
drowsed at the stair foot the sound was 
vividly distinct. A new sense allied itself to 
his hearing. His miraculously keen nostrils 
flashed to his brain the presence of an odor 
which would have been imperceptible to any 
human, but which carried its own unmis 
takable meaning to the thoroughbred collie. 
The trembling changed to a shudder. Up 
went Macduff’s pointed muzzle skyward 
From his shaggy throat issued an unearthly 
wolf howl 


In through the French window from th 
eranda rushed Thaxton Vail The collie 
lanced frantically, peering up the stairwa 
ind then bexeechingly back at Vail. No dos 
man could have failed to interpret the plea 

All right,”’ vouchsafed Thaxton. ‘'Go 


Like a furry whirlwind the dog scurried 
up the stairs. 

Forced on by a nameless fear, Vail ran up 
three steps at a time in the dog’s wake. He 
reached the second floor just as two or three 
of his guests in the sketchiest attire came 
stumbling out into the broad upper hall. 

The collie had halted his headlong run 
just outside the door of Thaxton’s own bed- 
room. Vail turned the knob rattlingly. 
The door was locked. The others crowded 
close, wildly questioning, getting in one an- 
other’s way. 

Vail stepped back, colliding with Clive 
Creede and Joshua Q. Mosely. Then, sum 
moning all his strength, he hurled himself at 
the door. Under the catapult impact the 
lock snapped. 

The door burst open, flinging Vail far into 
the dense blackness of the room. Clive 
Creede, close behind him, groped for the 
light switch just inside the threshold and 
pressed it. There was an instant of blank 
hush. Then Mrs. Mosely screamed shrilly 
in mortal horror. 


(Continued in the Septembertlome Journal ) 
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Yorgeous Indu-Chi designs in Corticelli Silks 


All the wealth of Oriental art—rich Chinese colors, 
the green of dark jade, the golden yellow of the sun, the 
sc.rlet of red lacquer, luxurious intricate designs from 
India, motifs from the vast decorative art of ancient 
China—all contribute to these new Corticelli Indu-Chi* 
silks, giving a rich embroidered effect usually found only 
in the costliest silken fabrics. 


The backgrounds of these Corticelli Indu-Chi prints 
are the same fine crepes so popular in solid colors. It 
is now possible for you to obtain plain and patterned 
silks which exactly match in texture and in dominant 
color. Endless possibilities of design for frocks, gowns and 
three piece costumes open up before you. For these new 
Corticelli Indu-Chi silks bring to the art of dress in 
America a rich warmth of color hitherto found only in 
the finest imported fabrics. They combine the quality of 
the famous Corticelli silks with the gorgeous patterns of 
the Orient in silk very moderately priced. 

In addition to the Indu-Chi prints Corticelli presents 
for fall the new Corticelli Satin Sa-on, Corticelli Crepe 
Ko-ran, Corticelli Crepe Eldora. Other silks in demand 
are Corticelli Service Taffeta, Satin Princess and Corticelli 
Satin Militaire. 

Send for our new booklet in color, showing “Corticelli 
Silks for Fall” which tells you all about these and other 
Indu-Chi designs as well as the plain silks to use with 
them. It suggests ways for using them to make the 
smartest, most unusual costumes. Check the coupon 
below and mail it to us today. The Corticelli 
Silk Company. Also makers of Corticelli Silk 
Hosiery, Corticelli Sewing Silk, Yarns and 
Crochet Cottofis. 





The loveliness of rich em- 
broidery and individualized 
design is now possible for the 
simplest costume and at a mod- 
erate price through the new 
Corticelli Indu-Chi designs. 








*Trade Mark Registration Applied for 
U.S. Patent Office 


A wrap may appear demurely 
plain until its lining reveals a 
Corticelli Indu-Chi pattern as 
brilliant as a rare old screen of 
Chinese lacquer. 
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exotic flowers is here combined with plain black Corticelli Satin 
Sa-On. It but hints the delightful possibilities offered in the neu 
Corticelli Dress Silks which enable you to match the silk of the 
Indu-Chi patterns with plain Corticelli silk crepes. 


To Dressmakers and Milliners. We have no traveling repre- 
sentative authorized to appoint local agents. If any one offers 
you the agency for Corticelli Silks or Hosiery notify the police. 
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One of the new Corticelli Indu-Chi silks with great splashes of 

















SPECIAL BOOKLET OFFER 



























f* 
The Corticelli Silk Company, MO 
108 Nonotuck Street, Florence, Mass. 


Please send me the free booklets I have checked below. 


{_} New Corrticelli Silks for Fall 
{ } Irene Castle Dress Fashians 


(_} New Corticelli Silk Hosiery Booklet 










Name SAS oo ine ie oe xu 
Street and No. 
City 
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0 Tyan. The last guest gone. The key turned in 
the lock. The house hushed and quiet. . . . . 
In the living room, the windows wide-flung to the 


moonlight and the soft breeze. The gentle 
whisper of rustling leaves. 


What a night for sleep! And what an alluring spot 
in which to find it! The big Kroehler, so recently a 
deep-cushioned, luxurious davenport, now invites to 
slumber. With one easy motion it opens, revealing a 
wide, roomy, welcoming bed—deep-springed, thick- 
mattressed. The smooth, cool sheets, the soft blankets, 
are all neatly in place. 

Hidden they have been, in the spacious depths of the 
davenport. Not a guest, all evening long, lounging in 
its soft-cushioned comfort, realized that the Kroehler 
davenport was also a bed, of wonderful 














of the Kroehler’s double usefulness in providin,, extra 
sleeping space at night—giving an additional sleeping 
room without additional rent. 


Think what it means to have a Kroehler davenport 
bed! Did ever another single piece of furniture com- 
bine such beauty, convenience and comfort? Whatever 
the furnishings of your living room are, a Kroehler 
davenport bed may be had to harmonize with them; 
overstuffed, colonial or period designs, in any wood 
finish, with chairs to match; upholstery of mohair 
plush, tapestry, velour, genuine leather or leather sub 
stitute. In prices, they meet any requirement 

Leading furniture dealers everywhere sell Kroehle: 
davenport beds for cash or easy payments. Ask for a 
demonstration. Look on the back for the Kroehler 





A 





luxuriousness. They saw only its fine lines 
and rich upholstery. Only you were aware 


KARO Fl Lae oe 


KROEHLER 


STRATFORD 
KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


Factories at KANKAKEE, ILL., NAPERVILLE, ILL., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


4) 


trademark shown here. Do not accept a 
substitute. Write for the illustrated booklet 
tEW YO and the name of the nearest dealer. 


Canadian Factory: STRATFORD, ONTARIO 


Davenport “Bed 
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Well Wear Such Embroidery This 

































































Jacket, 3641 Slip, 2796 Transfer, 506 4005 


MBROIDERY is used to enrich even the 
loveliest fabrics in these glittering days, 


yet used so discreetly that the effect is 
never garish. On the brown broadcloth jacket 
at left, sizes 16 years, 36 to 40, worn with match- 
ing plaited silk crépe slip, sizes 16 years, 36 to 
46, the embroidered effect is attained by appli 
quéd bands of fallow broadcloth or velvet. 
Black moiré or faille, over a green slip with 
black lace flounces across back and edging the 
neck and armholes, has embroidered sash ends 
attached to its bustle back. Roses, daisies, corn- 
flowers, green leaves and yellow wheat grow in 


a 


Transfer, 507 3930 Transfer, 508 


otiiarmmmien 


pleasant proximity, and a small motif also adorns 
the left shoulder, in front. Sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. 

A smart coat dress of mummy brown silk 
crépe is embroidered— mostly in outline stitch 
with silk. All shades of brown are tremendously 
popular, and look well embroidered in eucalyptus 
green or beige. Brown tulle, swathing the close 
hat, falls about the throat. Design for dress is 
in sizes 16 years, 36 to 48. 

Scattered in irregular fashion over an ivory 
crépe are the coolest of lotus flowers, embroidered 
in crystal beads or silver threads. Three wide 
bands and a narrow one of Egyptian inspiration 


3946 Transfer, 15098 








3697 Transfer, so 


adorn the skirt and may be worked 
in the beads or in silver thread —sizes 
16 years, 36to 46. A black crépe top, 
embroidered in three orchid shades 
with green and gold leaves, contrasts 
with a skirt of almond-green, 
black facing showing to advant 

in a side cascade. The sleeves are of 
green chiffon with black bands, em- 
broidered. If preferred, two shades of 
green, with dull gold thread, may be 
used for the embroidery. Design is 
in sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City 


Dresses, 35 cents; Coats, 35 


cents; Jackets or Slips, 30 cents; Transfers, 35 
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Better Looks—Longer Life 
For Your Range 





Rust and tarnish are the great foes of a range. They destroy its beauty and 
shorten its life. Steam from cooking condenses on the beautifully nic keled parts 
and the unprotected metal of the burners and the inside of the oven. ‘Then 


the damage begins. 
The High Quality 
3-1n-One “‘reuschold Oil 


| 

| 

will protect all the metal parts of your range. enameled parts, too. A drop or two at the 
The oil sinks into the pores of the metal, friction point of the burner handles will make 
forming an invisible protec ting coat that pre- them turn easily. Try it, today. 

vents the corroding action of air and moisture. FREE—Generous sample and the Dictionary 
Apply regularly with a cloth to preserve the of Uses. Request both on a postal. 

beauty and lengthen the life. 3-in-One is sold at all good stores in 1-0z., 3-0z. 
k PHREEIN-onE oft ComPany and 8-oz. bottles; also in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans, 


130 R. William St., New York City 
F-509 


3-in-One cleans, polishes and preserves the 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY, 
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Wherever Beautiful 
Walls are Desired 


LABASTINE is ideal for 
church interiors. It gives an 
atmosphere of solemnity and dig- 
nity which is a necessary requisite 
in a house of meditation and prayer 
It is used by the best mural dec- 
orators wherever the color treat- 
ment desired must obtain the 
most artistic effects. 
Alabastine comes in packages with 
the cross and circle printed in red 
on each. Ask your dealer to show 
you sample cards of the ALA 
BASTINE-OPALINE PROCESS. 
We will be glad to answer all 
questions and give detailed infor- 
mation in regard to ecclesiasti- 
cal and mural decorating to those 
interested 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 


743 Grandville Ave. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Inste ad F ef iaine or r Wall Paper 











| EV ERY PACKAGE OF ALABASTINE HAS THE CROSS AND CIRCLE PRINTED IN RED 
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(olorful Dutch Embroideries 


By ELtteEN MULLER 


Under the Direction of the Guild of the Needle and Bobbin (‘rafts 


Transfer 
505 










The 12-inch doily 
at left, with the 
oval centerpiece 
on page 117, 
makes a hand- 
some buffet set. 
Tray below is 11'% 
by 17% inches. 


This pillow meas- 
ures 16 by 20 
inches, including 
one-inch hem, 
The table runner 
to match (page 
117)18 17% inches 


wide, any length. 


EAR Co- 

penhagen, 

Denmark, 
lies the little island of 
Amager, settled in the 
16th century by the Dutch. 
The women of this colony 
are very skillful with their needles 
and like particularly to copy the gay colors 
of the flowers they raise. They use the simple, 
flat embroidery or satin stitch, but their 
grouping of color is so unusual that their 
work is known’ as Amager embroidery. 
Flower petals are worked first, inserting the 
needle on the out 
side edge and bringing 
it up on the line to- 
ward center, as in ex- 
ample at right. Next 


The buffet set, 
consisting of one 
oval centerpiece and 
one round doily for 
each end, is in tan or 
cream linen, with match 
ing tea cozy and tray. The 
scallops of both are in tarragon 
green, with all dots at points of small scallops 
black, all stems in tarragon green and mis- 
tletoe. Unless otherwise specified, flower 
centers are black with sulphur circles. 

In oval centerpiece, the small flowers at 
sides are goldenrod; at ends, smallest four 
petal flower, straw 
berry. Bell-shaped 
flower, daybreak for top 
part, viola for central 
part; outer sides, gold 


Transfer so2 




















work the center, and enrod; narrow divi 
last the brim around =, sions, sulphur. Largest 
the center, this being , flower: Outside, cow 
done ina slanting stitch ju=> slip yellow; inner pet 


For the edge, work but als, sulphur; circle of 

tonhole stitch over a daybreak instead of 

small running stitch sulphur. ‘Three small 
Use dull finished or berries, cardinal. Doi 

mercerized embroidery t me 

cotton on linen, and 

‘ 1} 

Sati! r iny 

nonwashable material Continued 
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(colorful Dutch Embroideries 


(Continued from Page 176) 








Transfer 504 


In the tea it adds a conver- 
cozy three of sational touch to 
center flowers are this pleasant five 
daybreak and vi- o'clock hour, for 


the tea cozy, so 
cherished by our 
grandmothers, 
has almost van- 
ished from our 
midst. 

For tray, flow- 
ers of cowslip and 
daybreak at two 
corners; of Per- 
sian pink and 
sulphur at the 
opposite corners. 
Center flowers, 
viola and car- 
dinal; single flow- 
ers,alternatecow- 
slip and sulphur. 

The pillow and 
runner of brown 
linen have two 
shades of green 
leaves; flowers in 
Persian pink, 
sulphur, cowslip, 
daybreak and 
viola. Largest 
flower is Persian 


ola combined; 
two are cowslip, 
one goldenrod 
and one cardinal. 
Each end has vi- 
ola, cowslip, sul- 
phur and Persian 
pink flowers. 
Three top flow- 
ers are cowslip, 
center Persian 
pink instead of 
black. 

To make cozy, 
seam together 
two pieces of silk 
which have been 
cut about one 
and a half inches 
larger than em 
broidered pieces, 
and two pieces 
for lining cut 
same size as em- 
broidered pieces. 
Place layer of 
cotton between 






Transfer 
503 


The lavender silk tea cozy is 16% by 11% inches, 
with embroidered piece 14 by 10% inches. The 
outside and lin centerpiece above is 15% by 21% inches, and, $ 
ing, and seam to with service doily on page 116, forms a buffet set. pink with light 
gether all around . . pink. The fringe 
bottom. Cut for runner is 
strip of silk four made by drawing 
inches wide, gather, threads, one inch 
and fasten to each deep, beginning half 
side of cozy over the an inch from edge 
top, and tack em Turn back to form 





broidered pieces in double fringe and 

place. The cozy may hem, as at left 

be made of satin, Design 502 includes 

China silk or sateen in six plate and six tum 

iny color that goes bler doilies; 504, tea 
ll with on tavo and tray motifs 

rite teapot Be sides 505, table-runner and 





keeping , the tea v arm, pillow design. 


Transfer 


$05 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; Coats, 
35 cents; Blouses or S!.irts, 30 cents; Transfers, 25 cents; Children’s Patterns, 25 cents. 
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Woman’s 


Natural Charm 
Is heightened by the colors she wears 


N tere ane so quickly reveals a woman’s good 






taste as the becoming colors of her garments. 
Certain colors suit her exactly. But they are not 
always easy to find in the materials she desires. 
With SUNSET at hand, you do not have to depend 
upon ready-dyed fabrics. You can make your own colors 
See the SUNSET Color Card at your dealer’s, and 
choose those which best harmonize with your hair, 
your eyes, your complexion and your individual taste. 
Navy blue 
becoming to almost everyone. 
wonderful color, and will give 
minute look to your soiled, faded blouses and dresses. 


will be very popular this fall and is 
SUNSET Navy is a 


a smart up-to-the- 


Beautiful Sunset Dyeing is Simple, Clean, Quick 


30 minutes are all you need. SUNSET is not like old-fashioned 
dyes—it never stains hands or spoils utensils. Sunset dyes all 
fabrics — silk, wool, cotton, mixed goods, in the same dye-bath. 
Dye once with SUNSET and you are through — SUNSET is fast, 
a professional dye made convenient for home use. 

Once you try SUNSET, you will find a hundred uses for it. By 
various combinations of the 22 glorious SUNSET colors, you can 
get the rarest and costliest off-shades, many of which can’t be 


obtained otherwise. 
UNSE? 


Tie-and-dye 
with SUNSET 





It is easy to get any 
of the + Deau- 
wille effects. Ask our 
Home Service Depart- 
ment. 


Manufactured by 
North American Dye 
Corporation 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


SU 


ONE Real Dye For Alt Fobricse _ 








Sales Representatives: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 


22, GLORIOUS COLORS—all fast! 


i71 Madison Avenue, New York 











Scarlet Khaki Dark Brown Navy Blue Heliotrope 
Cardinal Yellow Light Blue Black Purple 
Pink Wine Orange Bright Blue Gray Light Green 
Old Rose Sand Light Brown Old Blue Taupe Dark Green 


Here are a few of the lar off-shades that can - H : 
be made with SUN SET’ combloations Muffin, If you cannot buy SUNSET in town, 
Old Gold, Mulberry, Orchid, Beige, Tangerine, send 15c¢ per cake to our Dept. 65 
Bittersweet Ask the dealer for the folder of and ask our Home Service Department 
SUNSET “Season's Color Combinations.” any question you like 


3 Cards Free! 


Yee you buy Ribbon, Elastic, Dress-Snaps, 
Safety- Pins or Buttons — you'll see the size and 
color you want at a glance —in the 3MORE Show Case, 

















And, every notion item in the 3MORE Show Case is 
positively the very best quality obtainable, backed by a 
guarantee of absolute satisfaction or your money back, 


The 3MORE deeler will sell you one card of Snaps— 
1 yard of Ribbon or 1 Hair Net just as cheerfully as he 
will sell you a dozen, but~—why not buy a dozen and get 
3 Extra Cards or 3 Extra Yards and save 30/? 











When you buy a dozen you bring the cost of selling 
down to a point where your dealer can afford to give you 
3MORE FREE—as an Extra Measure of Service. 


mor 


TRACE MARK 


Good Notion Service 


Send a Dime—a 2c Stamp and Your Notion 
Dealer’s Name—for our 10c Surprise Package. 


Check the arti- 
cle you want 
most so we will 
be sure to in- 
cludeitin your 
surprise pack- 
age. 


15 Dress-Snaps (a 3MORE Dozen) 10c0 




































15 Safety-Pins (a 3MORE Dozen) 10c 0 

15 Pearl Buttons(a 3MORE Dozen) 15¢ 0 
2 yds. of Baby Ribbon ... i10cO 
1 yd. of Shoulder Straps 10c 0 
2 yds. of %-in. Elastic. . . 10c O 

Size Color 
Name 
Address 


The Smore Factories 3ana Huntingdon Sts.Phila.Pa. 
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Keeps Boys’ 
Hair Combed 


in any 
style preferred 


Cow-licks, fractious, unruly hair now 
easily controlled by STACOMB. 

Keeps the hair combed any style and 
leaves it soft, pliable and lustrous. 
STACOMB is a boon to mothers who 
have trouble training their boys’ hair. 
Particularly valuable after washing 
the hair. 

Women, too, find STACOMB Comes now both in jars and 
valuable in keeping curl in and in tubes. Keep it always in the 
controlling vexing short locks house, for all members of the 
and unruly loose strands. Mil- family. 
lions of men have better looking For sale at all druggists’ or “ 
hair now because they use wherever toilet goods are sold. 


STACOMB. (Not a liquid.) 


” unis 
Demand 


The Original —has never been equalled. 
















STACOMB comes 
in tubes now, as 
well as jars. This 
handy tube sells for 
35c and is an ex- 


STANDARD LABORATORIES, Inc. i - 
= ae : ceedingly convenient 
Los Angeles, California package. 


makes hair stay combed 
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Ou SPAr.OFF, 


ABSORBENT 


Look for this labelon package and 


‘Boott Milis ' on the selvags 


Send your dealer's 
name and thirty cents 
to Boott Mills, Dept. 
JAU3, Lowell, Mass., 
and receive in return a 
standard 18 x 36" cut 
length hemstitched 
towel, 


is Pleasing 


to all that know its brightness, its soft- 
ness, and its drying power—for it is really 
ABSORBENT. 

It is inexpensive. Grandma buys 18x36 
inch cut-length standard hemstitched 
Towels in Packages of Six, and also Towel- 
ing by the Bolt, from a Dealer and gets a 
lot of pleasure in making towels, bureau 
scarfs, bibs, and other articles. 

You, too, can enjoy this money-saving 
pleasant pastime. 

Boorr.Mi11s, Derr. Jau3, Lowe.t, Mass. 


| y Boott Mills Toweling 








My Own Story 


(Continued from Page 16) 


come since to dislike the palm trees, and it 
was not till I had been out here three times 
that I began to like California. 

The first winter I found it difficult to adapt 
myself to work under the changed conditions. 
I longed to go back East. Today I am con- 
vinced that California is the best place to 
make pictures. It is not alone because of the 
sunshine that the picture companies came 
out here originally to find, but for many 
other reasons. There is a variety of scenery 
here to use as locations, and there is little 
waste of time in getting to these places. 

Some of the companies that make pictures 
in the East contend that New York offers the 
opportunity to get good actors who are play- 
ing in the theaters. I do not believe that this 
is so great an advantage, for it is impossible 
to play in the films and on the stage at the 
same time and do both well. I found this out 
when I was appearing as Juliet in The Good 
Little Devil in the theater, and acting the 
same part before the camera at the old 
Famous Players studio in West Twenty-sixth 
Street. 

Our studio was in Los Angeles, but we took 
many exteriors at Santa Monica and Holly- 
wood. The latter was very beautiful then 
and had quite a semitropical atmosphere. 
There was hardly a store. There were gar- 
dens everywhere, and they ran down to the 
very curbs, and flowers spilled into the road- 
ways. They were not fenced in and kept ex- 
clusively for the owner, as in the East. All 
the streets were lined with great trees. In 
the growth of Hollywood many of these trees 
were sacrificed, but we are making an effort 
to get them planted again, even in the busi- 
ness section. 

We took some scenes for a picture called 
Love Among the Roses, at the Hollywood 
Inn, which was then a most quiet, suburban, 
exclusive place. We dressed in the hotel, and 
the whole picture, including some scenes in a 
beautiful garden belonging to Paul de 
Longpré, the painter, was made between ten 
and four. 

Our studio had no dressing rooms, and we 
often dressed at home. 


Only the Boss Had a (ar 


E WOULD meet at the studio and go to- 
gether to the place where we were to work 
for the day. Only Mr. Griffith had an automo- 
bile. Those in high favor were asked to ride 
with him; the rest journeyed to the locations 
on the trolleys. I usually rode on the trolleys. 
I was an outlaw and had a good deal more 
temperament then than I have now. Mr. 
Griffith was perfectly right; in fact, as I look 
back on those 
stormy days I 
think that he 
was a paragon 
of patience. 
One of the 
things that I 
had to contend 
with that first 
winter here 
was that, as I 
had dark eyes, 
I had to play 
Indian maid- 
ens, and In- 
dian dramas 
were very fre- 
quent in the 
early picture 
days. I had 
my head in a 
bowl of bolar- 
menia—the 
skin stain for 
Indian make- 
up—all the 
time. With 
heavy black 
wig, alligator 
teeth round 
my neck, 
leather clothes 
and beaded 
leggings, I’d 
have to tramp 
day after day 
over the hills. 
Small wonder 


PHOTO. BY K. O. RAHMN 





MARY PICKFORD AND HER NAMESAKE, 
DAUGHTER OF LOTTIE 


that I did not like California. We made a 
film version of Helen Hunt Jackson’s story, 
Ramona. This was a departure in several 
ways, for we bought the story, and also, so 
far as I know, it was the first time that a film 
company actually went to the exact locations 
of the story. 

At the time my salary had reached the 
sum of a hundred dollars a week I received 
an offer of one hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars a week from a new company that was 
then forming. This was the Independent 
Motion Picture Company, known in the 
trade as “The Imp.” This offer made just as 
much of a sensation as was caused when 
Charlie Chaplin some years later put his sig- 
nature to his million-dollar contract. On 
both occasions it was said that the infant 
business of the movies could not stand such 
salaries, that a bad precedent was being set 
and that the exhibitors would not stand the 
strain of increased prices which the com- 
panies would be forced to demand if they 
were to pay actors such salaries. The offer 
made to me, which I accepted, would be 
equivalent under prevailing conditions to a 
salary of about fifteen thousand dollars a 
week. Now an ordinary character actor 
would be paid one hundred and seventy-five 
dollars a week. 


Get the Right Associates 


HE “Imp” company was one of the first 

independent companies and was not a 
member of what was called the Patents Com- 
pany, in which the Vitagraph, Edison, Bio- 
graph, Lubin, Essanay and others were united 
to prevent additional companies from taking 
motion pictures. Often when we were work- 
ing on the streets a guard was provided so 
that no one could come up and smash the 
camera. 

The anxiety caused by this menace made 
it difficult foranyone to do good work, and it 
was decided to move the whole company to 
Cuba, where we all lived on one floor of a 
hotel a few miles out of Havana. We had 
our own cooks and waiters. 

The pictures taken by the “Imp” com 
pany were not good. The photography was 
poor, and they did not light the pictures 
properly. My hair became black on their 
films and my light coloring became like that 
of an Indian. We worked from early morn- 
ing till sunset without any rest. The com- 
pany split up into three factions, which had 
nothing to do with one another. The di- 
rectors not only lacked experience, but they 
were not so considerate and fair. Through no 
fault of Mr. Carl Laemmle’s, with whom I 
had signed the 
contract, I was 
never happy 
while with the 
““Imp”’ com- 
pany. After I 
had worked 
about nine 
months I was 
taken ill and I 
was glad to 
cancel the re- 
maining three 
months of 
my record- 
breaking en- 
gagement. 
After a rest I 
went back to 
the Biograph 
company at a 
salary of one 
hundred and 
fifty dollars a 
week. 

If my ex- 
perience means 
anything for 
any other 
young girl or 
woman I 
would say that 
the important 
thing, and I 
think it is at 


(Continued on 
Page 121) 
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Keeping the Childs 


Shin Hlawless ‘= 


Simple ‘Rules from -DMre than 1000 of ‘America’s 
Leading '¢ Aildren’s “Doctors 





Keeping her sweet and 
alluring, and guiding 
her to the radiance of 
clear-skinned girlhood, 
is now but the detail of 
a few simple rules of 
care which any mother 
can follow. 














Are American children losing that most charming 
appeal of childhood, a clear, flawless skin, because of 
improper cleansing methods? 





Correct care of a child’s skin means simply proper 
cleansing. A child’s skin is naturally beautiful and will 
stay that way if you don’t spoil it. 

More than 1000 leading children’s doctors, whom we 
consulted, told us that. And urged us to tell mothers. 

So we publish the simple treatment they advise. 
And offer you a test without charge, so that you can 
see what correct skin care will do for your children. 


Simple Precautions 

The majority of mothers, scores of doctors tell us, 
do not realize that a child’s skin is different from an 
adult’s and must be cared for differently—a more 
gentle cleansing method must be used. 

Don’t think what is harmless to your skin is neces- 
sarily harmless to the children’s. That is a great mis- 
take. The skin fabric is different. Only by correct 
care can you lead to the radiant girl or the clean- 
skinned boy of your ideals. 

That is why we in the Bauer & Black Laboratories 

-specialists in filling doctors’ wants—now offer you 
a special soap for children, Bauer & Black Baby Soap. 


Pure white, and soothing as a gentle cream, it con- 
tains oxide of zinc, superfine emollient oils and other 
ingredients necessary to the youthful skin. And in the 
enticing guise of an exquisite requisite that children 
love to use! 

High authorities advise it for all children. And 
dermatologists for adults whose skins are delicate. It 
is as economical as an ordinary toilet soap. 


Note the Treatment 


Note the treatment elsewhere on this page. Follow 
it for one week. Results to you will be a revelation. 
Note too the precautions it points out—wash cloths 
not used by other members of the family, circular 
drying with a soft towel, the fact that cool water 
rinsing of the skin is advisable. 


The Test Is Free 


The coupon below brings a test cake of Bauer & 
Black Baby Soap free. Also a sample can of Bauer & 
Black Baby Talc, another hygienic essential quite 
different from ordinary powders. A scientific comfort 
creator fox use in their place. 

You owe it to yourself to try this scientific way. 
Mail the coupon. Or obtain a regular supply from 
your druggist. 


At your driggist’s 


For 29 years Bauer & Black products have been used by 
foremost surgeons and physicians and leading hospitals, and 
are now on sale at 65,000 druggists’ throughout the world. 


uer & Black 


BabyJalc and Baby Soap 


for all delicate skins 


© B & B 1923 
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Free to -Mothers 


A test cake of Bauer & Black 
Baby Soap and trial can of Bauer & 
Black Baby Talc—scientific effective- 
ness in the charming guise of exquisite 
nursery requisites. Simply mail the 
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Bauer & Black 





Bauer & Black 


Baby Soap 


The Treatment 
Children’s Doctors Advise 


First, rinse the skin with clear, 
lukewarm water. Then with a wash 
cloth (one not used by others of the 
family) work up a gentle lather with 
Bauer & Black Baby Soap. Cleanse 
the skin with light, circular move- 
ments; do not rub up and down, do 
not rub hard. Then rinse thoroughly 
with lukewarm water. Then dip the 
cloth in cold water and “pat” it over 
the face. Dry with a soft, clean 
towel, avoiding harsh rubbing. 

That is all any mother need do to 


protect the natural beauty of her 
children. 





L.H J. 8-23 
Mail This for Free Samples 
Bauer & Black, Chicago, U. S. A. 


If you live in Canada, address 
Bauer & Black, Toronto, Canada 
Gentlemen: Please send me trial packages of Bauer & 
Black Baby Talc and Bauer & Black Baby Soap. 
Name 
Address 


City and State 
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SCIENTIFICALLY STRENGTHENED and REINFORCED 
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ILVERY SANDS. The blue green wonder of curling. waves. Fhe indescribable fascination 
of dainty ankles clad in CADET SILK HOSIERY. 
The elusive charm of CADET makes it desired by dieceloudikedia women Shc hai. The exquisite 
colorings and lustrous beauty are undismayed by sun or water, for the special CADET process of scientific 
strengthening and reinforcing brings extraordinary endurance to the fairy-like strands of purest silk. 
Good merchants almost everywhere have CADET HOSIERY at reasonable cane in. all fabrics, styles 
and colors, for Men, Women and Children. : 

May we send you our free booklet, “Siyle Starts with Stockings” 

CADET KNITTING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Also makers of Wool, Worsted, Artificial Silk and Pure Silk Sweaters for Men, Women and Children. 
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My Own Story 


(Continued from Page 178) 


least 3314 per cent important, is to get with 
right associates. I took a cut in salary to be 
back at the Biograph, and I have always felt 
that it was a wise move. When you feel that 
you are with the right concern, give a good 
deal of yourself in order to become valuable 
to your employers. 

I never asked for a raise except when I felt 
sure that I would get it, and I always got it. 
Mr. Griffith has often said in talking about 
those old days: ‘‘ Mary was always the last 
one to leave the studio.” 

Soon after I got back to the Biograph 
company we had a thrilling experience in 
New Mexico. Because of my dark eyes I was 
again chosen to play an Indian maid, in a pi 
called A Pueblo Legend. This was the 
only two-reel picture in which I appeared with 
the Biograph. On our way from California 
to New York we stopped off at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, to make this supposedly 
historical picture. In those days motion- 
picture companies did not have research de- 
partments, and no work of this sort was done 
by anyone. Today a great deal of thought 
is given to this matter alone. In the making 
of Douglas’ fine picture, Robin Hood, one 
hundred and thirty-five books were used by 
the research department. 


cA Sacred Skirt Caused Trouble 


NDOUBTEDLY this Indian picture was 

filled with mistakes. The dress of the 
Pueblos is very modest, and they wear a sort 
of tunic or nightgown effect under the dresses. 
We obtained dresses like theirs, but did not 
use the under dress and our arms were bare. 
So, too, were our legs, for we did not trouble 
to bind them with rawhide, which is worn as 
a protection against snake bites. We were 
told that this and the under garment had 
not been used formerly, and as ours was a 
historical picture we dispensed with these 
things. 

We proceeded to the Indian village of Is- 
leta, sixteen miles from Albuquerque, where 
the inhabitants were shocked when they saw 
us in our incomplete dress. None of them 
knew what motion pictures were except a 
few who were Carlisle graduates. Among 
these was the chief’s daughter. 

A Frenchman who was cast for the part of 
a medicine man had been given permission 
to select a costume for himself from the mu 
seum in connection with the Harvey Hotel 
at Albuquerque. He had the ill luck to 
choose a very weird one with a short skirt 
trimmed with bells. When he came dancing 
into the scene with bathing trunks under 
neath his short skirt the Indians were furious, 
because they thought we were trying to make 
fun of them. It seems that this was a sacred 
skirt, and they insisted that he take it off or 
that we all leave the village 


ture 


As my black wig was excellent and my 
make-up had been careful, I was taken by 
some of the young men for a half-breed 
Mr. Griffith told me to smile, for if they 


thought that I was part Indian they might 
let us finish the picture. The Indian chief, 
however, was not impressed by me, and hs 
demanded that our chief, Mr. Griffith, come 
to their kiva, or councilroom, which was in the 
middle of the village. A long ladder led up to 
it and there was but one entrance. 

Mr. Griffith was detained there all after- 
noon, and the rest of us did not know what 
to do. He told us afterwards that through 
the long session his hair stood on end several 
times. There was only one Indian who 
spoke English, and Mr. Griffith had no idea 
whether he was translating his speeches 
fairly or not. He could not tell from the 
Indian’s faces, as they were quite expression 
He offered them two thousand dollars 
if they would allow us to stay the rest of the 
afternoon; but the council decided that no 
matter how much money we had, we must 
leave the village. We had insulted them and 
had made fun of them. Finding that there 
was nothing that would tempt them, Mr. 
Griffith sent me word that the camera was to 
be secreted and that I was to walk down 
their village street and steal the scene. If we 
did not get this particular bit, all that we had 
done before they stopped us would be wasted 

I have never been so terrified as I was 
when I walked trembling down that street. 


less. 


I did not like the job; but in those days the 
director was king—Mr. Griffith’s word was 
law, and none of us would have thought of 
disobeying him. As I walked down that road 
I could feel eyes watching me from every 
corner and crevice. Finally there was a split 
in the tribe, and about one-fourth of them 
came with us when we went back to Albu 
querque to finish the picture there. The 
chief’s daughter acted as interpreter, and I 
heard afterwards that she had to leave the 
village, that her father was furious with her 
for going with us. Incidentally, the picture 
was not much of a success when released. 

After I had been back a while at the Bio 
graph studio I began to wonder whether | 
vould reach the goal I \ 
when I was thirt that I should be a suc 
cess by the time I was twenty. The thing 
that troubled me most was that in the ex 
pansion of the pictures there were a great 
many new actors needed. They were being 
recruited not from the stage but from pri- 
vate life. Young girls who had no training 
whatever were getting opportunities that I 
had had only after I had been ten years in 
the theater and several before the camera. I 
anticipated, if experience was to count for 
nothing, salaries would be lowered, and that 
I would be wasting my time to stay in the 
pictures. 

I was talking with Mr. Griffith one day 
about an actress that we had seen in New 
York. He said that she was wonderful, but 
I thought her insincere. He implied that I 
might consider myself fortunate indeed if I 
were so good. And I took the occasion to tell 
him that I was going back to the theater. 

“You have chosen your life work,” he told 
me. “ You'll never get so much money; and 
besides, the theater does not want actresses 
who have cheapened themselves by appear 
ing on the screen.” 

We often had these friendly little spats 
I have a great respect and admiration for 
Mr. Griffith, and I wish to take every chance 
I get to proclaim my gratitude to him for all 
he did for me. I am proud to think that I 
started my career in the pictures with him, 
and it is one of my ambitions to work with 
him again some day. 

I determined to call up Mr. Belasco’s office 
and ask him to look at my work in the pi 
tures; by this time regular theaters were 
beginning to book pictures, and it was pos 
sible to find them. I particularly wanted 
Mr. Belasco to see me in Lena and the 
Geese, a picture I had written myself and of 
which I was very fond. I did not suppose 
that he would have a part for me; I merely 
wanted him to keep me in mind 


had set for mysell 


een 


cA Big Salary —Then 

| GOT Mr. Dean, Mr. Belasco’s general 

manager, on the phone and I said rl 
s Mary Pickford. You probably dor 

» lam 

He interrupted Not know who you are! 
We have had three men looking for you all 
over town. Where have you been 

‘I have been hiding in the pictures,” I 


told him 

When I met Mr. Belasco he said, “Why, 
Betty, you have grown up.” He still called 
me by the name of the character I played in 
his production of William De Mille’s play, 
The Warrens of Virginia. 

There was a part for me in Austin Strong’s 
version of Rostand’s play, A Good Little 
Devil. I was told something of Juliet, the 
blind girl, whom they wanted me to play. 
I was anxious, before agreeing to play the 


part, that Mr. Belasco should see me in a 
film. “I’m getting a big salary now,’ I told 
him. 


I was engaged at one hundred and seventy 
five dollars a week, and after the first night 
in New York Mr. Belasco of his own volition 
raised me to two hundred, which I appre- 
ciated very much. It was not so much the 
money as it was proof that I was progressing 
I have never seen any of the money I have 
earned since I gave mother the twelve hun 
dred dollars in a hand bag. Since I have been 
paid in checks I have never taken any inter- 
est in my money 
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least 3314 per cent important, is to get with 
right associates. I took a cut in salary to be 
back at the Biograph, and I have always felt 
that it was a wise move. When you feel that 
you are with the right concern, give a good 
deal of yourself in order to become valuable 
to your employers 

I never asked for a raise except when I felt 
sure that I would get it, and I always got it 
Mr. Griffith has often said in talking about 
those old days: “ Mary was always the last 
one to leave the studio.” 

Soon after I got back to the Biograph 
company we had a thrilling experience in 
New Mexico. Because of my dark eyes I was 
again chosen to play an Indian maid, in a pic 
ture called A Pueblo Legend. This was the 
only two-reel picture in which I appeared with 
the Biograph. On our way from California 
to New York we stopped off at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, to make this supposedly 
historical picture. In those days motion- 
picture companies did not have research de- 
partments, and no work of this sort was done 
by anyone. Today a great deal of thought 
is given to this matter alone. In the making 
of Douglas’ fine picture, Robin Hood, one 
hundred and thirty-five books were used by 
the research department. 


cA Sacred Skirt Caused Trouble 


NDOUBTEDLY this Indian picture was 

filled with mistakes. The dress of the 
Pueblos is very modest, and they wear a sort 
of tunic or nightgown effect under the dresses. 
We obtained dresses like theirs, but did not 
use the under dress and our arms were bare. 
So, too, were our legs, for we did not trouble 
to bind them with rawhide, which is worn as 
a protection against snake bites. We were 
told that this and the under garment had 
not been used formerly, and as ours was a 
historical picture we dispensed with these 
things. 

We proceeded to the Indian village of Is- 
leta, sixteen miles from Albuquerque, where 
the inhabitants were shocked when they saw 
us in our incomplete dress. None of them 
knew what motion pictures were except a 
few who were Carlisle graduates. Among 
these was the chief’s daughter. 

A Frenchman who was cast for the part of 
a medicine man had been given permission 
to select a costume for himself from the mu 
seum in connection with the Harvey Hotel 
at Albuquerque. He had the ill luck to 
choose a very weird one with a short skirt 
trimmed with bells. When he came dancing 
into the scene with bathing trunks under 
neath his short skirt the Indians were furious, 
because they thought we were trying to make 
fun of them. It seems that this was a sacred 
skirt, and they insisted that he take it off o1 
that we all leave the village 

As my black wig was excellent and my 
make-up had been careful, I was taken by 
some of the young men for a half-breed 
Mr. Griffith told me to smile, for if they 
thought that I was part Indian they might 
let us finish the picture. The Indian chief, 
however, was not impressed by me, and he 
demanded that our chief, Mr. Griffith, come 
to their kiva, or councilroom, which was in the 
middle of the village. A long ladder led up to 
it and there was but one entrance. 

Mr. Griffith was detained there all after- 
noon, and the rest of us did not know what 
to do. He told us afterwards that through 
the long session his hair stood on end several 
times. There was only one Indian who 
spoke English, and Mr. Griffith had no idea 
whether he was translating his speeches 
fairly or not. He could not tell from the 
Indian’s faces, as they were quite expression 
less. He offered them two thousand dollars 
if they would allow us to stay the rest of the 
afternoon; but the council decided that no 
matter how much money we had, we must 
leave the village. We had insulted them and 
had made fun of them. Finding that there 
was nothing that would tempt them, Mr 
Griffith sent me word that the camera was to 
be secreted and that I was to walk down 
their village street and steal the scene. If we 
did not get this particular bit, all that we had 
done before they stopped us would be wasted 

I have never been so terrified as I was 
when I walked trembling down that street. 


I did not like the job; but in those days the 
director was king—Mr. Griffith’s word was 
law, and none of us would have thought of 
disobeying him. As I walked down that road 
I could feel eyes watching me from every 
corner and crevice. Finally there was a split 
in the tribe, and about one-fourth of them 
came with us when we went back to Albu 
querque to finish the picture there. The 
chief’s daughter acted as interpreter, and | 
heard afterwards that she had to leave the 
village, that her father was furious with her 
for going with us. Incidentally, the picture 
was not much of a success when released 

After I had been back a while at the Bio 
graph studio I began to wonder whether I 
would reach the goal I had set for myself 
when I was thirteen—that I should be a suc 
cess by the time I was twenty. The thing 
that troubled me most was that in the ex 
pansion of the pictures there were a great 
many new actors needed. They were being 
recruited not from the stage but from pri- 
vate life. Young girls who had no training 
whatever were getting opportunities that I 
had had only after I had been ten years in 
the theater and several before the camera. I 
anticipated, if experience was to count for 
nothing, salaries would be lowered, and that 
I would be wasting my time to stay in the 
pictures. 

I was talking with Mr. Griffith one day 
about an actress that we had seen in New 
York. He said that she was wonderful, but 
I thought her insincere. He implied that I 
might consider myself fortunate indeed if I 
were so good. And I took the occasion to tell 
him that I was going back to the theater. 

“You have chosen your life work,” he told 
me. “‘ You'll never get so much money; and 
besides, the theater does not want actresses 
who have cheapened themselves by appear- 
ing on the screen.” 

We often had these friendly little spats 
I have a great respect and admiration for 
Mr. Griffith, and I wish to take every chance 
I get to proclaim my gratitude to him for all 
he did for me. I am proud to think that I 
started my career in the pictures with him, 
and it is one of my ambitions to work with 
him again some day. 

I determined to call up Mr. Belasco’s office 
and ask him to look at my work in the pic 
tures; by this time regular theaters were 
beginning to book pictures, and it was pos 
sible to find them. I particularly wanted 
Mr. Belasco to see me in Lena and the 
Geese, a picture I had written myself and of 
which I was very fond. I did not suppose 
that he would have a part for me; I merely 
wanted him to keep me in mind 


A Big Salary —Then 
] GOT Mr. Dean, Mr. Belasco’s general 
manager, on the phone and I said rhis 
is Mary Pickford. You probably don’t knov 
vho I am 
He interrupted: “‘ Not know who you are! 
We have had three men looking for you all 
over town. Where have you been 
“T have been hiding in the pictures,” I 


told him. 

When I met Mr. Belasco he said, ‘Why, 
Betty, you have grown up.” He still called 
me by the name of the character I played in 
his production of William De Mille’s play, 
The Warrens of Virginia. 

There was a part for me in Austin Strong’s 
version of Rostand’s play, A Good Little 
Devil. I was told something of Juliet, the 
blind girl, whom they wanted me to play. 
I was anxious, before agreeing to play the 


part, that Mr. Belasco should see me in a 
film. “I’m getting a big salary now,’ I told 
him. 


I was engaged at one hundred and seventy- 
five dollars a week, and after the first night 
in New York Mr. Belasco of his own volition 
raised me to two hundred, which I appre- 
ciated very much. It was not so much the 
money as it was proof that I was progressing 
I have never seen any of the money I have 
earned since I gave mother the twelve hun 
dred dollars in a hand bag. Since I have been 
paid in checks I have never taken any inter- 
est in my money 
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today 
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Millions of children during the past 
37 years have enjoyed the comfort of 
Nazareth Underwear; millions of 


mothers know what a protection to 
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least 3314 per cent important, is to get with 
right associates. I took a cut in salary to be 
back at the Biograph, and I have always felt 
that it was a wise move. When you feel that 
you are with the right concern, give a good 
deal of yourself in order to become valuable 
to your employers. 

I never asked for a raise except when I felt 
sure that I would get it, and I always got it 
Mr. Griffith has often said in talking about 
those old days: ‘Mary was always the last 
one to leave the studio.” 

Soon after I got back to the Biograph 
company we had a thrilling experience in 
New Mexico. Because of my dark eyes I was 
again chosen to play an Indian maid, in a pi 
ture called A Pueblo Legend. This was the 
only two-reel picture in which I appeared with 
the Biograph. On our way from California 
to New York we stopped off at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, to make this supposedly 
historical picture. In those days motion- 
picture companies did not have research de- 
partments, and no work of this sort was done 
by anyone. Today a great deal of thought 
is given to this matter alone. In the making 
of Douglas’ fine picture, Robin Hood, one 
hundred and thirty-five books were used by 
the research department. 


cA Sacred Skirt Caused Trouble 


NDOUBTEDLY this Indian picture was 

filled with mistakes. The dress of the 
Pueblos is very modest, and they wear a sort 
of tunic or nightgown effect under the dresses. 
We obtained dresses like theirs, but did not 
use the under dress and our arms were bare. 
So, too, were our legs, for we did not trouble 
to bind them with rawhide, which is worn as 
a protection against snake bites. We were 
told that this and the under garment had 
not been used formerly, and as ours was a 
historical picture we dispensed with these 
things. 

We proceeded to the Indian village of Is- 
leta, sixteen miles from Albuquerque, where 
the inhabitants were shocked when they saw 
us in our incomplete dress. None of them 
knew what motion pictures were except a 
few who were Carlisle graduates. Among 
these was the chief’s daughter. 

A Frenchman who was cast for the part of 
a medicine man had been given permission 
to select a costume for himself from the mu- 
seum in connection with the Harvey Hotel 
at Albuquerque. He had the ill luck to 
choose a very weird one with a short skirt 
trimmed with bells. When he came dancing 
into the scene with bathing trunks under- 
neath his short skirt the Indians were furious, 
because they thought we were trying to make 
fun of them. It seems that this was a sacred 
skirt, and they insisted that he take it off o1 
that we all leave the village 

As my black wig was excellent and my 
make-up had been careful, I was taken by 
some of the young men for a half-breed 
Mr. Griffith told me to smile, for if they 
thought that I was part Indian they might 
let us finish the picture. The Indian chief, 
however, was not impressed by me, and he 
demanded that our chief, Mr. Griffith, come 
to their kiva, or councilroom, which was in the 
middle of the village. A long ladder led up to 
it and there was but one entrance. 

Mr. Griffith was detained there all after- 
noon, and the rest of us did not know what 
to do. He told us afterwards that through 
the long session his hair stood on end several 
times. There was only one Indian who 
spoke English, and Mr. Griffith had no idea 
whether he was translating his speeches 
fairly or not. He could not tell from the 
Indian’s faces, as they were quite expression 
less. He offered them two thousand dollars 
if they would allow us to stay the rest of the 
afternoon; but the council decided that no 
matter how much money we had, we must 
leave the village. We had insulted them and 
had made fun of them. Finding that there 
was nothing that would tempt them, Mr. 
Griffith sent me word that the camera was to 
be secreted and that I was to walk down 
their village street and steal the scene. If we 
did not get this particular bit, all that we had 
done before they stopped us would be wasted 

I have never been so terrified as I was 
when I walked trembling down that street. 


I did not like the job; but in those days the 
director was king—Mr. Griffith’s word was 
law, and none of us would have thought of 
disobeying him. As I walked down that road 
I could feel eyes watching me from every 
corner and crevice. Finally there was a split 
in the tribe, and about one-fourth of them 
came with us when we went back to Albu 
querque to finish the picture there. The 
chief’s daughter acted as interpreter, and I 
heard afterwards that she had to leave the 
village, that her father was furious with her 
for going with us. Incidentally, the picture 
was not much of a success when released. 

After I had been back a while at the Bio 
graph studio I began to wonder whether I 
vould reach the goal I had set 
when I was thirteen—that I should be a suc 
cess by the time I was twenty. The thing 
that troubled me most was that in the ex- 
pansion of the pictures there were a great 
many new actors needed. They were being 
recruited not from the stage but from pri- 
vate life. Young girls who had no training 
whatever were getting opportunities that I 
had had only after I had been ten years in 
the theater and several before the camera. I 
anticipated, if experience was to count for 
nothing, salaries would be lowered, and that 
I would be wasting my time to stay in the 
pictures. 

I was talking with Mr. Griffith one day 
about an actress that we had seen in New 
York. He said that she was wonderful, but 
I thought her insincere. He implied that I 
might consider myself fortunate indeed if I 
were so good. And I took the occasion to tell 
him that I was going back to the theater. 

“You have chosen your life work,” he told 
me. “You'll never get so much money; and 
besides, the theater does not want actresses 
who have cheapened themselves by appear 
ing on the screen.” 

We often had these friendly little spats. 
I have a great respect and admiration for 
Mr. Griffith, and I wish to take every chance 
I get to proclaim my gratitude to him for all 
he did for me. I am proud to think that I 
started my career in the pictures with him, 
and it is one of my ambitions to work with 
him again some day. 

I determined to call up Mr. Belasco’s office 
and ask him to look at my work in the pic 
tures; by this time regular theaters were 
beginning to book pictures, and it was pos 
sible to find them. I particularly wanted 
Mr. Belasco to see me in Lena and the 
Geese, a picture I had written myself and of 
which I was very fond. I did not suppose 
that he would have a part for me; I merely 
wanted him to keep me in mind 


ior mysell 


“A Big Salary T he Ni 

] GOT Mr Dean, Mr Belasco’s general 

manager, on the phone and I said rhis 
is Mary Pickford. You probably don’t k1 
who I am 

He interrupted: “ Not know who you are! 
We have had three men looking for you all 
over town. Where have you been , 


“T have beei: hiding in the pictures,” I 
told him 

When I met Mr. Belasco he said, “‘ Why, 
Betty, you have grown up.” He still called 
me by the name of the character I played in 
his production of William De Mille’s play, 
The Warrens of Virginia. 

There was a part for me in Austin Strong’s 
version of Rostand’s play, A Good Little 
Devil. I was told something of Juliet, the 
blind girl, whom they wanted me to play. 
I was anxious, before agreeing to play the 
part, that Mr. Belasco should see me in a 
film. “I’m getting a big salary now,” I told 
him. 

I was engaged at one hundred and seventy- 
five dollars a week, and after the first night 
in New York Mr. Belasco of his own volition 
raised me to two hundred, which I appre- 
ciated very much. It was not so much the 
money as it was proof that I was progressing 
I have never seen any of the money I have 
earned since I gave mother the twelve hun 
dred dollars in a hand bag. Since I have been 
paid in checks I have never taken any inter- 
est in my money. 
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Real economy in the 
purchase of children’s 
underwear is assured 
if you buy the kind 
bearing the 
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in red. 


Many mothers who wore 
Nazareth undergarments 


when they were children, are 
today buying Nazareth Underwear 
for their children. 


Millions of children during the past 
37 years have enjoyed the comfort of 
Nazareth Underwear; millions of 


mothers know what a protection to 
health the Nazareth absorbent, 
knitted fabric ic 


The Nazareth \avel appears on knit- 
waists, taped and un-taped union suits 
for boys and girls, sizes 2 to 15 years. 
Nazareth infants’ shirts, sizes | to 6 years. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us for catalog. 
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Two dolls in color with two costume changes for each one, 
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Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 














Find thelmperial 
shopmark before 
completing your 
purchase. 











It is surprising how a few well chosen tables impart 
attractiveness to the home, and there are few homes 
indeed that cannot be made more beautiful by one 
or more happily placed Imperial Tables. 

Made in a wide variety of appealing patterns and de- 
signs in carefully selected cabinet woods by skilled 
craftsmen, Imperial Tables offer exceptional values. 
Send for our interesting booklet, “Heirlooms of 
Tomorrow.” Write Dept. A, giving name of your 
local furniture dealer. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 


For Twenty Years at Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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{ 
Ts One of the 
hg rooms in the 
fi SANITAS 
iis po od 
AS tlan ity 
ie \ 
ih Your walls express your real self. 
i An appropriate use of Sanitas Modern Wall Sanitas comes in styles for every room in the 
Covering is a beautiful expression of the good house. It is made on cloth, sturdy and dura- 
taste of the inmates of a home. And it is so easy ble, machine-painted with oil colors. It does 
} to use good taste with Sanitas—every pattern not fade, crack, tear or peel. Wiping with a 
; and coloring seems to have a distinctive place damp cloth keeps it clean and fresh. 
:f all its own. Sanitas is not an expense but an investment. 
3 
i_ Enamel Finish Flat Finish Decorative Patterns 
in plain colors, striped, plaincolors,forflattones floral designs, reproductions of tap- 
Bi mottled, tile and mosaic thatcanbepaneled,sten- estry, grass-cloth, cham- 
effects, for kitchens, bath- _ciled, frescoed, stippled bray, burlap, leather, 
ay rooms, laundries, etc. or blended. rough-tile and stucco. 
Your decorator will gladly show you Sanitas. Write us for samples and booklet 
THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS Co. 
| 320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Ly DEPT.1 
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Kills Flies in the Air 





‘b Non- poisonous Powder 


7 | SOQick is the pure, vegetable BLack _ before locking up and flies will not annoy 


FLAG powder (absolutely harmless to you nor infect food with bacteria. 
humans and animals) that you can daily Brack F ac also kills ants, roaches, 
rid your whole house of flies in a few waterbugs, bedbugs, mosquitoes, fleas; and 

minutes. Treat each room as follows: lice on animals, birds or plants. They 


Put a teaspoonful of BLack Fiac in a_ breathe it and die! Ask for it at drug, 


i ae 


swept up and burned. of price. 
Use Biack Fac in 











piece of letter-paper and grocery, department or hardware stores, 
puff it up into the air with and look for the black flag trademark. 
your breath. Keep win- Packed in three sizes of red-and-yellow 
dows and doors closed for wrapped, sealed glass bottles that keep its 
twenty minutes. Then you — strength—15c, 40c, 75c each, (except west 
will find all the flies dead of Denver, Col., Canada and foreign 
or dying and they can be_ countries). Or mailed direct on receipt 


BLACK FLAG 
the kitchen each night Smallwood and Eagle Sts., Ba/timore, Md. 





My Own Story 


(Continued from Page 127) 


Mr. Belasco came to the Biograph studio 
to see Lena and the Geese, and we took a 
picture of him, Mr. Dean and the rest of us. 
Everyone was much impressed by the visit 
of this great man from the theater. 

The last picture I played in at the Bio- 
graph studio was The New York Hat, writ- 
ten by Anita Loos, who has since written 
many scenarios. Mr. Griffith has told me 
that of all the old pictures he likes this best 
and that he often runs it. 

When A Good Little Devil opened in Phila- 
delphia Mr. Griffith and many members of 
the old Biograph company were there to wish 
me luck. This was supposed by me as well as 
by others to mark my return to my old work 
and my farewell to the pictures. 

But I was never happy in the part of 
Juliet. I loved the theater and was glad to be 
back again, but I did not like the character 
I was playing, which seemed to me stilted 
and anything but human. This was the last 
character I played in the theater. In this 
production was also the last stage appear- 
ance of Lillian Gish, who years before had 
played the same part in a melodrama that 
I played. She had also appeared in some of 
the Biograph films with me. I introduced 
Lillian and Dorothy Gish to Mr. Griffith, 
and he gave them a chance that same after- 
noon. Lillian has appeared in Mr. Griffith’s 
feature films ever since. 


NE day in my dressing room at the Re- 
public Theater I read about a new motion- 
picture company that was just getting under 
way. lt was called The Famous Players. The 
name fascinated me. If I ever went back to 
the films I’d like to be with that company. 
But I was not going back to the films. 
While A Good Little Devil was running, a 
proposition was put up to the company to film 
the play with all the actors in the parts that 
they played in the theater. Everyone else ac- 
cepted, but I refused. Theproposition, which 
was between Belasco and this new company, 
The Famous Players, seemed to me unfair 
to the actors. We were to work in the theater, 
and on days when we were not playing mati- 
nées we were to act in the studio. For this 
we were to receive, in addition to our theater 
salaries,only one-ninth of our day’s pay in the 
theater. I thought that it should be at least 
aneighth. This seemed cutting things pretty 
fine, but the argument was that we would 
be doing something for the women and chil- 
dren, who would especially like A Good Little 
Devil. And women and children were the 
great patrons of the five-cent shows. 


This difference would have amounted to 
about forty dollars, and it was nearly the 
means of my losing the wonderful oppor- 
tunity that afterwards came through my 
playing that part with The Famous Players. 
It was not the fact of the money alone, it was 
the principle of the thing that I did not like. 
Finally I yielded, and at the old Twenty-sixth 
Street studio of The Famous Players we 
filmed the play. It was not a good picture, 
largely because stage technic was followed 
too closely. The stage manager held the 
book of the play, and we all went through 
our lines just as on the stage. It was not ac- 
cording to Mr. Griffith’s methods, and I 
feared that it would not turn out well. I had 
been in about one hundred and fifty pic- 
tures and written about thirty, and I felt I 
knew something about pictures. 


HEN A Good Little Devil was finished 

I accepted an offer from Adolph Zukor, 
the president of The Famous Players, to do 
three pictures in fourteen weeks at a salary 
of five hundred dollars a week. I could not 
take a vacation when I was offered an oppor- 
tunity to work at such a salary. I was put- 
ting aside for a rainy day. I had no idea 
pictures would come to mean so much in en- 
tertaining the world, and then, too, I thought 
that I might not last more than a year or 
so, even if they did become important. 

The three pictures decided upon were In 
the Bishop’s Carriage, the old play Fanchon 
the Cricket, and Caprice, in which Mrs. Fiske 
had once starred. When these three pictures 
were done I would go back to the theater to 
make my success before I was twenty. 

In the filming of In the Bishop’s Carriage 
I had to carry another girl of about my own 
weight down a burning stairway and I 
strained my side, and it was thought that 
I would not recover. When the summer was 
over and the road tour of A Good Little 
Devil was about to begin I was still too 
weak to travel. Mr. Belasco released me 
and, after a long rest, I signed with The 
Famous Players for one year at a salary of 
five hundred dollars a week. I came West to 
do Hearts Adrift, which I had adapted from 
a magazine story, and Tess of the Storm 
Country, from the novel by Grace Miller 
White. When Tess of the Storm Country 
had been exhibited my career was deter- 
mined. I would stay in pictures. 





EDITOR'S NOTE—This is the second of a 
series of articles by Mary Pickford. The third will 
appear in an early issue, 


Flelpful Ladies’ Ftome ‘Journal Books 


Order the following booklets from the Service 
Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia: 

PRENATAL Letters. By Dr. S. Josephine Baker. 
A series of nine letters to expectant mothers 
with valuable timely advice as to health, 
clothing and necessary preparations. Letters 
will be mailed monthly. Please state when 
the baby is expected. Price for series, 25 
cents. 

New JourNnat BuncAtLows. Price, 50 cents. 

NEw JourNnat Hovses. Price, 50 cents. 

PLANNING THE LitTLeE House GARDEN. Price, 
10 cents. 

How To ButILp THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 cents. 

How to Buy Your Home. Price, 15 cents. 

Wuat You SHoutp Know WHEN BUILDING A 
Littte Hovse. Price, 10 cents. 

JourNnaL Brirp Houses. Price, 25 cents. 

WEAVING THE New BAskKeETs. Price, 25 cents. 

How To SEW FOR THE CHILDREN. Hints on 
saving time and money. Price, 10 cents. 

CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BIRTHDAY CELEBRA- 
TIONS. Price, 15 cents. 


You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City: 

Tue Bripe’s Boox. Charmingly illustrated de 
signs for the entire trousseau and many 
valuable suggestions for the wedding arrange 
ments. Price, 15 cents. 

MASQUERADE Costumes. A twenty-four-page 
booklet of novel designs for party, play or 
pageant. Price, 15 cents. 

Your CHILpREN’s CLotHEes. Twenty-four 
pages of simple and easily made garments for 
children, with complete and understandable 
instructions for cutting and making. Price, 
15 cents. 

THe MATERNITY Book (new edition). It illus- 
trates attractive, sensible clothes for ma- 
ternity wear, as well as all the necessary 
garments for the layette. Patterns supplied 
for all designs shown. Price, 15 cents. 

SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one-process 
method of smocking, and shows twenty-seven 
new designs, with many delightful sugges- 
tions for the application. Price, 25 cents. 





Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City, at the following prices: 








How To Dry Fruits AND VEGETABLES. Price, CENTS 

; A 10 cents. Dresses... . Mahe Re et PIO S.C 

f - —_- a ae nee @ cles <u <<) 5- Sink Dee 

THe CompieTe FURNISHING OF THE LITTLE Skirts 30 

4 House. Price, for reprints of each article in Mhonsss Pk Pe Eo : " * 39 

. Taaoe the series, ae cents each. ‘ Children’s : ; : 25 

7 . ’ fo Tue Book oF SWEATERS AND KNITTING. Price, Lingerie 25 

| The Nation’s Insecticide of ona. Rabeskdery Toaster. 28 to 73 
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Straight Line 


id Linoleum 








The edge shows you 


that the tile designs are 
built in. The colors go 
through to the burlap back. 





Pattern 
No. 51/53 


HIS bright, harmonious pattern of Nairn Straight Line 
Inlaid Linoleum adds much to the cheerfulness of the 
breakfast room. It is made in black, stone gray and ivory, in 
cool tones of blue, and in tan and green combinations. 


Sanitary, easy to clean, quiet, extremely durable — this 
artistic flooring will prove permanently satisfactory. 


Your dealer knows Nairn—consult him and his stock. He 
will demonstrate how the patterns are inlaid to last for years. 
The colors go through to the burlap back. 


Shall we send you our booklet, showing patterns in 
full colors? 


NAIRN LINOLEUM COMPANY 101 Belgrove Drive, Kearny, N. J. 
Largest Manufacturers of Inlaid Linoleum in America 
Rook for, she W. & J. SLOANE - - Wholesale - - Sole Selling Agents 
pA New York San Francisco 
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Nature sends this safe aid 
for your hair's loveliness 


In the Southern States grows the long needle pine 
tree whose refreshing fragrance bespeaks its beneficial 





properties. 

To aid hair health and so to increase hair loveliness, 
this Southern Pine yields its generous gift of pine-tar. 
[his and other bland ingredients are combined in 
Packer’s Tar Soap or Packer's Liquid Shampoo. 

When you adopt the Packer method of shampooing 
you are using Nature’s own gifts to assist her in express- 
ing all the latent loveliness of your hair; to reveal all 
its FON little glints and gleams, 

If Nature is given this safe aid you may expect her 
to reward you in these two ways. 


Improved Appearance 
and Bettered Hair Health 


Your first Packer shampoo! Notice how your hair, thoroughly 
yet gently cleansed, fluffs up charmingly—suggestive of lux- 
urious abundance. 

Continue your Packer shampoos at regular intervals. They 
assist Nature to bring about the two conditions so essential 
to lovely, lustrous hair—a normal flow of natural oil and 
proper nourishment. 

The Packer method of shampooing encourages this normal 
oil flow which guards, at once, against dry and brittle or too 
oily hair. Further, Packer’s Pine-tar and the other bland 
ingredients reach into the scalp pores. Thus healthfully 
cleansed and invigorated your scalp sends to the hair a con- 
tinuous flow of nourishment. 





























Pine-tar Endorsed by Physicians 


As a natural aid to hair health, pine-tar as incorporated in 
Packer’s Tar Soap is widely endorsed by physicians. And we 
recommend Packer shampoos especially to maintain the 
golden gleam of blond hair. Notice how the creamy Packer 
lather helps to reveal the charm and allure of your hair no 
matter what its shade. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
120 West 32nd Street, New York City 


Canadian Whelesale Distributors 


Lymans, Limite Montrea rhe Lyman Bros, & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Shampoo with 


PACKERS 


Sold everywhere by drug and department stores 
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Every cake 
in a metal 
soap box 













LIQUID CAKE 


In convenient liquid form In the new metal soap box 





Special Sample Offer: 


lo introduce the three Packer products, a generous sample of Packer's 
Tar Soap, Packer's Liquid Shampoo and Packer's Charm, a soothing 
skin lotion excellent for sunburn and insect bites, will be mailed on 
receipt of 25c—or send toc for any one sample. We will gladly send, 
free, a copy of our Manual,“*How to Care for the Hair and Scalp” 

which fully explains the Packer method, Address requests for samples 
or Manual to the following address only: The Packer Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., Dept. 87-H, 120 West gand Street, New York, N. Y. (Do not 
address sample requests to our Canadian Distributors. ) 
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The Hawkeye 


(Continued from Page 28) 


which had been given him from the door of a 
baggage car by a member of an Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin company. 

Surajah Fewkes, who helped about the of- 
fice at odd times, and who was, as everyone in 
Monterey County knows, a great, or at least 
a persevering, inventor, worked out a way 
to save himself the labor of turning the press 
on which the Sun was made ready to shine. 

This device was merely a circular platform 
of boards, set at about the same angle to the 
horizon as that of the earth’s plane of revolu 
tion to that of the ecliptic—anyhow, it stood 
slanting. When the time came for the Sun to 
go to press Caliban was made to mount this 
platform, which at once began to revolve so 
as to place Caliban at the bottom of its cir 
cumference. Naturally Caliban began walk- 
ing upward, and, the platform being geared 
or belted to the press, the weight of the dog 
ran off the edition in one or two tricks. Peo- 
ple came for miles to see it. It always made 
Cathie a little sorry for Caliban, and she ac- 
cepted his devotion to the household in the 
capacity of watchdog as overtime work on his 
part, and paid him extra in pats, hugs and 
delicacies. Fremont refused to buy unless 
Caliban went with the outfit. The dog was 
the first element of romance in the new life. 


HE little job press and the setting of type 

called for the services of a printer, and as 
most of these men were the so-called tramp 
printers, the Sun and its job department were 
not seldom inconvenienced by the temporary 
lack of this skilled man or his loss of func- 
tion through the temptations offered him by 
Claib Bushyager’s saloon a few doors down 
the street. So one evening when Fremont 
was tardy for the meal Catherine found him 
trying to set type and making rather bad 
weather of it. 

“Mighty funny how difficult that little 
trick is,” said he as he washed his hands 
“But I don’t see how we can get along unless 
I learn it.” 

“Let’s both learn it !” exclaimed Catherine 
“I’ve always wanted to have a trade.”’ 

The result was that as Fremont wrote his 
editorials and his items of local news he had 
before his eyes the figure of Catherine work- 
ing busily at the cases, making the current 
tramp printer so much trouble that he threat- 
ened to quit—and then stayed on and re- 
mained sober just for the pleasure of enjoy- 
ing his fair apprentice’s smile and watching 
her rather stately form as she stole his trade 
from him. The printer, in short, was respect 
fully smitten by Catherine’s charms, and 
Fremont was amusedly conscious of that fact. 

The Sun and the job-printing plant were 
not remunerative. Catherine learned from 
their printer how to do letterheads, sale bills 
and the like, and before long she could turn 
off a job better than most of the tramps, 
with the aid of Caliban and Surajah Dowlah 
Fewkes. But yet, the income was not such 
as to prevent Fremont’s having a definite 
interest in the cost of bread and butter and 
meat, which in those days we bought with a 
little liver “ thrown in.” 


HEN the calligraph came into play. The 
calligraph was one of those old typewrit- 
ing machines that made more noise than the 
Sun press with Caliban at work. It never 
worked well, but it always worked. By having 
an extra roller made of brass, and using very 
thin copy paper, one could write from thirty 
to forty copies at a time. Thus local news 
items could be sent out by mail to papers from 
coast to coast, with a release date, and they 
often got by the editors, not so much as news 
as to make a variety page. Smith had a list of 
newspapers from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
For a long time Fremont forgot all about 
the demand for ‘“‘fakes,”’ as the newspaper 
boys called them; but one day when he and 
Cathie had talked over their financial strin- 
gency it occurred to him that if the Caliban 
element in his printing plant made so at 
tractive a spectacle to the home folks it 
might furnish good reading matter for city 
people. So he wrote on his calligraph and sent 
out to his list of papers a story of Caliban 
and the Sun, with a photograph of the plant 
and of Caliban in action. The title he gave it 
was A One Dog Power Newspaper. The fact 
that he was called upon by wire for pictures 


of himself and of the lady who set type indi- 
cated that he had scored. It was a Sunday- 
paper feature from Denver to Maine. 

Then began Fremont’s period of growth in 
the field of fiction. Not the artistic sort, but 
in that peculiar sort of fiction which pretends 
to be sober fact, but is accepted by reader 
and editor as happening at the sign of the 
Cock and Bull. 

As Fremont sat in his office one evening, 
clacking out something on the calligraph he 
suddenly became conscious that someone 
was standing by him. It was Mark Owsley, 
in his shabby, clerical-looking Prince Albert 
coat. 

“T saw,” said Mr. Owsley, “the words 
‘Life Insurance’ on your sign. I have long 
been thinking of getting my life insured.” 


R. OWSLEY wanted a policy that re- 
quired the smallest annual payments. 
He was not overparticular about its other 
provisions. He wanted it for a large sum for 
those days. He wished it to run in favor of his 
daughter Minnie, Claiborne Bushyager’s wife. 

They went over to Doctor Fisher’s office, 
found him in, and Owsley took the medical 
examination. “At your age,” said the doc- 
tor, “ you’re about the best risk I ever exam- 
ined.” 

“Well, Cathie,” said Fremont a few days 
afterward, “I got Deek Owsley’s policy back 
and delivered it to him at the psychological 
moment—for him. I wouldn’t deliver the 
policy if it were today. He’s been arrested. 
They say he tried to commit some swindle 
about a land deal in Nebraska. A sheriff 
came for him from somewhere near Plainview. 
But Deek has retained me, and I’ve got N. V. 
to help me, and we think we can get him off, 
for a while anyhow, on account of a flaw in 
the extradition papers. Owsley doesn’t seem 
to have much money for purposes of defense, 
but the Bushyagers are trying to get Virgil 
Jackson, Sallie’s husband, to advance our fees. 
Mine wouldn’t be so much; but my learned 
colleague, Mr. Creede, will have to have real 
money. We’ll know in a day or so whether or 
not Virgil will part with cash. He never has 
been known to do so yet, but Asher and Pitt 
and Bowie Bushyager are sitting on Virgil’s 
doorstep, looking both anxious and glum. 
Thiswmay be the beginning of a law practice 
for me, Cathie.” 

“Well,” said Cathie, “I suppose you must 
have-a beginning, but I wish it were some- 
thing else.” 

What neither of them knew, what no one 
knew, was that the long conflict between the 
lawless forces and the community was just 
then reaching a crisis. 

XXXVI 

oe was no time to lose in the defense 

of Mark Owsley, though Mr. Creede’s in 
genuity in the matter of fostering delays was 
recognized. I happen to be advised of the 
fact, however, of the strong pressure that 
was brought to bear on Virgil Jackson by 
his wife, formerly Sallie Bushyager, and by 
all the men of her family, from the white- 
haired Forrest, down to her brother and 
former playmate, Bently. They brought 
Virgil to Fremont’s office once, evidently 
under promise that he would throw his 
money into the scale in the interests of the 
Bushyagers. For this family felt that the 
peril of Owsley was the peril of the clan. 
He had once purchased immunity by a con- 
fession. They feared treachery. 

Jackson, a little man with a frame ap- 
proaching that of a hunchback, known to 
have grown rich by the lending of money on 
chattel mortgages and by dealings in lands 
bought at tax sale in the hard times of the 
‘seventies, came into Fremont’s cffice with 
Asher Bushyager, and with his wife, Sallie, 
holding him by the arm. 

“We've come,” said Asher, in his quiet, 
expressionless way, “to fix up that matter 
of the money N. V. wants put up. Virge 
says he’ll pay it.” 

Virgil sat for a while in silence. He was 
pale, and when he raised his hand to his 
mouth it trembled. “I didn’t bring my 
pocketbook with me,” said he at last, squirm- 
ing away from Sallie’s grasp on his arm. 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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O tiring feet rob you of outdoor companionship and needed 
recreation? Look for no improvement till you go back to 
proper shoes. You need not sacrifice good style. Martha 

Washington Shoes give your feet the support of soft Vici Kid or 
finest calfskin, and the freedom of easy, flexing soles. 


They bring youthful ease to every step. They please the eye with 
neat trimness and graceful style. Through and through they 
are quality shoes. In attractive models for dress, for street, 
for household footsteps. Insist on seeing the name 

“Martha Washington” on the sole or inside the shoe. 


Write for free bookle-—“For the Sake of Youthful Feet” 







F. MAYER BOOT AND SHOE CO., Milwaukee 


gMartha Washington 


Dress and Comfort Shoes 


2, a Fibre 


personifies cleanliness 


Don't confuse ScotTissue 
Towels with harsh, non- 
absorbent paper towels. Re- 
member, it isn’t Thirsty- 











Aclean, dry, never-before-used towel 
every time—that’s the sanitary story of 
ScotTissue Towels. Millions of Thirsty 
Fibres are found only in ScotTissue 
Towels—Thirsty Fibres that give 
ScotTissueTowels their pleasing softness, 
immaculate whiteness and quick-drying 
power—a really individual service. 
You'll find them particularly pleasant 
these warm, moist summer days. 


Fibre unless it bears the 
name ScotTissue. 


Whether you buy towels for your per- 
sonal use or whether you buy them in larger 
quantities for the use of others you will find 

f m ScotTissue prices as attractive as you find the 
A a towels comfortable and pleasant to use. Write 

= DRIES us for price per carton of 150 towels or per 
a — case of 25 cartons (3750 towels). Lessin larger 
quantities of 5, 10 and 25 case shipments. 











Every Scot Tissue Towel contains 
millions of soft Thirsty Fibres, 
which absorb four times their 
weight in water. They make 
ScotTissue the quickest-drying, 
most satisfactory towels madc. 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
New York Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


Scot Tissue Towels 


for “Clean Hands in‘Business~°* S. P. Co. 


Chicago 
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Send 10%,stamps or coin,for 
LEPAGE'S 
CRAFT BOOK 


Send coupon and 10 cents today 
for copy of this remarkable new 
book that shows you new, easy, fas- 
cinating way to make over 40 dif- 
ferent articles for use in your home. 
No skill or training required. Clear, 
simple, complete directions. Thou 
sands are using this book. Address: 
LePage’s Craft League, care of Rus 
sia Cement Co., 9 Essex Avenue, 
Gloucester, Mass. 





You’ve no idea 
what nice things 
you can make 








You can easily make 
a wastebasket like 
this with LePage's 
for 60c. 





MakINc useful, 
things with LePage’s is easier 
and quicker than sewing—a sur- 
prise to all who try it. 


inexpensive 


Try cretonne wastebasket 


Cur six pieces of cardboard 44% x 14 
inches with quarter oval cut out of 
two corners. Cover the whole of 
one side of each with LePage’s and 
pli ice them side by side, close to- 
gether, on the wrong side of a piece 
of cretonne 18 x 32 inches, allowing 
2 inches of cretonne top and bottom 
and 5 inches at one end. 


Fold in and lepage cretonne top 
and bottom, slashing around quar- 
ter ovals. Join first and last pieces 
of cardboard by lepaging the extra 
5 inches of cretonne over the first 
section, cutting it off to match figur 
in cretonne., Lepage plain material 
inside for lining, first turning its 
edge under all around and lepaging 
a narrow hem. 

For bottom use cardboard of a 
tight fit. When in place, glue small 
blocks of wood under it to sides of 
basket for further support. Lepage 
band of upholstery braid around out 
side for decoration. 


Send now for book 
SIMPLE, easy, fascinating and new. 
See what lovely things you can 


IE AGE'S 
GLUE 


LEPAGE'S CRAFT LEAGUE, 
9 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed you will find 
10 cents in payment for a copy of 
your new LePage’s Craft Book. 
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“Write a check,” said she, seizing him by 
the shoulder and turning his face to hers. 
Her dead-black eyes, so much like those of 
her Uncle Asher, were fixed on his like those 
of a rattlesnake. “Write a check! D’ye 
hear? Write a check!” 

Virgil wriggled out of her clutch and 
slipped quickly to the door. He appeared 
to be in a panic, for after his next speech he 
ran out, leaving his hat on Fremont’s desk. 

“T’ll have to think this over!” said he. 
“T work hard for my money—I’ll have to 
think it over.”” And he walked rapidly away, 
bareheaded 

\sher never changed expression. “What 
d’ye think, Sal?” he asked 

‘The skunk!” she almost hissed. “He'll 
never do it.” 

“Wal, come on, Sal,’”’ said Asher. ‘‘ We’)! 
see yeh ag’in, Freem. This thing hain’t done 
yit.” 


WO days passed quietly. The Nebraska 

sheriff was performing the acts necessary 
to the perfection of his extradition papers, 
while Deek Owsley went about under bonds 
for his appearance at court. The men idling 
away their time at Uncle Steve Lawless’ liv- 
ery stable began to talk about the crops and 
the price of hogs. Then one day a ripple of 
interest ran over the group as Raws Upright 
drove through the street, one horse trotting 
and the other pushed to a gallop, and rushed 
into the Sun printing office. 

“How soon can you git me out two thou- 
sand of them?” he asked of Fremont, laying 
before him the copy for a placard. 

“T’ll see,” said Fremont. “In a hurry?” 

“T want every member of the Anti-Horse- 
Thief Association in the county to have one 
of ’em by tomorrow night,” said Raws. 
“ After this Virge Jackson business we better 
be linin’ up the forces o’ law an’ order.” 

“What Virge Jackson business?” asked 
Fremont, prevented for the moment from 
asking what Raws could possibly mean by 
the “forces of law and order.” 

“W’y, hain’t you heared?” exclaimed 
Raws. “ Virge was ridin’ from Crescent City 
to Forrest Bushyager’s last evenin’, with 
Bent Bushyager drivin’; an down in a holler 
Bent got out to fix something he said was 
wrong with the buggy, an’ while he was doin’ 
his tinkerin’ Virge was filled with buckshot 
some murderer fired into him from the tim- 
ber by the side of the road! When such things 
as that can be done, just because the Bush- 
yager crowd can’t git him to cough up 
money for Deek Owsley’s defense, it calls on 
law-abidin’ citizens to act!” 

“Was he killed?”’ asked Fremont. 

“Doc Bliven don’t hold out much hopes 
fer him,” said Raws. ‘The hosses started 
jest as the shot was fired, an’ he didn’t git 
ill of it. But I reckon he got enough.” 


. iw attempted assassination of Virgil 
Jackson was the first of three events that 
led up to the Monterey County crisis. No 
body could see at first that it was of much 
public consequence. Doctor Bliven soon 
reported that Virgil Jackson’s life had been 
saved by that little start made by the horses 
as the gun was fired. If Bent Bushyager 
was a murderer it was only in intent. 

Then came the second event. 

It was evident afterward that when Deek 
Owsley procured that insurance policy on 
his life he was actuated by the motive of 
reaping some reward in person, rather than 
the laudable one of a benefit to his daughter 
Minnie after his death. It became clear that 
he had long had this quite Owsleyan plan 
under consideration, and that he had some 
understanding with the Bushyagers. The 
evidence showed that he intended to disap- 
pear, that a body, mutilated and dressed in 
his clothing, was to be found, and that the 
avails of the policy were to be divided be- 
tween him and his accomplices. 

And now, too soon after the writing of the 
policy for their purposes, their needs re 
quired that this crime be consummated. 
For their plan to seize upon the estate of 
Virgil Jackson had failed. Virgil was on the 
road to recovery. 

One afternoon, Deek Owsley drove into 
Lithopolis and made it a point to be much ob- 
served. He inquired of Uncle Steve Lawless 


as to the river road south, and whether or 
not it was dangerous along the edge of a cliff, 
which was called, of course, Lover’s Leap. 

“It’s narrer,” answered Uncle Steve, “but 
if yeh c’n kinder reverse the laws o’ gravita 
tion on your off wheels, an’ bear down heavy 
on the nigh side, it can’t more’n drowned yeh 
in the river nohow.”’ 

Mr. Owsley, drove off toward the passage 
in the road so lucidly described. Hans 
Pickelmann saw Claib and Asher Bushyager 
that same afternoon driving zapidly along a 
road parallel to Owsley’s, and in the same 
direction. Conrad Mennenga, another Ger 
man farmer in that neighborhood, saw the 
two Bushyagers as they drove down a hollow 
through the long grass to cut in ahead of 
Owsley, as if to intercept him secretly. They, 
or traces of them, were seen as they made 
their way back in the night. 

In the morning a man named Potter saw 
a grazing animal moving about through the 
brush on the bank of the river, and on going 
to see whether or not the animal might 
be a lost horse of his own he found Owsley’s 
horse with its harness partially torn off, and 
quite detached from the buggy. 


MOMENT later he stumbled over the 

corpse of Mark Owsley as it lay in the 
grass, its head partially crushed as if by a 
horse’s hoof, and its feet entangled in the 
lines by which he had been driving. A few 
rods away, at the foot of the cliff, lay what 
was left of the buggy, with the wheel on the 
side that had been next the bank, crushed. 
It looked as if the wheel, which had been 
weakened by age, had broken when the car- 
riage had canted over toward the edge of 
the cliff, and that in the ensuing crash, 
horse, buggy and man had gone over the cliff; 
that Owsley’s feet had been entangled in the 
lines; that he had been dragged and bruised 
and trampled to death. As to his death there 
was no doubt. 

Potter, frightened, left the body lying 
where he found it, and gave the alarm. 
Doctor Bliven came and brought the sheriff 
with him. 

Fremont McConkey came with the coroner 
and the sheriff. He was interested as agent for 
the insurance company, which had only just 
now received the premium on that poticy 
which it had issued. Besides, he thought, he 
might send out some press dispatches about 
the accident. 

The sheriff, the coroner and Fremont went 
over the ground in a rather perfunctory 
manner. “I guess there’s only one conclu- 
sion open,” said the sheriff. 

* Accident?” asked Doctor Bliven. 

“Yes,”’ said the sheriff. ‘“‘Here’s how it 
happened, doc. See where the cliff broke off 
as he slipped over? Well, right back here 
the road is sideling—slopes down toward the 
edge. It’s a dangerous road, and ought to 
be « losed or W ide ned or leveled I he We ight 
of the whole rig ‘was thrown on that bad 
wheel, and it just buckled under it, and the 
whole business went over. He was probably 
knocked senseless—and you see how he had 
the lines fastened together at the ends? 
They made a noose around his ankles; and, 
helpless as he was, that horse dragged him 
and trampled him to death.” 

“Then why,” asked Fremont, “is the rim 
of the wheel crushed out, instead of buckled 
under the buggy?” 


T WAS quite plain to Fremont that the ac- 

cident, as he believed it to have been, had 
not occurred in the precise manner described 
by the sheriff. The sheriff began a careful 
scrutiny of the terrain, which he carried on in 
silence. 

“Well,” said Fremont presently, “I guess 
I'll walk back. I want to send out some 
press dispatches, and notify the insurance 
company.” 

“What insurance company?” asked the 
sheriff. 

“Why he had just taken out a policy of 
insurance on his life,” said Fremont. “A 
large policy too. Only last week. I must 
notify the company.” 

“In whose favor was it?” asked the sheriff. 

“Minnie Bushyager, his daughter, Claib’s 
wife.” 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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Perfect Beauty 


assures the poise which comes from 
knowing you appear at your best. 
Thousands of women gain that 
confidence by using Lablache. It 
beautifies the delicate tissues, 
smooths the wrinkles and gives 
the skin-that youthful, velvety ap- 
pearance which imparts the de- 
sired touch of refinement. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink 
or Cream, §0 cts. a box of druggists or by mail 
Send 10 cts. for a sample box. 


Something New 


Compact Lablache Rouge with a Puff 
Giving a natural color to the cheeks. $1.00 a 
box of druggists or by mail. 


BEN. LEVY COMPANY 
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125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


























PRACTICAL 
Hd4IR CURLERS 


As flexible as fairy fingers—will cur! 
the hair, long or bobbed, while you 
are dressing, or can be kept on all 
night comfortably. 

Not the slightest danger of injuring 
the finest hair. 

Sold at notion counters If your 
dealer does not carry them, write 
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EARN $25 TO $35 A WEEK 


Prepare at home by our 
training course. Entire tui- 
tion earned in a few weeks. 
Increases efficiency and earn- 
ings of practical nurses. 
Twenty years of success; 
12,000 graduates. Two months 
trial. Send for catalog. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
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Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Keep Your 
Kitchen Wall 
Clean 


with the ACME Filtering Flue. Catches 
and absorbs grease and soot. With 
an ACME on your gas range, you 
won’t have that unsightly spot on the 
wall any more. The ACME reduces 
cooking odors, saves gas and time by 
making oven heat faster. Keeps in heat 
and acts like a damper on a coal range. 
More, it keeps your kitchen cooler. 


No tools needed to attach the ACME, 
only your hands. A half-minute does it. 
The ACME doesn’t need frequent clean- 
ing. Nothing to adjust or get out of 
order. You'll like it. It does so much 
and costs so little. 


The ACME Filtering Flue must please 
you or we refund your money. We mail 
it, promptly, parcel post. Price $2, any- 
where in U.S. To be sure of right size, 
place piece of paper over flue opening 
and rub with hand. This makes perfect 
transfer of shape. Send this transfer with 
money-order or check for $2 today. 


For users of natural gas the 


Acme serves other purposes. 
Write for information. 


GAS AND ELECTRIC APPLIANCE 
CORP. 
213 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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Do you have to go without comforts 
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Jle’ve Helped More Than 28,000 

Hundreds of our representatives earn from $100 to $250 
each month. Thousands of others have modest but 
steady incomes for part time work. You can do the 
same, With our help you can quickly and easily build 
a permanent, profitable business. 

Complete Line of Hosiery and Underwear 
Write today, while the impulse to succeed is upon you! 
We will send you our beautifully illustrated catalogue 
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Maker. Dept. 36 
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Bay City, Michigan 
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“The devil you say!” exclaimed the 
sheriff. ‘I thought that a funny way for 
that wheel to break. Doc, there’s work here 
for a coroner’s jury. Don’t you put any- 
thing in the papers, Freem,-except about the 
accident; but there’s a nigger in this wood- 
pile. I guess the boys outplayed the Deek 
in this death game!” 

Everybody now knew what crime had been 
committed. The body was taken to Mon- 
terey after the coroner’s jury had viewed the 
remains and inspected the site of the tragedy, 
and was kept in a receiving vault while the 
coroner and the jury deliberated. But peo- 
ple knew. A wave of passion surged through 
the community. 

Lithopolis was the Bushyager stronghold, 
and there was apprehension abroad that 
when the attempt was made to apply force, 
either that of the law or another and more 
terrible power, there would be no one knew 
what riot and bloodshed. Yet, among peace- 
ful citizens, the conviction had taken hold 
that, the established authorities having failed 
for a generation to wipe out this stain on the 
community, there was only one thing to do— 
to cut it out. 


OSWELL UPRIGHT rode from town- 

ship to township, bearing as his slogan 

the story of the crime against Virgil Jackson, 

which was an attempt to get money for 

Owsley’s defense, that Owsley might not turn 

traitor as he had once done and buy immunity 
at the expense of his criminal associates. 

“They knew him,” Raws would say, “and 
he pushed ’em to help him.” And then, 
when that failed, they had sent Deek to fall 
over the Lover’s Leap, they to furnish the 
body; but had delved deeper by giving him 
a real instead of a simulated death. 

“Whose body did they think of putting 
into his clothes if they ever promised him 
they would? It might have been yourn, or 
yourn, or yourn! An’ they'd ’ve done it, too, 
if they hadn’t wanted to git red of Deek 
Owsley as well as git the insurance money 
The time’s comin’, an’ that right soon, when 
we'll know which of ’em killed him. An’ 
when the time comes I know what you'll do 
if you’re men!” 

In the midst of this the sheriff made his 
first move in the game. The coroner’s jury’s 
verdict had been held back, first to permit 
the accumulation of evidence, and second, 
because Dr. Bliven was afraid. He had 
ample evidence on which to render a verdict 
that Mark Owsley had been murdered by 
Asher and Claiborne Bushyager, but he felt 
that if such a verdict was found his own per 
son would become a target to be shot at from 
every bush and haystack as he made his 
lonely drives over the county by night and 
by day. The sheriff came quietly into Lith 
opolis one day when Asher was in Claib’s 
saloon, and arrested them both, without 
awaiting the verdict of the coroner’s jury 

hey were quietly conveyed to the jail in 
Monterey. With equal quietness they wer 
slipped out at its back door and taken in a 
closed carriage toanothercounty. The sheriff 
had correctly gauged the temper of his com 
munity. As twilight descended on the litth 
city the streets seemed unusually full of men 


fe deputy in charge of the jail knew why 
they had come, and when at about ten he 
found the jail surrounded by a mob of men 
in various sorts of masks—men with arms in 
their hands—he stepped quietly out among 
them. ‘Want anything?” he asked. 

““We want Claib and Asher Bushyager,”’ 
answered a tall man who assumed the rdéle 
of leader. “ And we'll have ’em, or we'll tear 
down this jail.” 

“Now I’m right sorry,” said the deputy. 
“Claib and Asher called for a little while 
today, but they’re gone. Step right into the 
jail, gentlemen, and look around.” 

And that was the end of the second phase 
of the crisis. The third brought Catherine 
and Fremont into the history. 

Mob law is enacted by fear and executed 
by reversion to savagery. The fear in the 
minds of the coroner and of Raws Upright 
was that now two of the gang had been 
caught, the remainder of them would be 
more desperate than ever. If they had only 
succeeded in destroying Claib and Asher! 


(Continued on Page 128) 







































































Have you tried 
GINGER ALE 


made from 


Hires 5 
HOUSEHOLD EXTRACT ¢ 


This discovery enables you to make a delicious 
Ginger Ale at home just as easily and economically 
as you make Rootbeer from Hires Household 
Extract. 

One package makes 80 glasses. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send 25c and we will send 
postpaid package direct, or send $2.80 for carton 
of one dozen. Canada and foreign price, 35c and 
$4.00, respectively. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 


210 South 24th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles E. Hires Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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W (0 make PERFECT 
Peach Jam 


Follow the Certo recipe below and you will make easily, | /f i 
quickly and economically the most delicious peachjam ycu =} ‘a 
ever tasted. Only one minute’s boiling is required —thus 
saving the color, flavor and aroma of ripe fruit and mak 

ing one-half more than by the old, uncertain method. 
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. women now depend on Odo ma 





One stubborn spot 
holds or withholds 
daintiness! 


HAT more delicious feeling 

than that as we come from the 

bath, fresh clothed, confident of per- 

fect cleanliness! How we enjoy the 

fastidious rites of personal daintiness ! 

And yet, too often, we are over- 
confident. 


For there is one small stubborn 
spot which, thoughtlessly neglected, 
can utterly destroy daintiness. Be- 
cause of perspiration moisture and 
odor, the underarm requires more 
than soap and water; it must have 
special care. Millions of dainty 
women are giving it this care 
through the two perfect ways now 
offered by the underarm toilette. 


ODO-RO-NO 

The liquid corrective 

for excessive perspiration 
The excessive moisture of 
perspiration causes many 
people great distress. For 
those so troubled, Odorono 
was formulated by a physi- 
cian as a safe, scientific 
corrective. A harmless, an- 
tiseptic toilet water, its reg- 
ular use twice a week will &, 
keep the underarms always “ 
dry and odorless and protect 
clothing from all stain and 
odor. Millions of men and 





rono as their one complete 


safeguard. At all toilet G 
counters, 5c, 60c and $1. — 


Creme 
ODO-RO-NO 


“The new vanishing cream 
deodorant 

For others troubled le: 
acutely with perspiration 
odor and moisture, Creme 
Odorono,adaintynewcream, 
will give immediate, effective 
protection for the entire day. 
Because if vanishes at once 
and is non-greasy, it may be 
used when dressing without 
danger of stain or spot to 
clothing. Smooth and soft, 
it will not harden or dry up. 
Men, too, like its conven 
lence for everyday depend 
ence or quick, spec ial use. 
Particularly nice for travel- 
ing. Large tube, 25c. 





Send 6c for 6-day test 


Miss Ruts MILLER, Dept. 708 


I 
The Odorono Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
I enclose 
) 6c for trial tube of Creme Odorono 
10c for trial tube of Creme Odorono a 


| - sample of liquid Odorono 


Address 


(Samples sent free to physicians and nurses) 
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But the two had been spirited away to a safe 
trial and conviction for murder. If now they 
could only get Pitt Bushyager and Bent and 
Bowie and Forrest behind the bars they 
could wipe out the whole gang so far as the 
leaders were concerned, and deal with their 
followers in detail afterwards. But how to 
get the Bushyagers at a disadvantage? 

The solution was at- 
tempted by the third move 


Bowie and Pitt exchanged glances at the 
word ‘“‘jail.’’ Forrest stepped up to the desk 
of the justice of the peace and bowed his 
white head. 

‘Judge,’ said he, “‘this is kind o’ hard on 
me. I was took when I was down to Pitt’s 
place, an’ my folks don’t know wheer I am. 
They'll be right oneasy if I don’t come home. 
I’ve got a lot o’ stock, an’ 
no hired help. I orto be 





in the game — the 


let go so I can feed, 





one which so puz- 
zled our little world 
afterwards. One 
day Doctor Bliven, 
driving out to visit 
the wounded Virgil 
Jackson, was ac- 
companied by Raws 
Upright. They re- 
turned two hours 
later, their horses 
foaming and pant- 
ing, their buggy top 











an’ tell my wife 
e about this. I’m in- 
nocent, judge, an’ 
you must b’leeve I 
am. I’ve got plenty 
of property, an’ can 
give any reasonable 
bond. I ask you 
kindly to let me give 
bond, an’ go home— 
I ask it humbly an’ 
kindly, gentlemen 
all. I think I got 











riddled with bullets, 
and with bullet 
holes through the buggy box. They had been 
attacked, they said, in a hollow near the 
house where Virgil Jackson lay languishing, 
by the whole gang of Bushyagers, and it was 
only by the speed of their horses that they 
had escaped. 


HEIR story was doubted from the first. 

Uncle Steve Lawless on examining the 
buggy called attention to the fact that the bul- 
lets seemed to have passed out through the 
box, and not into it. And the buggy disap- 
peared and was never seen again. 

The justice of the peace was old Judge 
Horace Stone. To him went Raws Upright 
and filed information under oath, charging 
Forrest, Bowie, Pitt and Bently Bushyager 
with a felonious assault with intent to kill 
himself and Doctor Bliven. Judge Stone 
filled up the blank warrant and handed it to 
the constable to serve. 

“T’ll swear in as many extras as you want 
to take,’ said he. ‘“‘How many, and who?” 

Upright gave the constable a paper. The 
constable looked it over, and handed it to 
Judge Stone. ‘Give me these men,”’ said he, 
ina husky voice. ‘‘They’re all single fellers.”’ 

Oddly enough, all the ‘‘ single fellers” were 
in Lithopolis at that moment as if by pre- 
arrangement. 

Would the posse be able to make the arrest 
of these men? Not, Fremont told Catherine, 
if they were expecting apprehension—and if 
they had committed this assault they would 
expect it. The village breathed easier as the 
constables came in late in the day with Pitt 
Bushyager, and Bowie, and the mild, white 
old Forrest, eldest of the sinister family, in 
( ustody I hey had pic ked them up at their 
respective homes, where they were idling 
about the premises in true Bushyager fash 
ion; but when they went down to the old 
Crescent City site to take Bent they had met 
They had had a running fight 
with Bently in the brush, in which one of the 
constables had been shot through the arm. 
They believed that Bent had been hit, but he 
had got away. 


resistance 


Wee git him yet,” said the constable, 
flushed with success, as the three Bush- 
yagers were arraigned before Judge Stone. 

‘‘He’ll be more liable to git you, Sam,’ 
sneered Pitt. ‘Wal, judge, what’s all this 
ruckus about? Spit it out, fellers. I want to 
git back home.”’ 

Pitt was defiant, and filled with confidence. 
Bowie’s black beard, grizzled a little, swept 
his broad breast as he lowered his dead-black 
eyes and almost hid his pock-pitted face. 
lorrest stood aloof from his brothers then, as 
he always did in the opinions of most of the 
people, and said nothing. Judge Stone read 
the information. 

“Do you fools think,”’ said Pitt, his dark 
handsome face flushed with rage, ‘‘that me 
an’ my brothers would ‘a’ missed these scum 
if we'd tried to git’em? You make me sick!” 

“It’s too late to finish this case tonight,” 
said Judge Stone. “I therefore will remand 
the prisoners to the city jail until eight 
o’clock tomorrow morning, when the hearing 
will be resumed.” 


; 


the right to do 
it.” 

Judge Stone looked up at the ceiling, and 
then his eyes wandered about the room, 
finally catching the glance of Roswell Up- 
right. Upright shook his head. I think this 
shake of the head saved Forrest Bushyager’s 
life. Judge Stone flushed at the thought of 
taking instructions from the bystanders as to 
his duty. 

“The defendant, Forrest Bushyager,”’ said 
he with great dignity, “will be permitted to 
sign his own bond in the sum of ten thousand 
dollars, conditioned on his being in court at 
eight o’clock tomorrow morning. The court 
will stand adjourned until that time.” 


MURMUR of anger went through the 
room; and in the midst of it, Pitt and 

Bowie, each striking down the nearest man of 
their captors, made a dash for the door inades- 
perate attempt at escape. The word ‘‘ despera 
tion”’ is the exact term, for they knew what 
that night in jail might mean for them. There 
was a fierce struggle, the two men were over- 
powered by numbers, and carried bodily to 
the little prison next door, thrust in, and left 
under guard behind the locked door. And 
while this was going on, Judge Stone walked 
through the crowd with Forrest Bushyager, 
placed him in a farmer’s wagon, and com- 
manded the driver to take Mr. Bushyager 
home. When the crowd had had time to 
think of him again he was gone. He still 
lives on his own farm, and the case of the 
State of Iowa versus Forrest Bushyager was 
dismissed long since for lack of evidence. 

That evening Fremont McConkey sat 
with Catherine and his two little ones in 
their little parlor. He had sent off his press 
dispatches, eaten his evening meal, and was 
watching the street outside for the mob 
which he expected. The Bushyagers, Pitt 
and Bowie, were in a trap. He had not at 
that: time made up his mind that the trap 
was a false arrest, for the express purpose of 
serving asa trap; but that it was. He wished 
iit Catherine and the little ones were out 
of the village. It might be a fearful night. 
He was a little more tender to Cathie than 
was his wont. He was undecided whether or 
not to warn her of the coming storm. As he 
pondered on this he heard a strange, scrab- 
bling sound at the back door. 

‘“What queer sound is that?” said Cather- 
ine, starting up. 

“T’ll go!” exclaimed Fremont. 


S HE opened the door Catherine stood 
back of him peering over his shoulder. 
Chere was a staggering man on the step, aman 
who, when the door opened, swayed in and 
fell to his knees in the kitchen. He was 
dressed in common clothes, and down over his 
back there spread out a great stain of blood. 
“Take me in an’ hide me, Freem,” said a 
husky voice. “Don’t yeh know me, Freem? 
I’m Bent. They got me right through here! 
You're the onliest friend I got, Freem, an’ I 
thought they never’d look f’r me here in this 
town. Don’t turn me away, ma’am. They’ll 
kill me if yeh do. They’ve got my father an’ 
uncle, and they’ll lynch ’em sure. I come to 
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THE ANTISEPTIC, HEALING POWDER 
TO SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 


Those who use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
in the morning can walk all day in 
comfort. It takes the sting out of 
corns and bunions and gives quick 
relief to hot, tired, aching, swollen, 
tender feet, blisters and caliuses. 


At night, should your feet feel sore 
from excessive dancing or walking, 
sprinkle ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE in the 
Foot-bath. It is so soothing and rest- 
ful you forget you have feet. 
1,500,000 Ibs. of Powder for the feet 
were used by our Army and Navy dur- 
ing the war. Trial package and a 
FOOT-EASE Walking Doll sent FREE. 
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powder into your tub and the magic is 
wrought. It keeps the skin soft and 
smooth. Bathe with Bathasweet—it in- 
stantly softens the hardest water—re- 
freshes, invigorates. 
Sold only in convenient sifter- 
top-cans. At all drug and depart- 
ment stores, or by mail. Three 
sizes, 25c, 5O0c, and $1. Send 
10c for miniature can. 
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For Your Baby— Can a 
Soap be TOO PURE? 


No wonder baby crows with delight and 
mother’s face radiates happiness! She 
knows the rose-petal softness of baby’s 
cheeks and satin smoothness of the little 
body require the right soap — Reuter’s 
Soap. Super-fine ingredients compose it; 
no harsh chemicals are used, no alkali 
remains. Pure, antiseptic and harmless, 
Reuter’s Soap creams easily into baby’s 
delicate skin pores and rinses out readily, 
cleansing and soothing, imparting per- 
fect comfort and appearance. Join the 
mothers and babies using Reuter’s for 
skin health and experience its delights. 


Ask your druggist—or, send $1.00 for box of 
3 cakes, or 35c for 1 cake. postpaid, direct to 


REUTER-BARRY, Inc. 


26-28 Beaver Street, New York 
Makers of Fine Toilet Specialties 
Or to Sales Representatives 
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Method. Leading Chicago Sys- 
tem. Endorsed by physicians. 
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Earn while learning 
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of Money-Back Guarantee and 
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my ol’ friend. If I don’t die I'll be so I can 
light out by tomorrow night. I'll stain up 
your bed bad, ma’am, but_maybe you can 
put something over it. I hate to be killed 
like a dog. I —— 

And he fell fainting at the feet of his onliest 
friend. 

“Can you carry his feet, Catherine?” 
asked Fremont. “I’ve got to get him to bed 
and find Doctor Fisher!” 

“Fremont,” said Catherine, when they 
had put him in Fremont’s bed and made him 
as comfortable as possible, “‘I—we—I don’t 
care for myself; but if the mob comes and finds 
him what will they do to you, dear? What 
will they do to you?” 

Fremont took her hands and pressed 
them—a thing he had not dared to do for 
months. “If any harm comes to me,” said 
he, “for taking in my old playmate when he 
is wounded and I think dying, I'll take the 
conscquences, Catherine! Be as brave as 
you can while I’m gone. It will be only a 
little while. I’m going to bring the doctor!” 

XXXVII 

REMONT walked hastily to the low, 

two-room building in which Doctor Fisher 
maintained his office. It was the dark be- 
ginning of a night that was later to be lighted 
by a moon past its full. The office was dark, 
and on knocking without response, and try- 
ing the door, he turned away to go to the 
doctor’s residence. As he hurried along he 
noted the gathering groups of men on the 
sidewalks and the vehicles laden with men 
entering the village by both the roads; 
across the bridge he heard the sound of 
voices and the confused murmur that be 
trays the presence of a considerable crowd 

Uncle Steve Lawless called to him as he 
passed the livery stable. “That you, Freem? 
he inquired. 

“Yes,” answered Fremont. “Have you 
seen Doc Fisher?” 

“Not sence supper,” 
Steve. “ Anybody sick?” 

“T don’t know how sick,”’ said Fremont 
evasively; “but I thought I'd like to have 
him look in tonight.” 

“T'll tell him if I see him,” answered Uncle 
Steve Then coming close to Fremont he 
went on: “Fremont, you’re most as much a 
man now as I be, an’ of age, of course, but 
I got something to say to you. If anybody 
wakes you up in the night an’ asks you what 
I think about your bein’ too numerous on 
these here streets tonight, you tell ‘em for 

ne that I think the best thing you can do on 
a dark night like this is to lay low.” 

“Tf you mean by that, Uncle Steve,” said 
Fremont hotly, “that there’s any good rea 
son why I can’t walk these streets on this o1 
any other night or day I respectfully reply 
that you’re mistakén.”’ 

Did I mention anything abo 
asked Uncle Steve If I did it was my n 
take. Reason | ’ to be a mighty sca’ce 
irticle in this man’s town tonight. I want 
to make it strong, my boy, that you bette 


answered Uncle 


it reason 


hole up till reason resumes her sway. Thi 
straight talk, Freem. A man hears a lot o 
gabble while he’s shampooin’ hosses Go 


home an’ stay till things quiet down. Bein’ 
a fool’s liable to cost you more tonight than 
you can pay. Do as I say.” 

‘Thank you, Uncle Steve; after I find the 
doctor, I can think of nothing that will call 
me out of doors.” 


E MET Doctor Fisher on his way to his 
office, and without telling what sort of 
case awaited him took him to his own house. 
“Your patient is up in my room,” said he, 
when the front door had shut behind them 
“Before I take you up, doctor, I want to tell 
you that you are about to come into posses 
sion of knowledge which may call for the 
exercise of much discretion on your part, and 
that your use of it may mean a good deal to 
me personally. I want you to promise that 
what you learn here you will not disclose to 
anyone for twenty-four hours, and not then 
unless you think it your duty. I ask for 
prote ction, and I ask it temporarily for your 
patient. 
Upstairs Bent bit his lips and held in his 
groans as might an Indian at the stake. 
Catherine stood over her patient like a 
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| as a gay breeze from the water — of zephyr 
lightness and softness is genuine CoryLopsis —Babcock’s. Its 
rare, friendly fragrance is a skillful blend of the breaths 
of many flowers. Real Corytopsis —the product of 
Babcock, its originator —can now be distinguished by its 
tall, distinctive container. 


You may be partial, like many others, to Butrerrty, a different 
Babcock Talc. See its rich, gay-blue container at any store. Orher 
popular Babcock Ultra Tales are Cut Roses, Violet Elice and Kiddyland. 
Send 4c in stamps for a generous envelope sample of your favorite scent. 
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| coca the husk on, and 
broil the roasting ears over the coals of the camp- 
fire. Strip off the browned husk, lay the hot corn on 
an Adirondack plate, smear it with butter and taste a 
new delight. Cut in one piece from clean hardwood; 
big as a dinner plate, serviceable as china, used once 
and thrown away, Adirondack plates are the perfect 
complement of every outdoor feast 


OVAL WOOD DISH CORPORATION 
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Richly decorative as well as 
supremely useful, Olympia 
Comfortables are an ornament 
to any bedroom and the perfect 
bed covering, combining max- 
imum warmth with minimum 
weight. Designs and colorings 
are exquisite and the range of 
price is wide. 


All Olympi 
cotton, wool or down—are 
guaranteed to contain only 
clean, new material and are 
honestly ticketed. The wool 
comforts are all-vool, not part 
cotton. 





Ask for Olympia Comforts by 
name and look for Olympia label. 
If your dealer hasn’t them, write for 
illustrated catalogue and send us 
his name. 
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24th & Ellsworth Sts. me 
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4 as the salt or pepper shaker. 
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harpens Appetite every meal: 


FOR BREAKFAST with Bacon, 
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Aids Digestion FOR LUNCH with Cold Meats, 
ra ; Fish, Eggs, etc. 
FOR DINNER with Roasts of 
Beef, Mutton, Pork, Tongue, Ham, 
Venison and Game. 


MIX IT YOURSELF 
—it’s always fresh! 
Only cold water should be used in mixing 
Colman’s Mustard—never vinegar. The 
essential oil in the dry mustard is then liber- 
ated and acts on the salivary glands, insuring 
a healthy digestion. 
Our new Mustard Recipe Book 
gives many new suggestions for 
transforming everyday foods 
into appetizing delicacies. Address Dept. M-13. 


J. & J. COLMAN (U.S.A.)LTD. 


90 W. Broadway, New York 
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ministering angel. After the probing and the 
bandaging were over, and the man lay weak 
and pale in his clean white garments, he 
looked up at her and weakly inquired: 
“Whar is Freem?”’ 

““He’s gone to the office,” 
“He'll be back soon. 
him?” 

“When he comes,” answered Bent. “I 
reckon my strength has done fer me all it 
ever will—if that doctor tells, I know 
it has.” 

“Recognize him?” asked Fremont 
of the doctor as he went away. 


said Catherine. 
Do you want to see 


OUNG Bushyager, isn’t he?” 

said the doctor. “‘That’s what 
you had in mind when you spoke 
of keeping this thing quiet. Well, 
there’s no reason why I 
should say anything, even 
if they’d killed Upright 
and Bliven. I didn’t probe 
hard for the bullet. No 
use. He won’t escape, ex- 
cept fora fairer clime than 
Iowa—I hope. He’s 
bleeding inside. All we 
can do is to make him 
comfortable—and it 
won’t be long. I'll try to 
get back later.” 

Fremont went back into his office again 
when he had been told by Catherine that 
Bently had succumbed to an opiate and was 
sleeping. ‘“ You must promise that you'll slip 
back and call me if he wakes. I hope he won’t 
wake for a while.” 

He stood at the front window of the un- 
lighted printing office, scrutinizing the quiet 
street, so dark an hour or so ago, but now 
fully bathed in the pure white moonlight on 
the opposite side. It was quieter than when he 
had been out. At first he could see no one on 
the street, but presently he saw the form of 
a man standing at each stairway leading 
down from inhabited rooms over the store 
buildings—forms with glittering things in 
their hands that looked like guns. It seemed 
as though guards had been stationed at these 
places for the purpose of keeping the tenants 
of these upper rooms from leaving their 
homes. 

The door of the jail was opposite Fre 
mont’s station and was now flooded with 
moonlight. So when that dreadful thing 
which is the negation of civilization, the 
mob, came and confronted its inanimate 
victim, the jail, he could see the scene as if 
in a dimmed mirror. 

He had not been at the window five min 
utes when it came. It came with no noise 
but a shuffling of feet, and it carried in its 
midst a strange battering-ram for the breach 
ing of the jail door. 


HEY came with it to the door, and with 

out a moment’s hesitation, save perhaps 
for words of command too low for Fremont to 
hear, they drew it back, and with the whole 
power of fifteen men struck the door a blow 
which filled the little street with its crashing 
sound. 

The door held. The battering-ram was 
drawn back, and again the crashing sound 
resounded through the village. A dozen blows, 
and the door was crushed inward, the log was 
thrown aside, the door itself cast contemp- 
tuously into the street. The first barrier of 
the law had fallen before lawlessness. 

What followed, Fremont could then only 
conjecture, though he knew when he saw 
the crowd rush into the little prison just 
what was the physical situation. 

Both the Bushyagers were in the back cell 
awaiting their fate, with their backs braced 
against their bunk, and their feet against the 
door to the cell, their powerful muscles, 
nerved by desperation, their last dilatory 
motion in this court of last resort. The 
horror and the pity of it all! 

They hear: the blows on the door; they 
heard the door crash as it went down; they 
heard the rush into the passage; they heard 
the hubbub in the empty cell as the hunters 
looked into the empty lair for their prey; 
and they heard oaths as the mob tried the 
last door, and found it held firm. 

“Give us a chance, you cowards!” 











It was the voice of Pitt Bushyager from 
the inside of the last stronghold. “Give us a 
chance, an’ we'll fight our way out with our 
bare hands!” 

“We'll give you the same chance you’ve 
give others!’”’ roared a bellowing voice. 
“Can’t you git that door open, boys?” 

But the door was now a problem. The 
battering-ram was useless. It could not be 
used in that narrow hall. 

“Bring a sledge!” 
lowing voice. 

The sledge was brought, but the 
last barrier still refused to yield. 
The lock or latch gave way under the 
weak hammer blows, but the strong 
door, held by those poor stressed mus- 
cles, would only quiver and give and 
come firmly back to place. Did the 
pity of it appeal to 
those men? No— the 
hunting instinct was 
aroused. The men 
within might as well 
have been rattlesnakes 
as men. The only pas- 
sion aroused by their 
resistance was impa- 
tience at the delay, an- 
ger because the narrow 
passage gave no room 
in which to swing the 
sledge. 


shouted the bel- 


T THIS stage of the 
tragedy Fremont 
heard shots fired in the 
jail, and believed that 
the door had been bat- 
tered down and the Bushyagers shot. But 
sound of firing kept up. Why was this? It was 
only afterwards that he solved this problem. 
Over each cell door was a little slit of a 
window, through which food or water could 
be pushed from the passage. After the failure 
of the sledge as a breaching instrument 
someone had climbed on a stepladder and 
began firing downward into the cell, into an 
interior as dark as the fool’s heart that did 
the firing, with the intention of bringing to an 
end that rigid resistance on the inside. 

If the trapped men rolled down into a 
corner to escape the shots the door could be 
opened. If the shots took effect those power 
ful legs and backs would give way. By keep 
ing up the bombardment someone would 
finally be hit, in spite of the darkness. It was 
an admirably devilish conception; and at 
last it worked. At last a bullet, passing diag 
onally downward through the slit, found its 
mark in the shoulder of Pitt Bushyager as 
he sat bowed forward in his attempt to avoid 
the bullets, and, ranging downward, reached 
a vital spot below 

‘They've got me!”’ he gasped, and crum 
pling down on the floor, he rolled back under 
the bunk, his last thought to leave the space 
in which Asher was to make his last fight 
unimpeded by the body of his brother. 

And then Fremont saw the end. There 
issued from the mouth of the passage a tum 
bled mass of arms, legs and bodies, like the 
agitated mingling of human beings at the 
last second of a football scrimmage. Asher 
the Silent had yielded the door. No, when he 
knew that Pitt was gone he threw the door 
open as if to welcome his foes, and in the 
surprise caused by this act he had plunged 
headlong into the group between him and 
the open—the open for which alone he was 
fitted—the open of stark struggle with beasts 
and men. 


WOE 
Guiip 


OR three-quarters of the length of the pas- 

sage he carried them before him. No one 
dared to fire in that crush of men. Their only 
course was to grapple with him. He dragged 
them with him to the door. He shook them 
as a bear shakes off dogs, and he stood once 
more, out in the open—and surrounded by 
his foes. The men who had been in the fight 
in the passage leaped sidewise and left the 
field clear for shots. Asher faced the firing 
squad. But not submissively. Silent as ever, 
he made at that part of the ring of enemies 
which seemed thinnest —and Fremont, watch- 
ing from his window, saw a sheet of flame as 
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The Rational Idea of Restful Travel 


OT so many years ago, no one expected comfort in travel, 

even on a short trip. Today, palatial railway cars provide 
the luxury of a drawing-room from coast to coast. Our idea of 
travel is a great deal more than mere transportation. 


Likewise in walking—only a few years ago, women did not 
expect comfort if they wore stylish shoes. Today, the modish 
Arch Preserver Shoe enables a woman to be on her feet through 
the longest day without a single suggestion of discomfort. 


The Arch Preserver Shoe has revolutionized woman’s idea of 
footwear because it provides the correct foundation for the 
continuous weight-carrying structure of the foot from heel to 
ball. Its concealed built-in bridge supports the foot so that the 
arch cannot sag and become strained. But it bends freely at 
the ball, the only place the foot bends. 


Thus, the foot has the posture and the freedom that permit 
every muscle, every blood-vessel, every bone, to function 
naturally. Yet all this health and comfort are available in the 
most cleverly conceived, fashionably heeled styles imaginable. 


Support where needed—flexibility where needed—it is the 
combination of the two in the smartest shoes ever designed 
that makes the Arch Preserver Shoe a revelation to every wearer. 
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Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 
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F comfort were all—almost any felt 
slipper would do for you. 


But particular women demand the same 
good looks in their quiet hour slippers, 
as in those they wear into the outside 
world. And they want these good 
looks—smart design—snug fit and 
trim shape—to continue even after 
months of hard wear. 


When you understand how much it means—in 
skill, in care, and in experience—to put in those 
good looks so they will stay, then you will un- 
derstand the great difference between Daniel 
Green Comfys and ordinary felt slippers. 


The traditions of more than forty years build- 
ing to a standard are behind every pair of gen- 
uine Comfys. The expert craftsmanship, the 
insistence on finest materials, the exacting 
standards of inspection, are all necessary to give 
you that additional value that becomes increas- 
ingly evident the longer you wear them. The 
famous Daniel Green label is your best assur- 
ance of full value in the slippers you buy. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE COMPANY 


DOLGEVILLE, NEW YORK 
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rifle, shotgun and pistol spoke, and Asher 
Bushyager went down in a shapeless heap at 
the feet of the men who had dug him from 
his den. 

For a moment nobody moved. Then some- 
one came up and looked at the dead man on 
the ground. Others came and inspected their 
work with deliberation and calmness. Still 
others went into the cell and came out after 
passing upon the completeness of that other 
piece of work under the bunk. In a few 
moments the place was deserted. Fremont 
opened his door and walked over to the clay 
in the street. By the time he had decided 
that Asher had been instantly killed, several 
citizens who had been held back by the mob 
were there and had brought the body of Pitt 
out into the moonlight. Fremont grew sick. 
He had seen enough. 

He went back into his office, locked the 
door, and went back into his house. He found 

r Bently sleeping the deep slumber given 

y opiates, but was surprised that Catherine 

was not there. He passed through the little 

hal! and found her peering through the cur- 

tains at a group of men in the moonlight in 

the street and on the lawn in front of their 
house. 

It was the mob; for they had masks over 
their faces! 

“Do you suppose,” said she, “that they 
are coming to kill that poor dying boy?”’ 

“Tt must be,” said Fremont. ‘The doctor 
must have told. Stay here, Cathie, and if 
they break in go into your room with the 
children, and stay there. I’m going down 
to see.” 


E THOUGHT to go out by the back door 

and listen at the corner of the house in 
the hope oi learning their purposes from their 
conversation. As he stepped out on the door- 
step a gun was pressed against him, and he 
was ordered back into the house. 

“Nobody goes in or out here,” said the 
man in a voice which resembled that of Owen 
Gowdy. “Go back there, or I'll shoot !”’ 

“No need of that,” said Fremont; “but 
what’s the idea?”’ 

“Go back, that’s‘all!” 

He turned back into the house, dazed at 
first, and then he felt in his breast a flame of 
indignation. He thought of his shotgun and 
of the cartridges loaded with goose shot in 
the pockets of his shooting coat; but instead 
of going up to the room where the weapon 
stood in the corner, he went to the front of 
the house. From the bay window he could 
look out upon the porch; and there he saw 
another man, masked and armed, guarding 
the front door. He gently raised the window 
and listened. There seemed to be an argu- 
ment going on in the mob out there. 

“T tell you,” said that bellowing voice of 
the leader, “‘we’ve done enough. We've got 
the Bushyager gang wiped out. We'll git 
Bent yit; an’ I think the best thing we can 
do is to scatter out in the brush up the river, 
an’ see ’f we can’t find him. Claib an’ Bowie’ll 
git penitentiary for life; an’ if they don’t we 
can deal with them when the time comes. 
If we go any furder tonight we'll have the 
people agin us. We've gone fur enough, 
boys!” 

“Fur enough nothin’!’” said another. 
“Le’s make a clean job of it! This feller’s 
been in with the gang sence he was a boy! 
They backed him in politics! Now’s the time 
to dig out the last root of ’em—an’ he’s the 
last root. Don’t let Raws fool yeh, boys! 
Foller me.” 


REMONT felt Catherine’s trembling 

hand on his arm. “Fremont! Fremont!” 
she whispered. ‘“They’re not after Bent! 
They’re talking of hurting you, Fremont! 
I'll hold them at the front door, and you run 
outthrough the office! Run, Fremont!” 

“Come with me!” 

Fremont took Catherine by the hand and 
led her up the stairs. He took her to the 
door of her room and gently pushed her 
inside. 

“Stay with the babies,” said he. “TI’ll have 
to do as I think best, dear!” 

He ran to the room where Bently lay, still 
in the stupor of sleep, took up his gun, broke 
it and tried the action, slipped two of the 
goose-shot cartridges into it, and walked to 


the head of the stairs. He felt suddenly free 
from care. The hunting-instinct in him had 
answered that in the voice of the last speaker 
outside. At the upper landing he found 
Cathie standing. 

“There will be more funerals than mine,” 
said he, “if they go on with this. I don’t so 
much care, Cathie. Life as we’ve been liv- 
ing hasn’t many charms. I’m going now. 
Stay in your room, dear, and remember that 
the last words I said to you are that I love 
you. I love you too well to live with you the 
way we've been living! You’ve been like an 
angel to me. Good-by!” 

She threw her arms about him and kissed 
his lips. He heard a stamping on the porch, 
removed her arms and went down. He felt 
a high contempt for the men outside and 
that the slaughter of any number of such 
beasts would be a praiseworthy deed. If they 
but knew of the presence there of that poor, 
wounded, dying man upstairs, the fate of 
both would be sealed. If he had known what 
had just taken place at the front and rear of 
the house he would have felt some mitiga- 
tion of his contempt. 


HE man with the blood lust had led a 

group of crazed followers up to the front 
door. The man on guard there leveled his 
gun at them. 

“Stand back there,” said he. ‘“‘ Nobody 
goes in or out here. Stand back, if you don’t 
want to take a load of buckshot. The first 
man that puts his foot on them steps gits it. 
I mean it! I'll shoot as sure’s my name’s Bill 
Blake.” 

“Come around back,” said the leader of 
the lynching faction. “Bill’s a fool. The 
back door’s open.” 

Owen Gowdy stood at the back door, 
wondering what had got into the crowd that 
made them think Fremont McConkey had 
any connection with the Bushyagers. As well 
might suspect him. But he was sure that 
Raws Upnght, who had stationed him there, 
would control the mob. The root-and-branch 
faction came cursing around the house. 

“We'll git the thief!” their leader shouted. 
“Let us up here. Hangin’ for him!” 

“Stop!” said Owen with leveled gun. “I'll 
blow the head off the first man that takes a 
step further.” 

“So we've got traitors with us, have we!”’ 
shouted the leader. ‘‘Come back, boys! We’ll 
tell the crowd, and we'll git Gowdy an’ Bill 
too. We'll show you!” 

But Fremont knew nothing of this. He 
reached the front window, still raised, just in 
time to see the detachment which had been 
halted at the back door as it rejoined the 
main body in front. 

“IT thought you wouldn’t get in,” said 
Upright. “ Now listen to me. This boy Mc 
Conkey’s got more friends in this county than 
any man here. He’s got more friends than 
all of us put together. Why? Because he 
deserves em. Why, that boy couldn’t do any 
of the dirty work we've been punishin’ here 
if he tried. He’s so honest he’s a fool, boys 
Now, I’m honest; but I’m not a fanatic 
about it.” 


“fF TXHAT you hain’t, Raws!” shouted a 

voice in the rear, and a laugh broke out 
in the crowd. Upright liked the sound of the 
laughter. When a man laughs at that sort of 
joke his murderous impulse is past. 

“My motto is ‘Be honest, but not fanati- 
cal about it’; but this Freem McConkey is 
so fur from bein’ a hoss thief that he’d make 
me ashamed of myself if I hadn’t forgot how 
to be. Le’me tell you something what he 
done after Cap Ashe died. The captain had 
dipped into the county funds purty free, an’ 
his bondsman was stuck; and Freem Mc- 
Conkey made his shortages good. That boy 
paid his salary to Jim Boyd, except just 
for a little bread an’ potaters, and a few 
rags to cover him, an’ went out of office with 
a young wife an’ two babies, an’ folks 
sneered at him—I’ve heered *em—because 
he was too stingy to buy good clothes, when 
he was poverty-struck by paying for the dead 
hoss Captain Ashe left on his hands. He 
might have held the respect of the people if 
he’d said: ‘This hain’t my debt. I hain’t 
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stole. Let Jim Boyd, that’s had the county 
funds to play with, pay as he agreed to in 
his bond!’ But no, Freem McConkey paid. 
An’ you’ve seen this pretty little wife of hisn 
that some would like to make a widder—she 
an’ her sister had a home in Monterey, that 
the law give ’em free an’ clear of debt, an’ 
them two girls an’ Freem McConkey give it 
to the bondsman to make good the captain’s 
shortages. That’s what they done. Now the 
man that done this is here in this house. The 
girl that give up her sheer is here too. Them 
two little babies is in here. There’s a line! 
Let any man that wants to make that girl a 
widow and them babies fatherless step across 
the line! I want to see the color of his hair. 
I want to look into his crooked eyes. And 
then I want to see who’s the best man, him 
or me. Step across, men, if you’re men o’ 
that kind. We’ve killed tonight twe better 
men than the one will be that crosses over. 
I’m done!” 

“T hain’t!”” It was Bill Blake’s voice from 
the front door. The root-and-branch faction 
made no move across the line. 

“Then this meetin’ stands adjourned!” 
bellowed Upright. 

Fremont stood at the window, his loaded 
shotgun in hands, and listened to Roswell’s 
speech—and forgot that it was he himself 
whose life was in the balance. . Then he 
started up, rushed to the door, and went out 
to thank his savior—and the front lawn was 
as empty of friend and foe as if there had 
never been so fateful a debate waged there. 
The meeting truly stood adjourned. It 
had vanished like a dream; and over the 
horizon peeped the rising sun. 

XXXVITI 

T WAS a new day. 

Fremont went back to Bent Bushyager’s 
bedside, dazed, with a great feeling of relief 
in his breast, but trying to recall what he had 
said to Catherine as he passed down the 
stairs to meet the mob. Somehow he did 
not care any more. It seemed as if every- 
thing was coming right for him. 

He was thinking of Raws Upright’s speech. 

Catherine was bending over Bently’s bed 
and put up her hand for silence; but in less 
than a minute little Fernando’s morning 
call made it necessary for her to leave the 
patient with Fremont. 

Presently Fremont noted that his eyes 
were open and fixed steadily on the watcher 
by his bed. “Want something, Bent?” 
asked Fremont. 

“Water.”” The voice was so weak that 
Fremont was startled by it. He gave the 


water, easing Bent’s head back on the pil 
low as gently as a woman could have done. 
“The onliest friend I ever had,” said Bent 
F'remont’s breath caught, and he felt for 
a moment as if he would break down. 
Suddenly Bently raised himself upright in 
“Don’t let 


bed and glared at the door. 
‘em git me, Freem!” 

The terror which 
had brought him to 
their door had re- 
turned to him. He 
threw his feet over 
the side of the bed 
and made as if to rise. 
l'remont supported 
him for a moment, 
felt the burly frame 
give way in his arms 
and gently laid him 
back on the bed- 
and as he did so a 
fountain of blood 
burst from his lips, his breath went out in a 
great strangling and choking, and Bently 
Bushyager had passed away. 


\THERINE found Fremont with his 

head on the bed, in one of those parox- 
ysms of weeping that sometimes came upon 
him. She threw her arms about him, and 
drawing his head down upon her breast she 
quieted him as if he were a little child—and he 
yielded to her. He nestled his head down 
upon that dear bosom and wept frankly and 
quietly. Why was Cathie doing this? The 
question must be answered! He raised his 
face to put the question to her—in some form, 
he never knew what; and she laid her warm 





lips on his in a lingering caress. 
question now in another form: 

“Do you love me, Cathie?” 

Her arms drew him closer. “ Darling,” 
said she, “‘I have loved you always!”’ 

The things that had to be done were done. 
The news articles kept the wires humming 
and the calligraph clacking until Fremont 
wondered at the appetite of the world for 
horrors. He told the thing as an eyewitness. 
And between articles he dwelt in his own new 
light so unremittingly that little Lorena was 
for a time lost in wonder that her papa held 
Aunt Cathie on his lap so much and never 
was tired of kissing her; and that Aunt 
Cathie seemed to like it so well. 


He put the 


UT one day he came with something in 

his hand and gave Aunt Cathie a letter. 
It was from a Chicago paper, and in it a very 
high appreciation of his special articles, of his 
scoop on the Bushyager lynching case, and of 
his past communications, even though they 
were less news in fact than in appearance. 
The letter concluded with the suggestion that 
if he thought he would like newspaper work 
in Chicago there was an opening for him on 
that paper, the exact field and the remunera- 
tion to be adjusted in a personal interview. 

“What do you think of it?” asked Cath- 
erine, very seriously. 

“T hope to find that we both think well of 
it,” replied Fremont; “but this isn’t all. 
Read this letter from Dick McGill!” 

Mr. McGill’s communication informed 
Fremont what its writer had already told 
him, that he had expected to offer Fremont a 
place on the Journal before Fremont had 
made the mistake of loading himself up with 
that little Jim Crow paper and its two-for- 
a-nickel plant in a village. Now the time had 
come when the work of the Journal was be- 
coming too onerous for Mr. McGill. Maybe 
the work in Lithopolis had been a good thing 
for Fremont, in a way—he would not be an 
entire greenhorn; anyhow Mr. McGill 
would be in Lithopolis in a day or so, or have 
a representative there, and wanted to take 
up with Fremont the matter of joining forces 
with the Journal. 

It was the next day that Fremont looked 
up from his desk and saw Paul Holbrook 
waiting to catch his eye when it left the proofs 
he was correcting. 

“Hello, Paul,” said he, and they shook 
hands in a friendly enough way for two 
brothers-in-law whose wives carried the af- 
fection between the families in their own 
names. “Is May with you?” 

“No,” said Paul. “I came on business. It’s 
about your coming to work on the Journal.” 


= E SAID nothing about work,” replied 
Fremont. “ He said ‘join forces.’ Not 
always the same thing, you know, Paul.”’ 
“Well, anyhow, Freem, I am here to ex 
plain the situation. The fact is, Dick is like 
the Bushyagers—he 
has been overtaken 
by civilization. 
Great as he was as 
editor of a little 
weekly, in which he 
knew everyone he 
wrote of, and could 
comment on Magnus 
Thorkelson’s red hair 
and Mrs. Absalom 
Frost’s belief in 
signs, he is lost on 
. even a paper like 
the Journal. He’s 
been running behind 
financially, and the paper isn’t as good as 
it should be. We—that is, my father—has 
had to take over the control; and he’s given 
it to me on such terms as will make it pos- 
sible to pay for it. He thinks, and I agree 
with him, that I had better stick to the 
law, and get someone in with an interest 
to run the paper. We think—and he was 
the one to suggest it—that you, with your 
wide acquaintance and your many friends, 
and the talent you’ve shown in the field of 
journalism, are the man to get in with us if 
we can. You'll want an interest, of course. 
And we’ll have to take this property off your 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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hands. It will go toward the purchase of your 
interest in the Journal. The rest can be ar- 
ranged so your dividends will pay for the 
stock, when there are any; and we'll give 
you a living salary. Your title would be ed- 
itor; but you’d be a man of all work until the 
thing got big enough to make subdivision 
possible, with a reporter or two, and a good 


man on the mechanical side. Dick said you’d 
be thinking it over. Have you?” 
“T’ve been offered a place on a Chicago 
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THE TRAGEDY 
OF LAPSED LIFE INSURANCE 


VERY day some man’s widow, some man’s 
children, are facing this tragedy. 


Provide now for your family—safeguard now 
your home. 


If every wife knew what every widow knows, 
every husband would keep his life insurance in force. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President HOME OFFICES NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Suburban Sam 


AM KING was one of the 
hardest-working men of the 
suburb in which he lived or, 

to be more accurate, in which he 
slept. Each morning, after kissing 
his Kate and patting the children, 
who held up wet, soapy ‘aces—much too 
wet and soapy to be kisse:‘ by the neat and 
ready-for-the-city Sam King —he would hurry 
off to catch the seven o’clock train. 

It was literally true that up to the time 
the children were old enough to go to school 
Sam had never had a really good look at 
them. When he came home it was always 
seven o’clock, and often eight or even later, 
and Kate, who was a thoughtful little wife, 
would have the children all tucked away and 
quiet, so that Sam could have his dinner in 
peace. He would say: “Children in bed? 
I’ll just run up and kiss them.”’ And Kate 
would say: “‘I wouldn’t go in to baby, and 
don’t turn the light on in the children’s 
room; it gets them all roused up again.”’ 

But the light was not needed to rouse 
them. They were always wide-awake, lis- 
tening for his footstep; and as soon as he 
appeared they sat up and pulled him down 
beside them, and he had to tell them a 
story. 

They called them ‘‘ Papa’s Dark Stories.” 
When he came downstairs again he always 
said to Kate: “I hope I shall be able to get 
home earlier after a week or two and see 
something of the children.” And so the 
weeks went by, but r Sam couldn’t seem 
to get home any earlier. 

On Sunday he always stayed in bed till 
about twelve o’clock, and the children were 
kept as quiet as possible. 

here was a large oak tree in the front 
garden with a seat under it, and when Sam 
strolled out at last, “‘ready for anything,” as 
he said, after his good rest, there was always 
an eager crowd of admirers waiting under 
the tree for him. 

The fame of the “Dark Stories’ had 
spread and the neighbors’ children were al- 
ways on hand on the chance of hearing some 
of them. They all crowded round Sam, 
sometimes too near for comfort; and one of 
his jokes with them was to pretend they were 
smothering him; and they would have to rub 
him and pound him until he chose to be re- 
vived and begin his story. He never called 
them by their right names, but invented 
other names for them which sent the children 
into fits of laughter. 

Sometimes the neighbors’ children monop- 
olized Sam entirely, and his own children 
would run complaining to Kate that they 
couldn’t get near papa. In the afternoon, 
after dinner, Jim and Nettie Harris, their 
next-door neighbors, always took Sam and 
Kate for a long ride in their automobile. The 
car was a cheap affair and nearly always 
broke down and made them late home 

But that did not trouble Sam and Kate, 
because their maid of all work—‘ General 
Mattie,’’ Sam called her—looked after the 
children on Sunday afternoons. She pre 
ferred to have her day out in the week time. 
The shops were open then and she could buy 
a lot of things she really didn’t need. She 
would come home laden with bundles and 
always with presents for the children. 

One Saturday Sam planned a little theater 
party for Kate and himself and the Harrises. 
He knew that Kate was going to sore 
special club meeting that afternoon and he 
knew that if he told. her beforehand about 
the theater she would give up the afternoon 
affair for fear of not being back in time to 
get ready for the evening. The children 
would have to have their supper and baths 
early if she and Sam were to get to town in 
time for the theater. 

So Sam conceived a wonderful idea. He 
would manage to get off early and go home 
and give the children their baths and sup- 
per before Kate came home from the club, 
and give her a grand surprise! 

The children, who were sitting on the 
front steps, called out a joyful “Hallo!” to 
him as soon as they saw him coming. 

“Hallo!” said Sam as he came in at the 
gate and laughed to himself, thinking of his 
scheme. “Getting lonesome? Well, we'll 
have some fun now.” 

“Oh, goody!” the children cried, and 
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beside the path up to the house. They 
jumped and pranced about him so that he 
could hardly get his latchkey out. 

Sam threw his hat down and bounded 
upstairs, the children follo: ng, chattering 
and questioning. He turned on the water 
in the bath and then threw off his coat and 
rolled up his shirt sleeves, whistling gayly. 
“I’m going to give you your baths and 
surprise your mother,”’ he said. 

‘She will be surprised,” said the children, 
giggling. 

“And if you are very good,”’ Sam said, 
“you will watch me take a shower bath.”’ 

‘Will you tell us some dark stories?” the 
children cried as Sam pulled off their clothes 
in a most unprofessional way. ‘Can we get 
in together? And can we have a shower on 
us?” 

“We'll see,” said Sam. ‘‘Now, in you go.” 
And he lifted the children up and slid them 
into the bath, head first. 

The children screamed with delight: It 
was a much livelier occasion than their 
usual bath. 

They were so hilarious that they did not 
hear the front door shut or Kate’s voice on 
the stairs: “Is that you, Sam?” She called 
again: ‘‘ How nice and early you are.”’ 

““Yes,”’ he called back; “I’m giving the 
children their baths so that you will have 
plenty of time. We are going in to the thea- 
ter.”’ 

Then Kate appeared in the doorway. 
“Why, Sam!” she gasped. ‘Those are not 
our children!” =—Beratrice Herrorp. 


The Broadcast Bride 


_: H, I AM going to have such a lovely 

wedding,” cried the bride in ecstasy. 
“The wedding bells are to ring from FML; 
the radio amplifiers are being put up in the 
house now. We’re going to get our Lohen- 
grin from JOX, just the grandest organ, and 










our Mendelssohn march from KPI; there’sa 
male quartet from LYT and a perfectly 
adorable symphony orchestra from OGM; 
the minister will pronounce us man and wife 
from AZR, and papa, who’s on a business 
trip, will give me away from PQD.” 

** And—er—the groom?” 

“Oh, Egbert has agreed to be present in 
person if possible, but if not he’ll speak his 
‘I will’ from RRR.” 


Ballade of the Summer Bridge Player 


ON’T tell others your game is bad 
You can bluff it as well as they. 
Bid with a savage air. Get mad. 
Frown at your partner. That’s the way. 
Hum a melody, lilting, gay. 
Handle your cards as though you knew. 
Don’t get rattled, for, come what may, 
There are players worse than you. 


Wail aloud at the luck you’ve had; 
“Terrible hands” you’ve held today. 
Drum with your pencil on the pad; 
Frown at your partner. That’s the way. 
Cry at intervals, “ That’s your play,” 
Just as Foster or Work might do. 
Talk post mortems and say your say— 
There are players worse than you! 


Don’t count trumps; it’s a bore to add. 
Thought is the source of much delay. 
Bridge is only a passing fad; 
Frown at your partner. That's the way. 
Why a rule book and why obey? 
What’s the difference now we’re through? 
Solacing fact which ends the fray: 
There are players worse than you. 


Friend, I am in your class to stay. 
I stab at Bridge in that way too. 
While I’m alive, though bent and gray, 
There'll be a player worse than you. 
—ARTHUR H. FoLweELL. 





—______——- 



































*“*‘DOCTOR, MANY OF MY FRIENDS THINK I'M 


BECOMING TOO FAT. 


Hints to the Househusband 


HE househusband who is left in 

charge of the family mansion 
each summer while the rest of its 
inhabitants go away for a vacation, 
has been for years the subject of 
musical comedy jest and the more 
scandalous types of novel. It is time that 
these libels were stopped. A house is merely 
a place in which one performs certain simple 
duties in exchange for food and rest. There 
is no reason why the average male cannot per- 
form these satisfactorily during his family’s 
absence by the observation of a few elementary 
rules. 

The other sex has clothed the preparation 
of meals in a mantle of specious mystery. 
A visit to the grocer’s will disclose any 
number of delicacies which, with the addition 
of a can opener, toast and coffee, will furnish 
a delicious breakfast. 

In making his choice, the young house 
husband should be warned against sardines. 
Still, if he insists on selecting them, it is not 
probable that, with mind and body fresh 
at the beginning of the day, he will suffer 
permanent ill effects from the encounter. 
Insert the metal tab on the can into the slot 
in the key and turn. Adept househusbands 
have been known to execute as many as 
three complete turns before the key breaks or 
jams. If you have bared one corner of the 
can’s contents before the inevitable disaster 
the fish can be dug out piecemeal with the 
ice pick. 

If not, the unskilled househusband will 
probably fall upon the obdurate tin with an 
orthodox can opener. It is best to let him 
do this once. The lessons taught by experi- 
ence are always the most forceful. After he 
has bandaged the cut in his finger and thrown 
the can out into the yard, he can then boil 
himself an egg. 

Househusbands, unless warned, are prone 
to slice the bread first, put it on the oven 
toast rack and go about the rest of the meal 
while it is turning into toast. This is a mis- 
take. Nothing responds better to constant 
care than toast; nothing shows the effects 
of neglect more rapidly. Wait patiently 
about after placing it in the oven, opening 
the door every few seconds lest the treacher- 
ous slabs take advantage of a minute of 
absentmindedness and burst into flames. 
As for telling when toast is done—that was 
always a minute before you realized what it 
was that smelled like a three-alarm fire. 

The preparation of coffee is too simple to 
require discussion here. Besides, you can 
always get better somewhere on the way to 
work. 

The amount of care a househusband should 
expend on the upkeep of his establishment is 
a matter of personal taste. In bed making 
alone there are many schools. A few con 
servatives insist that the bed should be 
made every day. Others, of the radical ele 
ment, hold that any couch fit to lie in early 
in the morning is, if left undisturbed, equally 


fit to return to at night Between these 
widely divergent schools of thought there 
is a third which believes that drastic action 


should be employed at times, but only when 
the covers show signs of pulling out at the 
loot. 

If the househusband has a large establish 
ment, it is best and easiest for him to adopt a 
laissez faire policy toward both beds and 
dishes, using one after another, until the 
supply has become exhausted. Then, if he 
is wedded to his work, he can devote a 
Saturday half-holiday and all of Sunday 
in rehabilitation. Or he can go to a hotel 
and stay there until his family comes back. 
Each househusband must solve this problem 
for himself, taking into consideration the 
condition of his bank account and his wife’s 
disposition. F. F. VAN pE WATER 


The (ommuter’s Wife 


" \ 7JHEN we have an evening as close as 

/ this, you can imagine how the poor 
people in the city must be suffering. 

“This is really the warmest night we’ve 


had. Usually we have to sleep under blan 
kets. 

“Qh, no, practically none. That’s 
queer. They haven’t bothered me. Perhaps 


you attract them. Some people do. 


————————— =] 


i S— 7 





x 
they hung on to his arms as he bent down to DO YOU THINK. I'M TOO FAT?” i 
pull up some weeds from the flower bed YOUNG DOCTOR (trying to be diplomatic): ‘AHEM! TOO FAT FOR WHAT?” (Continued on Page 138) 
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When there shall 
wv be no more 


Marthas 


Every town has its Marys 
and Marthas. Mary is freed 
from household drudgery; 
Martha is “cumbered about 
much serving.” 


Some day all the world will 


This monogram is the 
symbol of General 
Electric Company, an 
organization of 100,- 
000 men and women 
engaged in producing 
and improving the 
tools by which electric- 
ity does your work. 


realize that most house work 
can be done by little electric 
motors, costing 3 cents an 
hour torun. Then there will 
be no more Marthas. 


ENERAL ELECTRIC 











Christmas Cards for Hand Coloring 


A new, exclusive, distinctive line 
Send for catalogue 


THE CARD SHOP, MARLBORO, MASS. 


Hotels Need Tiained Women 


"ae \/ Nation-wide demand for trained 
/ women; all departments, hotels, 
) clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
field; fine living, quick advance- 
ment. Our methods endorsed by 
leading hotels every’ Anema ™ Write for 


FREE BOOK “ i sOppor: 
tunity.” LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING 


SCHOOLS, Room 513, Washington,D.C. 


—- 


KNITTING WOOLS 


SEND FOR 330 FREE SAMPLES 


Colonial Yarn House 
1231-R Cherry St. Phila., Pa. 
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ask for Horlick’s 
The ORIGINAL ~ 
Melccmailey Safe 
Milk 
and Malt 
Grain Ext. 
in powder, makes 
The Food-Drink 
for All Ages 


se Avoid Imitations—Substitutes 





We offer a thorough 2! 


School of Nursing oa ee 
and bedside practice. Good pay and maintenance while learnin 
Write MILDRED CONSTANTINE, A.B.—R.N., Directress oi 
Nurses, Montefiore Hospital, E. 210th Street, New York, N. ¥ 


Automatic Rapid Electric 





Gives every facility of electric range plus every advantage 
of fireless cooker at less cost than a good oil stove. 
New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 


Bakes, roasts, boils, stews, fries, toasts. 
Needs no watching. Shuts elec- 
tricity off automatically. Attaches 
to any electric socket. No special 
wiring. Write for FREE Home 
Science Cook Book, 30-day FREE 
trial offer and direct factory prices. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 13 
Detroit ,Mich. Georgetown, Ont. 


GENUINE 
NorrieRnSe*/ 


‘STANDARD OF THE WORLD”’ 


There is only one genuine 
Seal—ALASKA SEAL. 

Others are only imitations. 
NORTHERN SEAL is the best 
imitation of the genuine 
article. NORTHERN SEAL is 
only the finest selected New 
Zealand Lepus CUNICULUsS. 














For information, write for 
booklet to NORTHERN SEAL, 
Pierini Park, Springfield Gar- 
dens, L. I., New York. 


Copyright 1923. 
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(Continued from Page 137) 


“Dear, it’s a real comfort to me to know 
you’re not sweltering in town tonight. 

“Perhaps you’d be more comfortable with 
a shawl over your ankles. The wind must be 
bringing them out from town. 

“T cannot imagine where they come from. 
Elmer, bring a shawl for mother too. And 
put out the light in the living room. That 
always attracts them. 

“Do you know I really believe that 
fanning makes you warmer. George, I wish 
you’d blow smoke in our direction. They 
don’t like smoke. This is really the first time 
I’ve actually been bitten. 

‘Elmer, see if there aren’t some joss sticks 
on the mantel. Well, then, get the 
citronella bottle off mother’s bureau. 

It’s the big bottle. I put it there when I came 
in off the porch last night. 

“This is by far the warmest night we’ve 
had all summer. I can’t help thinking how 
the people in the city must be suffering.” 


Are there no vital statistics to inform us of 
the number of pet cats and pups which were 
named King Tut in the last six months? 


To the apartment dweller on vacation, 
many a four-by-five summer-hotel room 
seems homelike. 


Jazz bands will never rest content until 
they have duplicated the trumpet which 
toppled the walls of Jericho. 


The goldenrod may be an humble plant, 
but hay-fever subjects unanimously agree 
that it is not to be sneezed at. 


Wearing ear pufis as she does, the sum 
mer girl is out of luck. She has practically 
no chance of “‘seeing the new moon over her 
left shoulder.”’ 


There is no rest for the man who seeks 
quiet in the country. The last dance record 
is scarcely off the hotel phonograph when 
the clatter of breakfast dishes begins in the 
kitchen. 


Now that motion pictures are shown on 
trains, it will no longer be necessary to kill 
time looking at mere cafions, rivers and 
mountains from the observation platform. 


Proof Positive 


RS. WHITNEY doesn’t like me.” 
“How do you knew?” 
“T overheard her referring to me as a good 
woman.” 
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Crying is 


Babies have good-natured, uncomplain- 
ing dispositions. They suffer tortures that 
few adults endure—and without a whimper. 
Only when the discomfort is acute do they 
become fretful and cry. 


Crying is ot natural; it indicates that 
something is wrong. It may be systemic 
trouble, but in nearly every case the skin 
is at fault. 

And no wonder! Three dangerous 
forces are always seeking to attack the del- 
icate structure of your baby’ s skin. Unless 
checked, they will torture the skin prevent 
sleep—cause exhausting crying spells—and 
undermine your baby’s health. 

What are these deadly enemies? Science 
has gradually discov ered them, and Mennen 
has perfected a defense against each one. 


The first is moisture. It may be perspi- 
ration, or urine, or even water left in the 
skin folds after the bath. Towels cannot 
dry a baby’s skin thoroughly, yet lurking 
moisture is poisonous to the skin 
oo To overcome this condition, each particle 
3 of Mennen Borated Talcum is made highly 
The effect of this 


tissues. 


porous and absorbent. 
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Fascinating! 
Have you seen Aunt Belle’s wonderful 
Baby Book? It answers every perplex- 
ing question, tells everything a young 
mother should know. Beautifully 
Quaintly illustrated. For a mc, 
limited time it will be mailed postpaid 
in plain package for only 25¢ (Canada, ae 


35c). See coupon at the right. Me : 9) : 
} | ‘ , 3 
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friction. 


ny ! THe Mennen Company 
7 331 Central Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
I enclose 25c (Canada, 35c). 


Belle’s Baby Book postpaid in plain wrapper. 





Not Good for Babies 


Mennen’s Checkmates the Caitses 


powder on a baby’s skin is that of millions 
of tiny white sponges. Those dainty sponges 
harmlessly absorb secreted moisture. 
Then the second skin-enemy must be 
routed. It is the irritation resulting from 
Constant rubbing, eternal chafing 
caused by clothes, blankets, even baby’s 
own weight work havoc with baby skin. 


So Mennen Borated Talcum covers the 
cuticle with.a delicate slippery film to pre- 
vent the effects of friction. 

Because baby’s skin is so tender and un- 
developed, it cannot resist infection as 
yours can. But a perfect blend of sanative 
mildly antiseptic ingredients is present in 
Mennen Borated Talcum to help the skin 
repel this ¢hird menace. 


The unique effects of this remarkable 


baby powder are due to half a century of 


study devoted to its development in the 
Mennen laboratorie 


Guard your baby from needless suffer- 
ing. Alw ays nn ty Mennen Borated 
[alcum into the skin folds after every bath 
and change of di: ipers, before each nap, and 


whenever baby cries. 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, AJ. USA. 


Tue Mennen Company, Limirep 
Montreal, Quebec 


Please send me Aunt 
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Because it is finished by hand, this fine 
hosiery has a live tenacity that gives it 
ereat ability to resist wear over long miles. 














Skilful hands, educated hands, 


thousands of the most dexter- 
ous hands that can be found 
in all America, contribute their 
best effort to the long life and 
beauty of Phoenix hosiery. In 
our great factories, which are 
themselves achievements in 
modern skill, machinery is 
never allowed to do a piece of 
work that trained hands can 


do better. Finished by hand! 


Ae) Wate That is one of the big reasons 
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| why Phoenix leads in sales | 
/everywhere—and why it is | 
the world’s standard hosiery 
for men, women and children. 


PHOENIX 
HOSIERY 


MILWAUKEE 



















































































Siete interesting 
recipe booklet,“ Meats 
Prepared While the 
Kettle Boils.”’ 


Corned Beef 
Vienna Sausage 
Mustard 
Pickles 





the lighter repasts,so much in favor during these August days, the woman of fine 
discernment turns quite naturally and frequently to Libby’s Meat Delicacies and 
Condiments. Libby’s Corned Beef, for instance, chilled and served sliced with a salad 
of Libby’s Hawaiian Pineapple and cucumbers; or Libby’s Vienna Sausages, baked 
quickly in scooped-out tomatoes, are to the summer table delightfully appropriate. 
While Libby’s Mustard, she finds, gives a piquant accent to a great variety of simple 
dishes; and L ibby’s Sweet Pickles, crisp and of refreshing flavor, intrigue the most jaded 
summer appetite. Here, indeed, is such surpassing goodness as one discerns in all the 
other Libby feode~n tanek delicacies, fruits, vegetables and condiments. 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 108 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
Libby, M¢ Neill @ Libby of Canada, Ltd., 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 
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HE beautiful fresh clear skin you 
long for—with the right care 
you can possess it! 








Any girl can have a smooth, 





flawless complexion. 


Each day your skin is changing —old skin 
dies and new takes its place. This new skin 


you can make what you will! 


In the booklet around every cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap you will find special treat- 
ments for each type of skin and its needs. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s today and begin 
tonight the right treatment for your skin. See 
how much you can improve your complexion 
by just a week or ten days of this special care. 


The same qualities that give Woodbury’s 


ou too, can have the charm of 


A Skin you love to touch 


its beneficial effect in overcoming common skin 
troubles make it ideal for general use. A 25 
cent cake lasts a month or six weeks. 


Three Woodbury skin preparations — 
guest-size—for 10 cents 


For 10 cents we will send you a miniature set of the 
Woodbury skin preparations, containing: 
A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 
Together with the treatment booklet, “A Skin You 
Love to Touch” 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 108 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. If you live in Canada, address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 108 Sherbrooke St., 
Perth, Ontario. English Agents: H. C. Quelch & Co., 
4 Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. 


WOODBURY'S FACIAL § 


Copyright, 1923, by The Andrew Jergens Co, 





“A Skin You Love to Touch” 
By Grant Reynard 


















